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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


HE General Editor does not hold himself respon- 
sible, except in the most general sense, for the 
statements, opinions, and interpretations contained in 
the several volumes of this Series. He believes that 
the value of the Introduction and the Commentary 
in each case is largely dependent on the Editor being 
free as to his treatment of the questions which arise, 
provided that that treatment is in harmony with the 
character and scope of the Series. He has therefore 
contented himself with offering criticisms, urging the 
consideration of alternative interpretations, and the 
like; and as a rule he has left the adoption of these 
suggestions to the discretion of the Editor. 


The Greek Text adopted in this Series is that of 
Dr Westcott and Dr Hort with the omission of the 
marginal readings. For permission to use this Text 
the thanks of the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press and of the General Editor are due to Messrs 


Macmillan & Co. 


Trinity CoLLeGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
April 1914. 
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PREFACE 


bee five and twenty years ago I first had to 
prepare a course of public lectures on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, I had access, in addition to 
the generally accessible sources of information, to the 
notes taken by a College friend at a course of lectures 
given some years previously in the University by 
Professor Lightfoot. I asked and obtained permission 
from him, he was then Bishop of Durham, to make free 
use of these notes. They are my authority for the 
views attributed in this edition to ‘L’ when the 
reference is not derived from his published works. 
I owed a great deal at that time to what I learnt 
both at first and at second hand from him. I trust 
I have not made him responsible for any opinions which 
he would have disowned. 

When nearly ten years ago I undertook this edition 
I set to work to go over the whole ground for myself 
afresh, doing my best to look at each thought in the 
whole context both of St Paul’s writings and of the 
Old and New Testaments. A long apprenticeship to 
Dr Hort had taught me the value of this method of 
arriving at the meaning of the pregnant words and 
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phrases of the Apostle. The notes in this edition are 
for the most part the result of this independent study, 
checked from time to time, after I had arrived for 
myself at a provisional conclusion, by reference to 
previous commentators. 

I have made no attempt to record the various 
opinions that have been held on doubtful points. This 
most useful work has, as far as my knowledge goes, 
been excellently done for English readers by Dr 
T. K. Abbott in the International Critical Commentary 
and by Dr Salmond in the Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
I have been content for the most part to state my 
conclusions and the grounds on which they rest without 
discussing possible alternatives. 

One result of my study has been a deepening con- 
viction of the dependence of St Paul, both in thought 
and language, on some form of Gospel tradition of the 
words of the Lord, and at times specifically on that 
form of it now preserved for us by St John. 

When, after finishing the commentary, I came to 
work on the Introduction, my intention had been to 
attempt little more than a concise summary of the 
points established by Dr Hort in his published lec- 
tures, and to call attention to the excellent work of 
Dr Robertson and Dr Sanday in S.B.D2 and of Dr Lock 
in H.B.D. The appearance of Dr Moffatt’s Introduction 
to the Literature of N.T., summing up against the 
genuineness of the Epistle, made it necessary to restate 
the case in favour of the Pauline authorship in the 
light of the most recent criticism. I set myself there- 
fore to examine Dr Moffatt’s position point by point, 
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bringing his statements constantly to the test of the 
facts of the document with which he is dealing. 

I have, I am sorry to say, found myself often compelled 
to dissent from his conclusions. I am none the less 
grateful to him for suggesting many fruitful lines of 
enquiry. I have not scrupled to give the evidence at 
length, because the repeated re-examination of the 
Epistle, which the different stages in the argument 
entail, cannot fail to help a student to grasp the salient 
characteristics and the essential meaning of the whole, 
whether he undertakes the task before or after study- 
ing the Epistle in detail verse by verse and phrase by 
phrase. 

I have also taken occasion from the objections 
raised against the Pauline character of the doctrine of 
the Epistle to include, partly in the Introduction and 
partly in Additional Notes, a certain number of studies 
in the theology of St Paul. It is a delicate matter 
to determine the extent to which St Paul’s view of 
different elements in his Gospel developed within the 
period covered by his extant epistles. He had been in 
Christ at least fourteen years and probably longer 
before the earliest of them, and his treatment of topics 
was always regulated by the immediate needs and the 
spiritual capacity of his correspondents. Still, when 
we trace a particular thought through the successive 
groups into which his epistles fall, we are conscious of 
a progress, which cannot be altogether accounted for 
by the growth in maturity in those to whom he is 
writing. In any case the ‘circular’ character of the 
mpie * ” bas Epnedane relieves St cerysal in great 
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measure from this check on the freedom of his 
utterances, and enables him to give us the ripest fruit 
of his spiritual experience without let or hindrance. 

I desire in conclusion to express my thanks to many 
friends who have helped me at different stages of my 
work—and herein especially to the General Editor for 
much patience and watchful criticism, to Mr Abrahams 
the University Reader in Rabbinic for help in regard 
to two important points in Jewish Liturgiology, and to 
my colleague the Rev. P. H. L. Brereton who has not 
only revised the proof-sheets with great care, but also 
compiled the Indices. 

One last debt I should have liked to acknowledge 
by a formal dedication if such a course had had any 
precedent in books belonging to such a series as this. 
It is my debt to my old Headmaster, Henry Montagu 
Butler, who first taught me in the Sixth Form at 
Harrow to delight in the study of St Paul, and to pay 
special attention to the sequence of his thought. 


J. O. F. M. 


Setwyn CoLLecEe LopGE, 
Easter 1914, 
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INTRODUCTION 


A. THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. 


Four questions come up naturally for treatment under the 
head of ‘Introduction,’ authorship, destination, date, and 
purpose. These questions in the case of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians are strictly interdependent and must in great 
measure be considered together. The most fundamental and 
for the last three-quarters of a century the most keenly debated 
is the question of Authorship. 

No book, above all no letter, can be fully understood apart 
from its historical setting. Even a lyric—the value of which 
depends on the simplicity and directness of the expression that 
it gives to a phase of universal human experience—gains not 
a little in its emotional appeal when we can connect it with a 
definite personality. A ‘science primer,’ the most transitory of 
literary products, if we know it is by Clerk Maxwell, will be read 
with attention long after the other numbers of the series to which 
it belongs have passed into oblivion—not only for its strictly 
scientific value, but for the light that it throws on the working 
of a master mind. Above all, in Theology, each man’s outlook 
is at the heart of it incommunicably individual. All the funda- 
mental terms of that science have a strictly unfathomable 
content. Our apprehension of their meaning is continually 
growing, and no two of us use any one of them in precisely the 
same sense. The problem of authorship is therefore of peculiar 
importance for the interpretation of an utterance like the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, which is at once a true letter and is steeped 
throughout in Theology. And the importance is not limited to 
the assistance which a determination of the question will give in 
the interpretation of particular phrases or even of the Epistle as a 
whole. If it is genuine, it throws light upon, as well as receives 
light from, our conception of the author. It enables us to 
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x INTRODUCTION 


study afresh the rudimentary ideas which find expression in his 
earlier letters in the light of their ultimate development. And 
everything that enables us to enter more fully into the mind of 
St Paul is of priceless importance for the understanding both of 
the historical development of Christianity at its most critical 
period and of its inmost essence and meaning. 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 
Canonicity. 

We may begin our investigation into the problem by examining 
first the witness of ecclesiastical tradition. Apart from the 
positive value attaching to this evidence, which is not lightly 
to be put aside, the study of the facts is of great assistance 
in limiting the field of subsequent enquiry. Collections of 
St Paul’s Epistles must have been in existence! from an early 
date. Such a collection, apart altogether from any intention of 
constituting a Canon, would have been in accordance with the 
literary traditions of the time, as we can see from the extant 
collections of the letters e.g. of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny. 

The care taken to collect the Epistles of Ignatius is a proof 
that the idea was familiar in Christian circles early in the second 
century. Indeed the language of Ignatius (Lph, c. xii. év maon 
émigrody}) Suggests that a collection of St Paul’s Epistles was al- 
ready common property (cf. Polyc. c. iii.) and has even been quoted 
as proving that they had attained canonical authority. Dr Bigg 
calls attention to the fact that Clement of Rome shows coinci- 
dences with eleven of them. These coincidences are, of course, 
of various degrees of cogency, but the cumulative effect is 
strong, and the hypothesis that he also used a collection of 
Pauline Epistles is difficult to resist. The circulation of forged 
Epistles, to which 2 Th. (ii. 2, iii. 17) bears witness, is an indi- 
cation of the value ascribed at an earlier period in St Paul’s 
European ministry to any writing that could claim his authority, 
so that if 2 Peter were otherwise well attested, there would be 


1 See Biggs Te OritCom, on 2 Peter and Jude!"p240 £, 
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no inherent difficulty in accepting the evidence! of 2 Peter iii. 15f. 
to a general circulation of St Paul’s letters, with or without such 
adaptation, as we find e.g. in the Western Text of Rom., within 
St Paul’s lifetime. It is however more to the point to remind 
ourselves that 1 Peter, the genuineness of which has very strong 
claims for recognition, shows as we shall see clear signs of a 
knowledge both of Rom. and Eph. 

Formal lists of acknowledged Epistles begin with Marcion 
(c. 140 a.p. 2). His orthodox opponents had no quarrel with 
him on the ground of any books that he included in his list, It 
is safe therefore to conclude that they at least were generally 
accepted before his time. The earliest list that claims to speak 
with Catholic authority is that in the ‘Muratorian’ Fragment. 
The passage is unfortunately mutilated. But it includes an 
interesting comment which shows that the list itself had already, 
like the Gospel Canon in the comment of the Elder quoted by 
Irenaeus, been the subject of mystic speculation. 

In both these lists ‘Ephesians’ has a place, though in Marcion’s 
list it is called an Epistle to the Laodicenes. It is quoted by 
name by Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian. 
Origen wrote a commentary on it, large parts of which are 
extant. 

There can be no doubt therefore of its canonical authority 
in the Catholic Church. It is quoted also as Scripture by the 
Ophites, and at least by the followers of Basilides and of Valen- 
tinus, if not, as is probable, by the Heresiarchs themselves. As 
the separated bodies are most unlikely to have enriched their 
Canon from Catholic sources after their rupture from the 
Church, it is fair to assume that the authority of ‘Ephesians’ 
was generally accepted before the rise of any of these sects, 
i.e. in the first quarter of Cent. II. 


Early evidence of use. 


In the light of this fact it is not surprising that the earliest 
extant Christian literature outside the New Testament bears 


1 See Bigg, I, C. C, in loc.; Sanday, B. L, p. 363, 
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xii INTRODUCTION 


witness to a knowledge of the book, though the evidence is 
derived from coincidences of thought and language and not 
from direct quotation. 
The most important coincidences are supplied by 
Ixiv = Eph. i. 3, 4 
xlvi = Eph. iv. 4 
xxxvi = Eph. i. 18 
Xxxvili = Eph. vy, 21 
Ignatius (It is curious that all the parallels but one 
are found in his letter to the Ephesians) 


Clement of Rome 


ad Eph. Intr. = Eph. i. 3 ff. 
i = Eph. v. 1 
iv = Eph. v. 30 
viii = Eph. iv. 22 ff. 
ix = Eph. ii. 20 ff., 10O—16 
xvii = Eph. vi. 24, cf. v. 27 
xviii = Eph. i. 10 
xix = Eph. iti. 9 
xx = Eph. iv. 24 
ad Polyc. v = Eph. v. 25—29 
Polycarp i = Eph. ii. 8 
xii = Eph. iv. 26 
Hermas Mand. iii 1 = Eph. iv. 25—29 


4 cf. x. 2 = Eph. 
Sim. ix 13—17 = Eph. 


iv. 30 
iv. 3—6 


The parallel in Eph. vi. 5—9 with the passage from ‘The Two 


Ways,’ which is found with modifications both in Barnabas xix. 7 
and in Didaché iv. 10 f., is interesting, because whatever be the 
date of the Didaché or of Barnabas, ‘The Two Ways’ must be 
very early if it be not pre-Christian. There would be nothing 
improbable in the hypothesis that St Paul himself was acquainted 
with it. 

On the strength of this evidence we may assert with some 
confidence that the Epistle must have been in existence at the 
latest by 90 a.p., and it would not be straining the evidence if 
we put the limit, as Dr Moffatt does, 10 years earlier, 
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WRITTEN IN ST PAULS NAME xiii 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 
THE CLAIM THAT THE EPISTLE MAKES FOR ITSELF. 


We may pass on now to examine the internal evidence. Here 
we may well start from the obvious fact that it claims expressly 
to be written by St Paul. His name is found both in i. 1, 
and in iii. 1. Ch. i. 15 ff. contains an earnest intercession in 
the first person singular on behalf of his correspondents. iii. 1 ff. 
is an appeal to them to test for themselves the truth of his 
Gospel in vindication of his claim, made in a spirit of deep self- 
abasement, to a special Divine stewardship in regard to it. This 
appeal is wrung from him by the fear lest his outward humilia- 
tion should be misinterpreted to the discredit of his message. 
It issues in a second intercession closed by a full-toned doxology 
before he passes on in iv. 1 and 17 to make his sufferings on 
their behalf the ground of his exhortation to them to a life in 
conformity with the Gospel. In the closing verses (vi. 19) the 
thought of his chain recurs in support of an appeal for their 
prayers on his behalf. 

We are not now concerned with the details of the interpreta- 
tion of these passages. No one can doubt that taken broadly 
they are strikingly Pauline. It is true that the interchange of 
prayers and requests for prayer was, as the Papyri show, a 
common feature in the private correspondence of the time. 
St Paul’s use of it, however, as the most effective way of lifting 
up the hearts of his readers with his own to the contemplation 
of the ideals which they had special need to cherish, is quite 
distinctive. Is it really conceivable that the rich outbursts of 
intercession in i. 15 ff. and iii. 14ff. are the work of an imper- 
sonator, who is simply imitating a marked feature in the style 
of his model to add verisimilitude to his composition ? 

Again, a loyal disciple who desired to make his master’s 
authority felt in some urgent crisis in the history of the Church 
might perhaps feel justified in putting forth in his name an appeal 
to the special commission which he had received as Apostle to 
the Gentiles. He would have ample precedent for this in the 
Epistles which ea hypothesi were even then in general circulation. 
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But can we imagine such u disciple making his master call him- 
self ‘less than the least of all the saints,’ however characteristic 
such an expression might be? 

Once more. St Paul’s attitude towards his sufferings and 
especially towards his imprisonment is a subject on which 
almost every one of his Epistles sheds a light of its own. His 
was an intensely sensitive nature. He was keenly alive to the 
degradation of his position, and still more, as a Pharisee a son 
of Pharisees, to the implication which would rise unbidden in 
the mind of every Jew when he heard that misfortune had over- 
taken aman. ‘God has forsaken him.’ It was this that made 
him lay such startling stress on the Divine meaning and purpose 
that lay at the back of the sufferings that were sent to him in 
the fulfilment of his mission. They could only escape being 
a shame when they were recognized as a glory. 

It is needless to point out how perfectly the Epistle to the 
‘Ephesians’ expresses this very individual attitude, and how 
natural on the hypothesis of the genuineness of the Epistle is 
the wreck of the grammar of the sentence (iii. 1 ff.) caused by 
St Paul’s reference to his sufferings on behalf of the Gentiles. 
But what explanation can we offer of an anacoluthon made in 
cold blood to suggest an emotion which the actual writer did not 
share? 

Clearly if we are not in this Epistle reading the words of 
St Paul himself we are in the hands of a man who had an 
extraordinary power of entering into St Paul’s idiosyncracies, 
and who used his power with consummate dramatic ability to 
make his work pass as a genuine work of the Apostle. The 
effort to give verisimilitude to the composition goes far deeper 
than the incidental reference to Tychicus in vi. 21 (Moffatt p. 393), 
Only the art is so carefully concealed that none but the closest 
students of St Paul would appreciate it. And it would be 
hardly worth while to write an elaborate Epistle for the pleasure 
of deluding them. 

To sum up on our first point. The work before us bears 
St Paul’s signature. If it is not genuine, it is a deliberate and 
amazingly skilful forgery. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE XV 


Leaving on one side the question whether such an act would 
fall within the literary conventions of the time, and it is easier 
to take the point for granted than to prove it, we must examine 
next the light which the contents of the Epistle throw on the 
purpose of its composition. 


THE CONTENTS AND FORM OF THE EPISTLE. 


Analysis of Contents. 


The letter begins (i. 1—14) with blessing Gop for all that is 
implied in His eternal choice of men, both Jew and Gentile, ‘in 
Christ,’ and for the Divine consummation of the universe which 
is His ultimate goal. 

Then comes a prayer (i. 15—ii. 10) for the Gentile Christians, 
to whom St Paul is writing, that they may realize that Christ, 
since His resurrection, is the centre of spiritual force for the 
universe, and that Jew and Gentile alike are to find new life in 
Him at the right hand of Gop. 

The next section (ii. 11—22) opens with a contrast between 
the position of Gentile Christians in the time before the Gospel 
with their present position ‘in Christ,’ brought near both to the 
Father and to the ancient people of Gop, in union with whom 
they are now being built together ‘in Christ’ for a habitation of 
Gop in the Spirit. 

This section was in intention a preparation for the practical 
exhortations which begin in c. iv. But these exhortations are 
to be enforced also by a personal appeal to which St Paul’s office 
and his sufferings in the cause of the Gentiles give special force; 
he breaks off therefore in iii. 1 to describe his own situation. 
The mention of his bonds and their relation to the Gentile cause 
leads to a restatement of the characteristic Pauline gospel and 
its significance not for the human race only but for the whole 
host of heaven. Seen in this light the sufferings of the mes- 
senger are a distinction not a discredit. And the ideal of the 
Christian life finds positive expression in a fresh intercession, 
based on the world-wide, age-long vision of the truth now 
revealed to men, culminating in a doxology. 
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Then come (cc. iv.—vi.) the practical exhortations, first (iv. 
1—16) in a positive form to humility and meckness inspired 
by love, safeguarding the unity among men which Christ had 
died to restore. This exhortation is reinforced by an enumera- 
tion of the forces making for the unity of the Church as a living 
body under leaders of various grades, the gift of the ascended 
Christ. 

The next paragraph (vv. 17—24) calls for a resolute renuncia- 
tion of the heathen ideal of life, and the adoption of the new 
standard provided by the Truth of the Gospel. 

This new standard is then (iv. 25—v. 5) detined in various 
particulars in contrast with the vices of human society, and 
stress is laid on the duty of living as children of light 
(vv. 6—14). Christian living in evil days craves careful walking 
(vy. 15—21) and withal continual thanksgiving in a spirit of 
mutual subordination in all the relations of life. 

Three of these relations, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, masters and slaves, are treated in detail (v. 22—vi. 9), 
the relation of husband and wife being expanded to bring in 
from a fresh side the thought of the love of Christ for the 
Church, and His sacrifice of Himself for her purification. 

The Epistle closes with an appeal (vv. 10—2U) to the com- 
munity as a whole and to every member of it, to prepare for the 
inevitable spiritual conflict, by putting on the whole armour of 
Gop, through unceasing prayer, and with a request for their 
intercession on his own behalf as an ambassador in a chain for 
the sake of the Gospel. 

The next two verses (21 f.) commend Tychicus, presumably 
the bearer of the letter. It closes with a solemn benediction 
(v. 23 f.). 

Such in outline are the topics of which the Epistle treats, 


The Form of Composition. 


The form of composition is not easy to characterize. It ig 
a rich storehouse of theological teaching, but it is in no sense 
a formal dogmatic treatise. It is, as we have seen, an intensely 
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THE HISTORICAL SITUATION XVii 


personal utterance on the part of the writer, yet it is hardly 
a letter in the sense in which the other Pauline Epistles, even 
the Romans, are letters. You cannot sketch a portrait of 
St Paul’s correspondents from the indications which the letter 
itself supplies. They are, at least in the main, Gentiles, but 
there is nothing distinctive in the teaching which they require, 
or in the dangers to which they are exposed. In this respect it 
resembles the First Epistle of St John more closely than any 
other New Testament writing. Dr Westcott described that very 
happily as ‘A Pastoral,’ and the Epistle to the ‘Ephesians’ may 
well be placed in the same category. 


THE HISTORICAL SITUATION PRESUPPOSED. 


It contains in outline a complete statement of the gospel of 
St Paul to the Gentiles. He is making known to them their 
place in the whole counsel of Gop, and praying that they may 
understand and correspond to the grace now revealed to them 
in Jesus Christ. There is no strain of doctrinal controversy to 
mar the symmetry of the development of his theme. But the 
practical interest is dominant throughout. Each element of 
truth is seen in its direct bearing on life. Men are living in evil 
days and need to be on their guard against an ever present 
power of evil. They must by resolute effort appropriate the 
stores both of spiritual wisdom and of spiritual strength which 
are now available in Christ, if they are to escape the pollution of 
their pagan heredity and environment, and live at unity with 
their brethren in the one body. 

Stress is no doubt laid on the enmity between Jew and 
Gentile which had been done away by the Cross. But there is 
no indication in the letter that the danger to the internal peace 
of the Church against which he warns his Gentile readers came 
especially from the survival, even in the regenerate, of these 
ancestral animosities. This may no doubt have been the case in 
some, nay, even in the majority of mixed local Churches. . But 
no stress is laid on this in the language used in iv. 3—6. The 
Epistle to the Philippians is sufficient to show the need of 
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humility and meekness to prevent friction even in a homo- 
geneous and loyal community. Above all it is worth while 
calling attention to the fact that there is no indication of any 
general danger threatening the peace of Gentile Christianity as 
a whole. However we are to account for the fact, there is no 
trace in ‘Ephesians’ of any organized opposition to the Pauline 
Gospel on the part of ‘the Judaizers’ such as dominates the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and against which St Paul warns both 
the Romans and the Philippians. 

It is also worth notice that the Epistle is written throughout 
from the standpoint of a Jew. The superiority in regard to 
spiritual position and privilege of the Jew over the Gentile is 
taken for granted. The Church is the true Israel and the gospel 
to the stranger is that he has become a fellow-heir with the 
original members of the household of Gop. Now the time within 
which this attitude was historically possible, and a revelation 
concerning it could be regarded as a novelty, is strictly limited. 
It was only natural between converts in the first generation. It 
can hardly have survived the final rupture between the Church 
and the Synagogue which came at the Fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. 

Again, the entire absence of any danger of persecution by the 
civi] authorities is very remarkable, especially in view of the 
prominence given to this feature in an Epistle otherwise so 
closely akin to ‘Ephesians’ as the First Epistle of St Peter. 
The situation presupposed could only have been reproduced by 
a strong effort of historical imagination, if ‘Ephesians’ was 
written after the outbreak of the Neronian persecution in 
A.D. 64. 

The claim therefore that the Epistle makes to Pauline 
authorship is in perfect harmony with the internal evidence 
of date which its contents supply. If we confine our attention 
to the Epistle itself, the alternative hypothesis that it was 
written by a disciple of St Paul in Asia Minor about a.p. 80 has 
singularly little except the ghost of the Tiibingen hypothesis in 
its favour. 
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IF NOT GENUINE, WHAT? xix 


THE ALTERNATIVE HYPOTHESIS, 


Leaving on one side the question, which we shall have to 
consider later in another connexion, whether St Paul’s credit 
had sunk so low in Asia Minor at this period that it would have 
been doubtful policy to appeal to his authority, let us concen- 
trate our attention on the appropriateness of this Epistle to the 
function assigned toit. It is called an ‘eirenicon,’ a ‘catholicized 
version of Colossians’ put forward to promote a reconciliation 
between the two divisions into which the Church had at one 
time been hopelessly divided in consequence of the opposition 
between the followers of St Paul and the followers of the 
original Apostles, 

It is assumed that the author was a disciple of St Paul, 
deeply imbued with his master’s spirit, and capable of carrying 
on his master’s thoughts into fresh and unsuspected, but not 
inharmonious, developments. It is assumed further that he 
conceived the plan of ministering to the peace of the Church, 
not directly by discussing individual points of disagreement, 
but indirectly by writing a general Epistle in his master’s 
name to Gentile Christendom, in which the gospel should be 
so stated as to make the thought of schism in the, body of 
Christ intolerable. 

The subtlety of the scheme is on a par with the skill with 
which it is carried into execution. It is a pity that so ingenious 
an hypothesis should have so little internal consistency to 
recommend it. 

Let us examine it a little more closely. 

Its fundamental postulate is the existence of a deep division 
in the Christian camp, going back almost to the commencement 
of the missionary activity of St Paul, and for which St Paul 
himself must be held to have been in great measure responsible. 
Faith in this postulate was the ground of F. C. Baur’s attack on 
the genuineness of the Epistle, and still inspires doubt in the 
minds of writers who, like Jiilicher in Enc. Bib., acknowledge 
the insufficiency of the other objections which have been raised 
against the Pauline authorship. But surely if that division 
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existed with St Paul’s sanction, and remained unreconciled as 
everyone must have known at his death, how could a loyal 
disciple write, and still more how could St Paul’s more extreme 
followers of the first generation accept, such a letter as a true 
expression of their master’s opinions? 

In fact the acceptance of a date not later than 80 a.p. for 
‘Ephesians,’ whoever wrote it, is fatal to the Tiibingen hypo- 
thesis. But the failure of that hypothesis removes the only 
motive assigned for the composition of the Epistle on the 
assumption that it is not the work of him whose name it 
bears. 


CONCLUSION FROM GENERAL SURVEY. 


The Epistle then not only claims to be the work of the 
Apostle St Paul himself, but taken broadly the contents of 
the Epistle and the evidence of date and purpose provided by 
them give strong support to the truth of the claim. 

We must pass on to consider whether the internal evidence 
when examined more minutely tends to confirm or to upset this 
conclusion To this end we must compare the Epistle in detail 
in respect of language and thought with the other Epistles 
which bear St Paul’s name. It will be convenient to begin with 
the linguistic evidence in the Vocabulary and Style. 


THE EVIDENCE OF VOCABULARY. 


First, as to Vocabulary. Dr Moffatt’s section under this 
heading leaves much to be desired. It consists of two lists of 
words (a) 38 words peculiar to the Epistle to the Ephesians in 
N.T., (8) 44 words not found in the Epistles which he accepts as 
of genuine Pauline authorship. To these lists a variety of notes 
are appended, the point of which would seem to be to provide 
grounds for transferring 15 words, owing to certain peculiarities 
in their use, from the second list to the first. 

He then adds this comment: ‘The absence of some of these 
from the extant letters may be accidental (e.g.) dyvaa, opyita, 
but real significance attaches to the substitution of ddBordos (as 
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in 1 Ti. iii. 6, 2 Ti. ii, 26) for the Pauline caravas, and the use 
of €v rois éroupaviows 5 times.’ 

Then after discussing the allusions to ‘ Apostles and Prophets’ 
in iii. 5 and ii, 20 and the meaning of dvaywacxorres in iii. 2-4, 
which raise questions exegetical rather than strictly ‘linguistic,’ 
he comes back to various ‘un-Pauline touches,’ such as icre 
ywaooxortes (Vv. 5), 6 marnp tis SdEns (i. 17), rpd karaBorjs kdopov 
(i. 4=Jn xvii. 24), the novel use of pvaornpiov (v. 32) and 
oikovopia (in providential aspect), the application of deritew 
(ili. 9), mvevpa rod vods (iv. 23) etc. He then diverges to 
peculiarities of grammatical construction and the unusual 
length of the sentences in the Epistle, interjecting, before he 
passes on to lay great stress on the idiosyncracies of style, the 
following admission. ‘The linguistic data may be allowed to 
leave the problem of authorship fairly open,’ To this he appends 
anote. ‘Nigeli ( Wortschatz des Paulus, 85) goes even further: 
“im ganzen scheint mir der Wortschatz dieses Briefes...eher 
eine Instanz fiir als gegen die Echtheit zu sein.”’ He is, how- 
ever, content to leave the student to determine for himself the 
bearing of this conclusion, if it should prove to be well founded, 
on the argument of the section. Clearly the evidence from 
Vocabulary has in itself no interest for him unless it can be 
shown to be unfavourable to the Pauline authorship. Otherwise 
we might have expected some reference to the careful examina- 
tion of these lists in Zahn’s Introduction (vol. 2, p. 518 ff.), and 
Hort’s Prolegomena. This omission is unfortunate, as it leaves 
the student wondering with Zahn why, because St Paul wrote 
évdvodpevoe Tov véov Tov avaxatvoupevor in Col. iii. 10, it should 
be impossible for him to have written dvaveovoOat...xai evdvcarbat 
rov xawov av@pwmov in Eph. iv. 24? And, again, wherein lies 
‘the real significance’ of the substitution of d:aBodos (as in 
1 Ti. iii. 6, 2 Ti. ii, 26) for the Pauline caravas in face of the 
facts in the N.T. use of the terms to which Dr Hort calls 
attention! ? 

1 ¢Qne example must be noticed because it has attracted an 


inordinate amount of attention. In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
6 didBodos occurs twice, 6 Zaravas not at all; whereas St Paul’s earlier 
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The fact is that the conditions under which a negative con- 
clusion as to authorship can be based simply on the presence or 
absence of any set of words in any particular composition are 
confined within very narrow limits, and Dr Hort gives pregnant 
hints for determining what those limits are. Dr Moffatt, un- 
fortunately, still imagines that the lack of examples in certain 
accepted Epistles of St Paul, or even the presence of examples 
in certain doubtful Epistles, is sufficient to stamp a phrase as 
‘un-Pauline.’ Zahn has done a useful piece of work in com- 
piling lists of ‘suspicious’ words and phrases in the Epistle to 
the Galatians on the same principles that Holtzmann and 
von Soden had followed in their lists from ‘Ephesians,’ so 
that we may have some criterion to enable us to judge whether 
the proportion of unexampled or ‘suspiciously’ attested words 
and phrases is unreasonably high. 

The fact is, however, that the method so applied is radically 
unsound. It concentrates attention only on a part, and that 
the most ambiguous part of the evidence. If we appeal, as we 
are bound in cases of doubt to appeal, to the Concordance, we 
cannot evade the task of examining the whole of the evidence. 
In the Appendix will be found a complete list of the words 
contained in the Epistle with the exception of proper names, 
the commoner pronouns, prepositions, and particles. They 
amount to 481. Nearly three-fifths of these are common to 
various groups of N,T. writers, and seem to yield no direct 
evidence for or against the Pauline authorship. The remainder 
fall into four classes. J. The easiest to identify are the drag 
Aeyopeva. These number 41 (together with 5 unique phrases 
46). II. On the other hand there are 60, the evidence for which 
is confined to the 13 Epistles which bear the name of Paul, and 


Epistles are without 6 d:a8od0s but have 6 Zaravds seven times. But 
in truth this alternative use of the Greek or the Hebrew form is 
exactly like the alternative use of the Greek or the Hebrew form of 
St Peter’s name within the one Epistle to the Galatians which has 
Ilérpos twice and Kyn@as four times. Moreover no less than six books 
of the New Testament, written by four different authors, have both 
6 daBoros and 6 Laravas; viz. St Matthew, St Luke, St John, Acts of 
the Apostles, First Epistle to Timothy, Apocalypse.’ H. p. 157 £. 
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which clearly must at this stage be treated together whatever 
sub-divisions in the grouping it may be necessary to make 
afterwards. These all have a primd facie claim to be considered 
characteristically ‘Pauline.’ III. Closely linked with these there 
appear a number of words which have similar ‘ Pauline’ attesta- 
tion, but also occur in a small group of writings, which, without 
bearing his name, show signs of his influence, and on this 
and other grounds may be conveniently classed as sub-Pauline, 
notably the two books that bear the name of his companion in 
travel, the Gospel of St Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and 1 Peter. This class numbers 44. 
There is no reason to regard these words as less characteristic of 
the master because of their subsidiary attestation. IV. There 
remain a class numbering also 44, consisting of the words, 
peculiar to ‘Ephesians’ in the Pauline group, but occurring 
also in other parts of N.T. They may be further sub-divided 
according to the nature of the subsidiary attestation into (a) a 
‘general’ section supported by a variety of writers, and (b) a 
distinctively ‘sub-Pauline’ section, the members of which occur 
only in one or other of the writings which we have classed as 
‘sub-Pauline.’ This last sub-division contains 17 members, 13 
of these occur in St Luke (10 only in him), 3 in ‘ Hebrews’ 
(2 only in Hebrews), 4 in 1 Peter (2 only in 1 Peter). 

As no one doubts that the Epistle is either by St Paul or 
by a disciple, the problem before us is considerably simplified, 
The issue narrows itself down to this. Do the real affinities of 
‘Ephesians’ lie with ‘the Pauline’ or with the ‘sub-Pauline’ 
writings ? 

The question cannot of course be solved by rule of thumb. 
The instances must be weighed, not merely counted. But even 
so the distinctively ‘sub-Pauline’ class is singularly lacking in 
significant members. It consists of ayvoa A*%, 1 P}, dxpo- 
yevaios 1 Pl, avéva A*®, H!, amwedn A*%, epyacia L1, A4, 
e’omdayxvos 1 P}, davdrns L!, mavordia L}, wdpotxos A*, 1 P}, 
marpia L}, Al, rodcreia Al, aipa xat cap& H!, ovveadifey L}, 
cwrnpwov L%, Al, tmepavw H', ppdvnos L?, xapirovy L?. 

Of these, ravowAia and imepdyw occur twice each in Eph., 
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none of the others occur more than once. The only remarkable 
coincidence is in regard to dxpoywviaios, once each in Eph. and 
1 P, and that is in any case taken from Is. xxviii. 16 (LXX.). 
All the other words come from common roots abundantly 
attested in the Pauline writings, nor is there anything alien 
to St Paul’s habits of mind indicated by the use made of them. 
In no case is there any difficulty in regarding them as akin 
to Class III, ie. as genuine Pauline words with sub-Pauline 
attestation. 

We are indeed told that the use of mapocxos in Eph, ii. 19 is 
‘a silent correction’ of 1 Pet. ii. 11. The comment has at least 
this merit, that it calls our attention to the fundamental differ- 
ence which underlies the use of the same word in the two 
writers. In St Peter the word is part of the ‘patriarchal’ 
imagery (e.g. Gen. xxiii. 4) of which his mind is full. Cf. 1 Pet. 
i. 1, iii. 6. We are sojourners on earth, as Abraham sojourned 
in the land of promise, for we have not yet reached our true 
home. In Eph. Gentiles are no longer ‘sojourners,’ resident 
aliens in the land which has already been given to God's 
people for their inheritance, but full citizens. 

evordayxvos is not found in LXX., and is peculiar to Eph. 
and 1 Pet., but even if the coincidence is not accidental, there is 
nothing to show which way the indebtedness lies, and owAdyxva 
occurs 8 times in Pauline Epistles, and not at all in 1 Pet. 

On the other hand, the distinctively Pauline Class IT is not only 
numerically much larger but full of suggestive material. The 
problem is complicated by the possibility of a direct dependence 
of Eph. on Col., which must be discussed at length later, but for 
which every allowance must be made now. We must therefore 
rule out for the present 12 words found only in parallel passages 
in these two epistles: dv@pwmrapecxos, dmroxaradddocew, ailtery, 
avfjors, apy, araddorpwicda, dPOarpodovria, piLotcba, cvveyei- 
pev, cuv(womroreiv, Uuvos, ex yuyns. There are also 12 words 
in this group common but not peculiar to the two Epistles, 
dvjkew, amhdrns, apxn (of angels), etye, évépyea, eLayopatew, 
kedbady (metaph.), oikovouia (of spiritual stewardship), capa (of 
the Church), ypnorérns, wadpos (of Christian psalms). 
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Of these, dmdorns, apyn, eEayopagev, and wadryos may be 
neglected because they occur in closely related contexts in 
Col. and Eph. dvjxew is used in different contexts in the two 
Epistles, but calls for no special remark. The common use of 
the characteristic Pauline e¢ye is noteworthy. yxpnordrns, which 
is used of human kindness in Col., as in Gal., 2 Co., is used of 
the kindness of Gop in Eph. as in Rom.*‘, Tit.1 St Paul’s use of 
evépyeia of the operation of Gop is distinctive (cp. évepyeiv). It 
is used in each Epistle in relation both to the faith of Christians 
(Eph. i. 19, Col. ii. 12) and to St Paul’s stewardship, Eph. iii. 7, 
Col. i. 29 (cf. Gal. ii. 8), but in freely varied phrases which 
exclude the hypothesis of mechanical imitation. olxovoyuia, used 
in Eph. iii. 2 as in Col. i. 25, 1 Co. ix. 17 of St Paul’s own office, 
is boldly transferred in thoroughly Pauline fashion? to the 
Divine administration of the ages. 6 madaws dvOpwmos is used 
in similar contexts in the two Epistles (Eph. iv. 22, Col. iii. 9) 
and is found also in Rom. vi. 6. But whereas this is the only 
instance in Col. of this characteristically Pauline use of dv@pazos 
(yet cf. rov vedy iii. 10), Eph. shares 6 €0@ adv@pwmos with Rom. vii. 
22 and 2 Co. iv. 16, and adds 6 xawos avOpemos (iv. 24, cf. ii. 15) to 
the list. oépa of the Church is found alike in Col. i. 18, i. 24, ii, 19 
and in Eph, i. 23, iv. 12—16, v. 23 as in 1 Co. xii. 27, cf. Rom. xii. 5, 
but with a difference of emphasis. In Col. the thought is rather 
of what Christ is to the Church. In Eph. we learn what the 
Church is to Christ. And it is impossible to believe that the 
companion picture is the work of an imitator, however masterly, 
The metaphorical use of xepadn? is confined to St Paul in N.T. 
It is used of the relation of husband and wife in 1 Co., of Christ 
and the Church in Col. It is used in both connexions in Eph. 
It is used also of Christ and every man in 1 Co., of Christ and 
all principality and power in Col. We should not need therefore 
the 35 remaining words in this class to prove that, if Eph. is the 
work of a disciple of St Paul, he not only absorbed Col. but also 
had a far greater mastery of St Paul’s characteristic modes of 


1 See H, p. 159. . 
® Excluding xed. ywvias from LXX. in Mt, (1), Mk (1), Lk. (1), 


Ac. (1), 1 Pet. (1). 
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thought and expression than any of the other so-called sub- 
Pauline writers. This conviction is deepened as we continue 
our investigation through the list. We cannot of course com- 
ment on it in detail. It is worth notice however that dvaxe- 
araoicba, aveétyviacros, mpoeroipdfey, mpocaywyn, mporiévat, 
found rarely, if at all, in the LXX., are confined in N.T. to Eph. 
and Rom. 

More weight attaches to the use of the figure of an ambassador 
in Eph. and 2 Co. for the ministerial office, and to the use of 
appaBayv of the gift of the Spirit in 2 Co, i. 22, v. 5, the key to 
the meaning of which is given by Eph. i. 14. dopa edwdias in 
Eph. v. 2, with its suggestion of the sacrificial value of Christian 
service, is a striking link both with Ph. iv. 18 and more remotely 
with 2 Co, ii. 14ff The figure is connected in thought but not 
in language with Rom. xii. 1f., 1 Pet. ii. 5. oixedou7y appears in 
Eph. both of the growth of the Church regarded as a building, 
ii. 21, iv. 12—16, and of moral ‘edification.’ In both these 
senses the word is peculiar to St Paul, though the verb is found 
in Acts and 1 Pet. The use of vads also of the Church or of the 
individual as the habitation of Gop (with the possible exception 
of Jn ii, 21) is confined to Eph. ii. 21, 1 Co. iii, 16 f., vi. 19, 
2 Co, vi. 16, the thought of the earlier Epistles being taken up 
and worked out in detail in the later. Yio@ecia again in spite of 
its prominence in Gal. iv. 5, Rom. viii. 15—23, ix. 4 is not found 
elsewhere except in Eph. i. 5. This is the more significant as 
the word does not occur in LXX. And there is every reason 
to believe that St Paul was the first to apply the figure to 
illustrate the Jewish and Christian relation to Gop. Nor is the 
use in Eph. i. 5 a mere repetition of the language of the earlier 
Epistles, Once again we are forced to ask ourselves, Is such 
mastery as this of the deepest and most characteristic of 
St Paul’s conceptions really to be attributed to a singularly 
gifted disciple? Of course there is no limit to the power of 
the imagination to create any number of such beings to people 
the desert created by the lack of historical evidence for the 
darkest period in the history of the Church, but the evidence 
supplied by the vocabulary of the Epistle makes it distinctly 
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easier to believe that ‘Ephesians’ was written by the master 
himself. 

There remain two points arising out of the vocabulary on 
which there is something to be said before we pass on, Dr 
Moffatt calls attention to the strange phrase rd mveipa rov vods 
7pOv in iv, 23, and to the recurrence of the preposition év—115 
times in the Epistle. 1rd mvedpa rod voos he calls an ‘un-Pauliue 
touch.’ It is certainly unexampled in St Paul, as it is in the 
whole Greek Bible. It is a pity however that he doves not give 
us his reasons for thinking that St Paul was less likely than 
anyone else to create it. For there can be no doubt that the 
use of vovs in this connexion is peculiarly Pauline, In St Paul’s 
psychology, as we see from Rom., vois stands pre-eminently 
for the faculty of moral discernment, cf. Rom. i. 28, vii. 23. It, 
more than anything else in our nature, bears witness to our 
degradation, cf. Col. ii, 18. Our new life begins with ‘the 
renewal of the mind,’ R. xii. 2. vovs in fact in this connexion 
is an equivalent with him, as it is in some cases in LXX., for 


ab or 325 commonly represented by xapdia. St Paul describes 


our regenerated outlook on life as rd gdpévnua rov mvevparos 
(Rom. viii. 6), ‘the attitude of mind produced by the Spirit,’ 
and attributes it to the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ in us. 

In other words the transformation of our minds, as he con- 
ceived it, begins when the Spirit of Christ takes possession of 
our spirit and works outwards from within. If so, St Paul 
might well bid us think of the process as beginning in ‘the 
spirit of our mind.’ Certainly we know no other writer into 
whose psychology the phrase can fit so readily. 

The use of ev, 115 times in 289 lines, is certainly remarkable. 
The proportion however is not greater than we find in Col. (80 
in 197 lines), What stands out most in regard to it however is 
the recurrence of the phrase ¢v Xpior@ or its equivalent, This 
phrase, as we shall see later (pp. Lxiiff.), belongs to Class III. It 
is characteristically Pauline. Deissmann, as we shall see (p. Ixii), 
has given strong reasons for believing that it was created by him. 
It has also proportionally very slight sub-Pauline attestation— 
Ac., 1 Pet., Heb., ?Apoc. (pp. Lxiii, xix), It is found very rarely 
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in Clem. Rom., Ign., Polyc., students of St Paul as they were. In 
this Epistle the full length and breadth and height and depth 
of its meaning stand revealed as nowhere else, In this fact 
surely we have not a sign merely, but a demonstration of the 
presence of the master’s hand. No one but Odysseus could 
after this fashion bend Odysseus’ bow. 


STYLE. 


The question of style is much more difficult to deal with. 
The elements which combine to constitute style are subtle, and 
it is only the least significant that lend themselves to objective 
treatment. The distinctive effect depends almost entirely on 
the susceptibility of the observer. Some readers for instance 
regard Wordsworth as cold and unimpassioned: Aubrey de Vere 
warns us against mistaking the radiant whiteness of intense 
passion for snow. A similar mistake, as Dr Hort points out, is 
only too possible in regard to Ephesians. We may regard the 
writer as phlegmatic, because the intensity of his emotion has 
for the time subdued all the tumultuous energies of the man, 
and, to adopt Dr Moffatt’s metaphor, we miss ‘the cascade’ 
because the whole stream is moving forward with resistless 
force under a surface of apparent calm. 

Nor is this all: granted that in the largest sense of the term 
‘the style is the man,’ and the saying is pre-eminently true of 
St Paul, because his letters reflect with singular directness the 
feeling of the moment; yet that very fact precludes us from 
expecting uniformity of style in a many-sided man. 

St Paul’s style for instance varies remarkably in writing to 
the same correspondents within a comparatively short space of 
time, as his extant letters to the Corinthians, whether we count 
them as two or three, are sufficient to prove. It changes with 
startling suddenness in the middle of Phil. This fact alone 
should prevent us from being too much affected by the difference 
in style and tone between Ephesians and the other Epistles of 
the Roman Captivity—even supposing, what is far from proven, 
that Phil, was the last of the four, 
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I must, however, confess that I entirely fail to understand 
Dr Moffatt’s objection to unity of authorship between Col. and 
Eph. ‘on the ground of the unparalleled phenomena’ which the 
Greek of Eph. presents, i.e. the unusual length and louse con- 
struction of many of its sentences, For in this respect there is 
very little to choose between the two Epistles. For instance in 
Nestle’s Text there are, it is true, only 7 full stops in the first 
100 lines after the opening salutations in Eph. But then in 
Col. there are only 8 in 107. Nor is Col. lacking either in pre- 
dilection for the nominativus pendens, or for bold genitival 
formations, e.g. rd xparos rs Sdéns, 7 Bacidela Tod viod rhs ayamns 
avrov. 

The difference between the two Epistles is really, as Dr 
Moffatt sees, bound up with the fact that the controversial 
element in Col is absent from Eph., and that Eph. is not 
addressed to any particular community. But he gives no 
reason why St Paul should not for once write a circular letter. 
There certainly seems no valid reason on the ground of style 
why any one who accepts Col. as St Paul’s, should feel any 
hesitation about accepting Eph. also. And Dr Hort’s suggested 
explanation (pp. 152f.) of the causes of the change, which is 
undoubtedly most marked, between Eph. and St Paul’s earlier 
writings, may well stand, coupled perhaps with one further 
consideration, which seems to have been overlooked. The 
real literary affinities of great parts of the first three chap- 
ters are not, as Dr Moffatt suggests, ‘lyrical’ but liturgical. 
The opening sentence is an act of adoration. In the next, 
thanksgiving passes into intercession. It is difficult not to 
believe that we have in them the fruit of many years’ experience 
in leading the devotions of Christian congregations. Just as 
his continuous practice in teaching and exhortation must be 
condensed and crystallized in the doctrinal and hortatory 
sections of this and other Epistles, 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN ‘EPHESIANS’ AND COLOSSIANS. 


We come now to a closer examination of the relation in which 
Eph. stands to Col. It will be well to note at the outset that 
though there is an unusual amount of common matter in the 
two epistles, the phenomenon is by no means without parallel 
in the acknowledged epistles of St Paul. A large section of 
Gal. re-appears with variations in Rom. And 2 Thess. is so 
closely akin to, and at the same time so distinct from 1 Thess., 
that a theory has been seriously put forward that they were 
written at the same time, and sent the one to the Gentile 
and the other to the Jewish section of the Church. St Paul 
therefore has no inherent objection to repeating himself. He 
was not haunted by any anxiety on behalf of his literary 
reputation. 

The problem however of the relation between Eph. and Col. 
is intricate. It has been examined with great minuteness by 
Holtzmann, who evolved an extremely elaborate solution to 
account for the evidence of originality presented first by one 
epistle and then by the other. His theory of an original 
Pauline nucleus which gave rise first to Eph. and then was 
expanded by the same writer into Col. as we have it, has found 
no supporters. Von Soden, who started from Holtzmann’s 
position, has little by little come to regard the whole of Col. 
(with the exception of i. 166, 17) as the work of St Paul. 
Holtzmann’s theory is stated at length and examined in detail 
by Dr Robertson in 8. B. D,2(Eph.). It is discussed also by Dr 
Sanday, 8. B.D.* (Col.), and in Hort’s Prolegomena. 

No sufficient purpose would be served by a fresh examination 
of it here. The inter-relation of the two Epistles has however a 
very direct bearing on this problem of authorship, and is well 
worth minute study. It is difficult to know how best to present 
the facts. Dr Moffatt has printed the parallel passages in 
English following the order of Col. In the introduction to 
Dr Westcott’s Commentary his editor, Mr Schulhof, has printed 
the passages in Greek following the order of Eph. Both 
preseutations are useful, but the method does not carry us very 
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far. Even if with the help of these lists we go through each 
epistle, underlining the words which occur in the other, we get 
only a partial view of the amount of resemblance between them, 
because again and again identity of thought is masked by 
diversity of expression, and we have no clue to the principle 
underlying the differences both in emphasis and arrangement 
If we wish to have the whole evidence before us we must go 
through our epistle paragraph by paragraph, noting as we go 
along the nature and the distribution of the parallels both in 
thought and language to be found in Col. 

The opening salutations, Eph. i. 1 f., Col. i. 1 f., follow the same 
type if é€v "Edéo@ or some other title be used in Eph. i. 1. The 
addition rots ovaw in Eph. has parallels in Rom. i. 7, Phil. i. 1, 
but the whole phrase stands somewhat awkwardly between 
dyios and xai microis. 

We note however that St Paul associates no one with himself 
in Eph.: a feature without parallel in his letters to Churches 
except in Rom. The addition of ddeAdois in Col. is unique in 
St Paul’s salutations. It is found in the closing benediction in 
Eph. vi. 23, cp. Gal. vi. 18. It is difficult to account for the 
omission (also unique) of cai Kupiov “Invod Xpiorov alter Beov 
matpos npayv in Col. i. 2. 

The act of adoration in Eph. i. 3--14 has nothing strictly 
parallel in Col. Many of its thoughts and phrases however 
recur in Col. in different contexts (cf. ¢xAexroi Col. iii. 12 with 
efedéEaro Eph. i. 4). tyv xapev rod Geov Col. i. 6 with ris xaperos 
avrov Eph. i. 6f. ov viow ris dyamns airov év & Exopev THY aro- 
AUrpwow tHy aheow Tov dpapridv Col. i. 13 f. with év ro jyarn- 
péve@ év @ ex. T. am. Sea TOU aiparos a. T. a. T. maparreparey in Eph. 
i. 6 f. where the addition in Eph. has a further parallel in Col. i. 
20 8:4 rod aiparos Tov oravpov. ¢€v macy copia kai guvéoe: in Col. 
i. 9 accompanies ryv émiyvwow Tov Oehjparos a’rov; in Eph. i. 9 
God made grace to abound év racy codig cai hpovnce yvwpicas 
Hiv TO p. TOU OeAnparos avrod. Only ro OéAnya in Col. i, 9 (as in 
Eph. v. 17, vi. 6) is the law of individual action, whereas in Eph. 
i. 9 it controls the ultimate destiny of the universe. 

The cosmic signification of the Christ including ‘all things 
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in the heavens and on earth,’ is emphasized also in Col. in respect 
of creation (i. 16) and reconciliation (i. 20) as well as of goal (eis 
airév i. 16). The two Epistles therefore are entirely at one in 
a highly developed Christology, but they develope the thought 
independently. 

tv pepida Tov KAnpov Col, 1. 12 recalls ékAnpwOnpev Eph. i. 11. 
thy edmida (Col i. 5, cf. i. 23,27) finds a counterpart in mponAme- 
xéras Eph. i, 12 (cf. ii, 12, iv. 4). fv mponxoveare ev To AOyo Tis 
dAnOeias tov evayyeAiov Col. i. 5 corresponds closely with dxov- 
gavres Tov Adyov THs adnOeias, Td evayyédor, a description of the 
Gospel which acquires special significance by the contrast worked 
out later in Eph. iv. with 9 wAavn, 7 ararn and ro Wevddos. 

These coincidences are various and striking. At the same 
time they are casual, and in a sense superficial. Nor is there 
any indication that the writer’s treatment of his theme has 
been in any way modified for the sake of introducing them. 
They are as much at home in one context as in another. There 
is in fact nothing whatever to suggest the hand of an imitator. 
The same phenomena recur, as we shall see, throughout the 
Epistle. They are perfectly natural if the two writings are 
regarded as the work of one and the same author at about the 
same time. For they illustrate the circle of ideas in which the 
mind of the writer was moving at the time. No mechanical 
theory of literary dependence either way can account for them. 

The section of thanksgiving and intercession (Eph. i. 15— 
ii. 10) opens with an account (v. 15) of information received 
by St Paul with regard to his converts. This corresponds 
closely with Col. i. 4, Philemon 5. If this stood alone it might 
be regarded as a sign of the dependence of Eph. At the same 
time, this is not the only possible explanation of the simi- 
larity. It may quite well be a statement of fact, and as such 
throw direct light on the occasion of writing. St Paul had 
recently received through Epaphras (Col. i. 7, iv. 12) special 
information concerning the churches at Colossae, Laodicea and 
Hierapolis, and no doubt at other places through which he 
would have had to pass on his way to Rome. We know from 
Col. ii. 1 how deeply the situation in the churches that St Paul 
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had not seen affected him and how earnestly he was praying for 
their spiritual strengthening and enlightenment, especially in 
‘the mystery of Gop.’ What more effectual step could he take 
for this end than writing just such a letter as this? 

The phrases in the two epistles referring to St Paul’s thanks- 
givings and intercessions (Eph. i. 15, Col. i. 9) naturally correspond. 
The introductory formula éa rotro xai found in each is found 
also in 1 Thess. ii. 13, iii. 5. veiav movotpevos (Eph. i. 16) which 
is not found in Col. is found in Philemon as well as in Rom. 
and 1 Thess. 

St Paul’s prayers on behalf of his correspondents, as we 
should expect if the two letters were written at the same time 
to Churches of whose condition he knew by report and belonging 
to the same district, follow similar lines. In Eph. i. 17—19 the 
prayer is that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ the Father of 
the glory (Col. i. 3 only partly parallel, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 31) may 
give them a spirit of wisdom and revelation in ‘apprehension’ 
of Him (Col. i. 9), the eyes of their hearts being enlightened 
(? Col. i. 12) that they may know the hope (ef. Col. i. 5, 23, 27, 
Eph. iv. 4) of His calling, the riches of the glory (Col. i. 11) of 
His inheritance (Col. i. 12) in the saints, and the surpassing 
greatness of His power (Col. i. 11) to usward who believe. 

In Eph. attention is concentrated on the elements of the truth 
which require to be vividly apprehended, nothing is said of their 
bearing on life. In Col. i. 9—12 on the other hand the effect of 
the gifts on character is prominent throughout. The prayer is 
that they may be ‘fulfilled’ (cf. ii. 10, Eph. iii. 19) with the dis- 
cernment of His Will (Eph. i. 9, v. 17, vi. 6) in all wisdom (Eph. 
i. 8,17) and spiritual understanding to walk worthily (Eph. iv. 1) 
of the Lord unto all pleasing (Eph. v. 10) in every good work 
(Eph. ii. 10, iv. 28) bearing fruit (Eph. v. 9) and increasing by 
the discernment of God (Eph. i. 17) being empowered with all 
power (Eph. i. 19) according to the might of His glory (Eph. i. 19) 
unto all endurance and long-suffering with joy, giving thanks 
to the Father who made them sufficient for their share of the 
inheritance of the saints (Eph. i. 18) in light (Eph. v. 9). 

The prayer passes on in Eph. i. 19 to explain the source and 
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spring of faith in those who believe ‘ according to the operation 
of the might of His strength which He made operative in the 
Christ when He raised Him from the dead and set Him at His 
right hand.’ This thought of the ascended Christ, as, so to 
speak, radiating faith into us, is only partly prepared for by 
Rom. iv. 24, and has its closest parallel in Col. ii. 12, But while 
Eph. i. 19f. helps us to see all that is implied in Col. ii. 12, 
it adds an element which to say the least is not apparent 
in Col. 

The thought naturally leads in each case to a description of 
our former state of ‘death’ in trespasses. In Eph., however, 
this development of the figure is postponed till after the relation 
between the church and Christ, her risen Head, has been de- 
fined. This relation has been treated earlier in Col. i. 15—23. 

In Eph. i. 20—23 the points emphasized are, first, the universal 
Sovereignty implied in the Ascension!, the condition of the 
function ascribed to Him as ‘the centre of spiritual force’ for 
the universe, and then the function of the church as ‘fulfilling’ 
Him. The headship of Christ in relation to the body is found 
in Col. i. 18, ii. 192, But the thought of ‘the fulfilment’ of the 
Christ by the church in Eph. seems unique. Yet even that is 
at least suggested by Col. i. 24, ra torepypara, and by Col. iii. 11, 
mdvra kai ev waow Xprorés. 

The state of spiritual death out of which we are raised by the 
Gospel is described in Eph. ii. 1—3, in relation to the Gentiles 
(ii. 1 f.), as the result of spiritual slavery to the world, the 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit of the disobedience, 
while the Jew (ii. 3) is enslaved to his own fleshly (i.e. selfish) 
lusts, and is none the less under wrath. In Col. the spiritual 
slavery is ascribed in i. 13 to ‘the power of darkness’ (cf. Eph. 
v. 7, vi. 12). The ‘death’ in ii. 13 is due to trespasses and ‘the 
uncircumcision of their flesh,’ which does not mean the physical 


1 dy deka is found in Col. iii. 1. The sovereignty over principalities 
ew is regarded in Col. i. 16 as implied in their creation, ef, 
li, 11, 15. 

? Can the ‘Headship’ over principalities and powers also ascribed 
to Him in Col. ii. 11 give the key to the meaning of xepad} umép 
mavra in Eph. i. 22? 
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fact of their lack of the outward sign of circumcision, but the 
spiritual fact that they were still enmeshed in their fleshly 
(selfish) nature. This corresponds to the description of the 
Jewish condition in Eph. ii. 3. But the Jews are not separately 
mentioned. The Gentile condition is further defined, as we 
shall see later, as a state of alienation, Col. i. 21 (cf. Eph. ii. 
12, iv. 18). 

Deliverance from this state of death comes according to both 
Epistles as the result of a quickening with new life which we 
share with Christ, Eph. ii. 5, Col. ii. 13, and is ascribed in 
Eph. ii. 4—10 to the mercy, and the love, and the kindness of 
God. These are all prominent in relation to the work of our 
salvation in Rom. But in Col. we find no mention of these quali- 
ties of God, nor do calw carnp carnpia or cwrnpiov occur in 
it. Our redemption is described simply as an act of free forgive- 
ness, xapiodpevos nuivy wavra ra wapanrewpara, ii. 13, iii. 13; of. 
Eph. iv. 32. 

The reference to the place of yapis in our salvation in Eph. ii. 
6f. calls out a further reminiscence of earlier controversies in the 
contrast between ‘faith’ and ‘works.’ There is nothing of this 
in Col.; though it is interesting to notice that ‘the good works’ 
on which Eph. ii. 10 lays stress are recognized as the true content 
of the Christian life in Col.i.10. The vista of ages still to come 
in Eph. ii. 7 (cf. iii. 21) does not open out before us in Col. The 
next section (Eph. ii, 11—22) deals with the union of Jew and 
Gentile in one body to constitute a spiritual temple in Christ. 
This topic does not occur in Col. Many of the thoughts in 
the section however reappear, seen from a different side and in 
different proportions. For instance, the reference to circum- 
cision ‘so-called’ ‘made with hands’ (Eph. ii. 11) has its 
counterpart in the circumcision ‘made without hands’ in 
Col. ii. 11. The alienation in Eph. ii. 12 and the enmity in 
ii. 14 refer to the relation between Jew and Gentile ; they have 
their roots in an alienation from (Eph. iv. 18) and an enmity 
towards (ii. 16) Gop. In Col. i. 21 only the God-ward side of 
the thought is presented, and the need for and the provision of 
reconciliation is seen to extend to ‘all things in heaven and on 
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earth.’ In the same passage the peace-making is ‘through the 
blood of the Cross’ (Col. i. 20), the reconciliation is ‘in the 
body of His flesh’ ‘through death.’ Similarly in Eph. ii. 13 ye 
were made nigh ‘in the blood of the Christ.’ The enmity is 
undone ‘in His flesh’ (ii. 14). The reconciliation is ‘in one 
body’ ‘through the Cross’ (ii. 16). In Col. (i. 19—23) the 
reconciliation is apparently seen as coming from Gop, though 
it is possible that the subject changes in the course of the long 
irregular sentence, as it does certainly in ii. 13,14, In any case, 
in Eph. ii. 14 Christ is Himself our peace, and the peace-maker, 
and this side of the thought recurs in Col. iii. 15 in the reference 
to the peace of the Christ, supplemented by a phrase which 
would be very obscure without the comment provided by this 
section in Eph., ‘ whereunto ye were called “in a body” or “in 
one body.”’ In Eph. ii. 14 the dissolution of the enmity be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, typified by the barrier in the Temple at 
Jerusalem which it was death to the uncircumcised to overpass, 
is connected with the disannulling of rév vépov trav éevroday ev 
Séypaow. This is effected ‘in His flesh’ ‘through the Cross’; 
cf. Col. i. 20. In Col. ii. 14 the forgiveness of our offences, the 
removal of the barrier between us and Gob, is effected by the 
cancelling of 7d yetpdypador trois Séypacw 6 qv drevavriov jpiv, 
and its nailing to the Cross}. 

The reference to the body as a temple has no counterpart in 
Col., but the figure of the building, which is worked out in 


1 These two passages, though otherwise singularly independent in 
phraseology, are linked together by their common use of the term 
déyuara, otherwise unexampled in St Paul, The meaning and con- 
struction are uncertain in each case. The best clue would seem to 
be provided by the use of the verb doyuarlferGe in Col. ii. 20. False 
teachers were at work to bring back the Colossians to a slavery of 
precisely formulated prescriptions which reproduced just that feature 
in the Law which made it destructive of our peace of conscience, 
‘which by its ‘“ ordinances” was against us.’ (The displacement of 
rois déyuaow for the sake of emphasis is thoroughly Pauline.) If, 
owing to his controversy with the Colossian false teachers, this aspect 
of the Law was prominent in St Paul’s mind, it might easily affect 
his language with regard to the Law, even without any polemic end 
in view. If, however, as is most probable, Eph. was to circulate in 
the Colossian district, the addition would be far from otiose, 
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detail in Eph. ii. 20—22, at least supplies a back-ground for 
TeOepediopévor in Col. i, 23 (E. iii. 17) and éorcodopotpevor in 
Col. ii. 7, as Ro. xi. 16—18 illustrates éféutwpévor in E. iii. 17 
and Col. ii. 7. 

The personal appeal in Eph. iii. 1—13 is based on St Paul’s 
sufferings on behalf of the Gentiles, just as it is, in quite different 
language, in Col. i. 24. In connexion with this appeal we have 
closely parallel descriptions of the ‘stewardship’ (Eph. iii. 2, 
Col. i. 25) of ‘the mystery’ committed to him. The ‘ mystery’ 
however is defined from two different points of view in the 
two epistles. In Col., where the problem to be solved concerns 
the perfecting of the individual believer, the ‘mystery’ is 
‘Christ in you the hope of glory.’ In Eph., where the point to 
be emphasized is the corporate unity of the Church, the 
‘mystery’ is ‘joint membership’ in Christ Jesus. In each case 
the truth is regarded as one that has only just dawned on the 
world. Hidden from all eternity (Eph. iii. 9, Col. i. 26) the truth 
in its individual aspect has been manifested rots ayios ad’rod. In 
its ecclesiastical aspect the recipients of the revelation (Eph. iii. 5) 
are oi dyin dréaroXo adrod cal rpopjrat. In each case (Eph. iii. 7, 
Col. i. 23) St Paul claims to be a minister (d:dxovos) of the 
Gospel, breaking off in Eph. iii. 8 to give expression to the sense of 
his own unworthiness. In each case he is sustained in his task 
(Eph. iii. 7) cara riy évépyecay ths Suvdpews airoi, Col. i. 29 xara 
Thy evépyetay alrov Thy evepyoupévny ev epoi ev Suvdapes, cf. Eph. iii. 
20, cara riv divapey thy evepyoupévyy ev jpiv. All the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge (Col. ii. 2 f.), now available for every man 
as he attains to maturity in Christ, constitute for the Gentiles in 
Eph. iii. 8 ‘the unsearchable riches of the Christ,’ and in con- 
sequence there is now being made known through the church to 
spiritual intelligences other than human ‘the manifold wisdom 
of Gop.’ This extended horizon corresponds to the extension of 
the sphere of reconciliation already noticed in Col. i. 21. Even 
in Eph. however the individual is not forgotten in the corporate 
revelation. The great intercession (iii. 14—19) for spiritual 
strengthening (cf. Col. i. 11) is to issue in an indwelling of 
Christ (cf, Col. i. 27) in the hearts of believers and according 
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to the best attested reading (iii. 19, wAnpwOqre) in their personal 
perfecting (cf. Col. ii. 10, éore wemAnpwpévor). 

The practical exhortations in the two epistles are on very 
different scales. In Col. the contrast of the Christian and 
heathen standards of character and conduct is sketched in 
13 verses, iii. 5—17. The duties attaching to the fundamental 
relationships of life occupy 9 verses, ili. 18—iv. 1. A concluding 
paragraph of 5 verses (iv. 2--6) deals with prayers and Christian 
conversation. The whole section contains only 27 verses. Cor- 
responding to this we have 85 verses in Eph. iv. 1—vi. 20. 

The first section in Eph. (iv. 1—16) deals with the personal 
qualities required for the preservation of the unity of the Church, 
and the truths by which it is safeguarded. There is nothing 
directly answering to this in Col., but the personal qualities are 
part of the general Christian ideal of character which St Paul 
sketches in Col. iii, 12-15. Humility and meekness, long- 
suffering, mutual forbearance, and love are common to the two 
lists. The peace which Christ has made for us holds a promi- 
nent place both in Eph. iv. 3 and in Col. iii. 15. In Eph. it 
is the bond which makes us and keeps us one. In Col. we 
are bidden to submit ourselves to its arbitrament and as the 
goal of our calling! in one body. In the description of the 
goal which lies ahead of the Church as the result of the 
harmonious co-operation of all its members, immunity from 
false teachers in iv. 14 is described in language which recalls 
Col. ii. 22. It is also possible that the figure of the ‘triumph’ 
of Christ in Col. ii. 15 was suggested to St Paul by Ps. Ixviii. 19 
quoted in Eph. iv. 8. The last verse of this section (iv. 16) has 
a close and instructive parallel in Col. ii, 19. In Col. St Paul is 
explaining the failure of the false teachers because they had not 
kept their hold on ‘the Head,’ in dependence on Whom the 
whole body equipt and knit together with joints and bands 
grows with a power of growth derived from Gop. Here the 
attention is concentrated on the individual. He has lost that 
touch with Christ which is the condition of growth for the body 


1 The use of civdecuos in these two related contexts in different 
senses is curious, 
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to which he belongs. The fact that the body is an organism is 
required for the argument, but no hint is given to explain what 
is meant by the joints and bands. In Eph. the Apostle is 
dealing directly with the body as an organism. We see that 
its structure depends on the gift from the ascended Christ of 
leaders whose work it is to bring all the saints to such ripeness 
of age (cf. Col. i, 28) in Christ that they can stand unmoved 
against the wiles of error, keeping their hold on, by growing into 
closer union with, Christ their Head, ‘in dependence on whom 
the whole body fitly framed and knit together by every joint 
of its equipment contributes to the growth of the body by 
the operation in due measure of every single part.’ Notice 
once more the light thrown by the Ephesians on a casual phrase 
in Colossians. 

We pass in Eph. iv. 17—24 to the contrast between the 
heathen and the Christian standards of living. The heathen 
manner of life is traced back, as in Rom., to the state of moral 
inseusibility into which they had sunk and which was evidenced 
by gross sensual indulgence. The Christian ideal on the other 
hand is Christ! who represents the new humanity after the 
Divine pattern, with which we have to be continually clothing 
ourselves’, after we have by resolute effort put off the old. 

These differences are traced back in Eph, to an underlying 
contrast of truth or reality on the one hand, and falsehood, 
deceit and error on the other. This contrast is barely, if at all 
indicated in Col. (aAjnOera i. 5, 6, dmrarn ii. 8). 

St Paul passes on (Eph. iv. 25—v. 14) to consider in detail the 
duty of the Christian in the world, laying down the principles of 
truthfulness in speech, the control of indignation, honesty in 
work, healthy conversation, the avoidance of friction by the 
imitation of the kindness and forgiveness of Gop as revealed in 
Christ. Then comes (v. 3—5) an earnest warning against any 
tampering even in casual talk with sensuality or covetousness, 
followed (v. 6—14) by an appeal to let the light of Christ shine 


1 guabere and Fxovcare correspond to mapeddBere in Col. ii. 6. 
2 This figure (common in St Paul) is connected in Col. iii, 11 with 
the abolition of national and social distinctions, cf. Gal. iii. 28. 
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out through them into the world to convict of sin and quicken 
with new life. The warning against false teaching is once more 
reminiscent of Col. ii. 8. The corresponding section in Col. 
contains two lists of contrasted qualities. The evil to be put off 
falls into the same two classes of sensuality and covetousness. 
And here as in Eph. we are warned that ‘covetousness is 
idolatry.’ The process is described under a figure which re- 
calls Rom. viii. 13 as the ‘mortification of our members that 
are on the earth,’ and as ‘the stripping off’ (cf. ii. 11, 15) of 
the old man. Nothing is said expressly of the state of spiritual 
insensibility, but the new man is renewed «is émiyv wow (ef. i. 9), 
which gives us the complementary thought to éyvoa, Eph. iv. 18. 
The Christian ideal is here as in Eph. based on the pattern of 
Gop and of Christ, and brings together features found in different 
contexts in Eph. iv. 2f., 32, v.1f. The ethical outlook, though 
freely varied in expression, is in fact identical in the two 
epistles. The dangers to be avoided are the same, and so are 
the features of the great Exemplar emphasized for special imita- 
tion, and the method of deliverance. 

The next section in Eph. (v. 15—vi. 9) deals with the fulfilment 
of the fundamental relationships of family life. It is introduced 
by an exhortation (15—21) to wisdom and watchfulness in all 
relations, making the most of opportunities, substituting spiritual 
exhilaration for the intoxication of wine, finding expression in 
spiritual psalmody, and continual thanksgiving to the Father in 
the name of our Lord. This combines the appeal for ‘thank- 
fulness’ in Col. iii. 16 f. with the appeal for wisdom in iv. 5. 
The relations of wife to husband and husband to wife are 
expounded in Eph. v. 22—33 in the light of the relation of 
Christ and the Church. This illustration, drawn directly from 
the main theme of Eph., is not hinted at in Col. iii. 18f. The 
sections on the duty of children in Eph. vi. 1—3, Col. iii, 20 
correspond closely, only the counsel is expanded in Eph. by 
reference to the promise contained in the 5th Commandment}. 

1 Dr Moffatt’s difficulty with regard to this phrase—for which after 
all the Decalogue is responsible and not the author of the Epistle— 


is presumably due to the promise of reward (?temporal) attaching to 
obedience, 
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The advice to fathers in Eph. vi. 4 and Col. iii. 21 is closely allied 
in thought, but curiously varied in expression. The counsels to 
slaves and masters, Eph. vi. 5—9, Col. iii, 22—iv. 1, are identical 
in thought and largely in expression, but without any mechanical 
repetition. 

The concluding section in Eph. vi. 10—20 brings back the 
thought of putting on Christ, under the figure of the panoply of 
Gop for the Christian warfure, and leads to a call to prayer and 
special intercession. Apart from the reference to ‘the power of 
darkness’ (Col. i. 13, cf. Eph, vi. 12) there are no hints of this 
thoroughly Pauline passage (1 Th. v. 8, R. xiii. 12—14) in Col. 
until we come to the counsel with regard to prayer and the 
request for intercession, Col. iv. 2—4 (Eph. vi. 18—20) which in 
Eph. characteristically (cf. iii. 18) includes ‘all the saints’ in its 
scope. 

The sentences introducing Tychicus in the two Epistles, 
Eph. vi. 21f., Col. iv. 7f. are almost word for word the same. 
The phrase iva de «idijre Kal tpets is peculiar to Eph., and has 
caused quite unnecessary difficulty. The use of «ai in the sense 
of ‘you in your turn’ or ‘you as well as others’ when no others 
have been expressly mentioned is thoroughly in St Paul’s 
manner; cf. Eph. i. 15, v. 33; Col. i. 9, iii. 8, etc.; Rom. i. 6, 
iii. 7; 1 Co. ii. 1, iv. 8, xvi. 16; 2 Co. i. 6, vi. 13; Phil. ii. 19; 
1 Th. ii. 13, iii. 5. Here the phrase would be quite natural in a 
letter which was to be carried from place to place by the same 
messenger. It would however be rather more like St Paul, if 
it were regarded as coming from his desire to put his corre- 
spondents on an equality with himself. As news had come to 
him of them, it would be like him to feel that they had a right 
to news of him in return. 

The concluding salutation (Eph. vi. 23 f.) expands St Paul’s 
usual formula found in its simplest form in Col, with a richness 
and fulness entirely appropriate to the grandeur of the theme of 
the whole epistle. 

The facts of similarity and difference are now before us. 
What do they amount to? The two writings no doubt are 
closely connected, We are not surprised that F. C. Baur 
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should have called them ‘twins. They have in common a 
remarkable and highly developed Christology. They have the 
same moral and social outlook. The moral dangers, to which 
the Churches addressed are exposed, are the same. The 
Christian ideal is composed of the same elements, It is 
based on the same foundation, enforced by the same appeal to 
the example of Gop and Christ. The two writings use largely 
the same vocabulary. They move largely in the same circle of 
ideas. Yet there is nothing to suggest that one is dependent 
on the other. In a certain number of cases we have indeed 
coincidences in striking phrases which caunot be accidental. 
For instance év 6 €yopev ryv dmohkitpaow thy aprow rav 
duapriav in Col. i, 14 reappears in Eph. i. 7 with the addition 
of 6:4 rov aiparos. mXeoveFiay Aris €oriv eidmdoAarpeia in Col. iii. 5 
reappears as mXeovéxtns 6 €orw eidwAodarpys. Epxerary dpyn Tov 
Geot in Col. iii. 6 is expanded by the addition émi rods viovs ris 
dmeeias in Eph. v. 6. ¢e£ayopaCdpevoe rov xatpdv (Col. iv. 5) 
has a reason given for it, dre ai nyépar rovnpai eioww, in Eph. v. 
16. 6d@arpodovarcia and avOpwmdpecxos are used together in the 
counsels to slaves both in Col. iii. 22 and Eph. vi. 6. 

These must of course either be cases of deliberate borrowing 
on one side or the other, or else instances of the repetition of 
phrases by the same writer, because for some reason or other 
they happened to be running in his head. It is interesting to 
notice that, when the phrase is expanded, the fuller form, indica- 
ting a freedom of treatment most unlike a borrower, is found in 
Eph. This impression is confirmed by a study of the context 
of the last phrase. A writer, in the habit of exhorting the 
slaves in the congregations that he addressed, would be sure to 
acquire a set of phrases and topics appropriate to their position, 
and would combine them freely with just such variations as we 
find between Col. iii. and Eph. vi. No one working on Col. iii. 
‘as a source’ with the MS. before him would transform it into 
the shape in which we find it in Eph. vi. 

Similarly far the greater number of the less striking but none 
the less real verbal coincidences occur in independent contexts 
in a way inconsistent with any ordinary theory of literary de- 
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pendence, i.e. they would only be possible in the case of a disciple 
who had so completely saturated himself with his master’s words 
and thoughts that no literary analysis could distinguish between 
them. 

At this point considerable interest attaches to the verses, to 
which special attention has been called above, in which phrases 
and thoughts in one Epistle find what is clearly the key to their 
true interpretation in the other. Such for instance as the light 
thrown on 4 miotis ris evepyeias rod Oeod in Col. ii. 12 by 
Eph. i. 19, and on égai cai oivdeopor in Col. ii. 19 by Eph. iv. 
11—16, and on év évi capa: (or év caparc) in Col. iii. 15 by 
Eph. ii. 14—16. Nor is the indebtedness all on one side. év 
déypaow in Eph. ii. 15 would be of very doubtful interpretation 
without Col. ii. 14, and év r7 oapxi Eph. ii. 14 is certainly easier 
in the light of Col. i. 22. Such a relation between the thoughts 
in the two Epistles is only explicable if they are the work of a 
single mind. 

Let us turn now to consider the relation between the two 
epistles in its broader aspect. In deciding questions of 
literary dependence, arrangement of material may be, as it is 
for instance in the Synoptic problem, even more significant 
than verbal parallels. In this respect, however, each Epistle 
follows a plan of its own. It is only in the treatment of the 
fundamental relationships of family life, the relation of husband 
and wife, parent and child, master and servant, that the order 
of topics is the same. Otherwise the distribution of parallels 
on a large scale repeats the phenomena presented on a small 
scale by a comparison between the sections on the duty of 
slaves. They are utterly unlike anything that we should expect 
as the result of literary dependence on a ‘ source.’ 

We come finally to the relation between the ‘two writings in 
regard to dominant idea. Eph. has been described ‘as a set of 
variations by a master hand on themes derived from Col.’ 
This description is curiously wide of the mark. The dominant 
idea in Eph. is in no sense derived from any of the topics dis- 
cussed in Col. The theological problems on which our attention 
is focussed in the two Epistles are radically distinct, though the 
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same view of the Person of Christ provides the solution in each 
case, 

In Col. the problem is to find the secret of sanctification 
for the individual believer. The false teachers provided a solu- 
tion which included a return to a variety of external restrictions 
of a Jewish type, and introduced hierarchies of angels to 
mediate between the soul of man and Gop. The true answer 
appears when Christ is seen in His full dignity as the perfect 
revelation of the Father, Head at once of the created universe 
and of the Church, in personal union with Whom in His 
ascended glory each individual believer can attain the perfect 
development of every faculty of his being. 

In Eph., as we have seen, the writer’s task 1s to expound 
rather than to discuss the place of the Church in the whole 
counsel of Gop for the universe, in the light of the cosmic 
significance of the person of Christ, its Head, and incidentally to 
reveal the ground of the union of Jew and Gentile in Him. 

What shall we say then of the significance of these pheno- 
mena? Do they not in every point establish the conclusion 
indicated in the concise but pregnant judgment of Dr Hort 
(p. 167 f.)? 

‘The more closely we scrutinise those parts of both epistles 
which most nearly resemble each other,—scrutinise them com- 
paratively and scrutinise them in their respective contexts,—the 
less possible it becomes to find traces of a second-hand imitative 
character about the language of either. The stamp of freshness 
and originality is on both; and thus the subtle intricacies of 
likeness and unlikeness of language are a peculiarly strong kind 
of evidence for identical authorship, whether the author be 
St Paul or another....In both we have not merely the prima 
facie evidence of his name in the text and in unanimous ancient 

tradition, but close and yet for the most part not superficial 
connexion in language with his other epistles, and that not such 
a connexion as can with any reasonable probability be explained 
by the supposition of borrowing. Above all, we find in both the 
impress of that wondrous mind and heart.’ 

There can be no doubt that the linguistic evidence, the 
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evidence of the vocabulary and style of Eph., is very strongly, 
and for anyone who accepts Col. as a genuine work of the 
Apostle, overwhelmingly in favour of the Pauline authorship. 


THE EVIDENCE FROM A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE EPISTLE, 


Points of difference. 


There remains for consideration the internal argument from 
the doctrinal position of Eph. This is admittedly inconclusive 
taken by itself as an argument against the Pauline authorship. 
For, though Eph. undoubtedly marks an advance on the earlier 
Epistles, no one doubts that the advance follows the lines of a 
natural development of which St Paul was quite capable. And 
the linguistic evidence which we have just been considering, 
instead of turning the scale, as Dr Moffatt suggests (p. 389), in 
favour of an hypothetical Paulinist, really gives us strong 
reasons for believing that St Paul himself made the advance. 
The subject, however, is of the deepest interest for its own sake, 
and no discussion of the authorship can be complete without 
an examination of it. 

The most interesting points raised by the earlier criticism 
have been dealt with at length in Dr Hort’s Prolegomena (pp. 
123—150). They include ‘the relation of Jews and Gentiles as 
Christians,’ ‘the Church,’ ‘the person and office of Christ,’ and 
‘the prominence of the Holy Spirit.’ The only fresh point raised 
by Dr Moffatt under these heads refers to the absence of any 
reference to the Eucharist among the forces making for Christian 
unity in Eph. iv. 5. The fact is certainly remarkable in the 
light of 1 Cor. x. 17, dre eis Gpros, év waa oi woddoi eopev* oi 
yap mdvres ex rod évds dprou peréxouev. For there, however we 
construe the first clause, the unity of the many as constituting 
one body depends on that which all receive from the one loaf. 
The passage, though no doubt clear enough to the Corinthians, is 
obscure to us from its conciseness and from our ignorance of the 
primitive ritual. We do not know, for instance, whether all the 
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worshippers were at that time communicated from a single 
loaf. If not, we should have to take ‘the one loaf’ as re- 
ferring directly (as in any case it must refer indirectly) to 
Christ. And the allusion to the word of the Lord recorded for 
us in Jn vi. would become certain. 

In any case the appearance of the thought of unity in this 
connexion is remarkable. Prominent as the subject of unity is 
throughout 1 Cor., St Paul is not occupied with it here. He is 
engaged in proving the reality of our participation in the Body 
and the Blood of Christ in the Eucharist, and he does that by 
calling attention to the relation, in which we can know from our 
own experience, that participation in the Eucharist stands to 
our sense of corporate unity. 

We should therefore a fortiori expect a reference to the 
Eucharist in a context dealing directly with unity. We must 
beware, however, of building anything on an argument from 
silence unless we have some positive clue to its significance. 
The absence of any mention of the Eucharist is a very subtle 
and at the same time a singularly ineffective way of ‘ voicing a 
feeling of protest against a popular view of the Lord’s Supper, 
which, if it was ‘tinged by pagan sacramentalism,’ must have 
been felt by the protestant to be fraught with infinite peril. 
And we should need far more evidence to justify us in accepting 
this guess than is supplied by a reference to the even more 
ambiguous silence of St John and to a very precarious interpre- 
tation of Hebrews xiii. 7-17 with its clear reference to an altar, 
whatever that may be, of which we as Christians have the right 
to eat, Ifthe writer had really had any cause to be anxious on 
the score of ‘pagan sacramentalism’ he would have had just as 
much ground for leaving out all mention of Baptism as of the 
Lord’s Supper. This explanation of the silence, then, is too frail 
to support a theory of divided authorship against any positive 
evidence on the other side. 

Still the silence is a fact and, as soon as our attention has 
been called to it, demands an explanation, though we know 
from the outset that certainty must be unattainable, For the 
most reasonable explanation by no means necessarily describes 
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the cause to which the phenomenon was actually due. Sheer 
forgetfulness can produce the same result as deep design. 

Assuming, however, that the omission was no accident, it is 
worth considering whether it was due to rhetorical reasons. 
Certainly the paragraph as a whole has a rhythm and a balance 
which a fresh member in one of the clauses would seriously affect, 
as anyone can see who will try to rewrite it so as to include the 
Eucharist. Even when you have determined what word to use 
kuptaxdv Seimvov—xdaois Tov aprov—dapros—roripwv—rpameta 
(evyapioria as a specific title would certainly be an anachronism 
in the lifetime of St Paul), you have still to determine in what 
form you are to bring in your allusion, for the Eucharist, unlike 
Baptism, is not a single experience once for all in the life of a 
believer, It postulates constant repetition; and while, as 
1 Cor. x. 17 and the formula in the Didaché show, the loaf 
supplies a natural symbol of the unity in variety of an indi- 
vidual congregation, it can only import the unity of all 
believers everywhere when ‘the One Loaf’ is identified with 
‘the personal Living Bread’ or with His mystical Body, 
ie. with eis xkvpios or év capa already included in the list. 

This last consideration points the way to what seems the 
most probable reason for the omission. As ecclesiastical or- 
ganization developed the Eucharist became, as we see from 
Ignatius, at once an instrument of local discipline and the 
symbol and bond of unity between the Churches of different 
lands. But as Dr Hort points out (p. 130) the conception of 
unity to which expression is given in this Epistle is more 
rudimentary than that. ‘The units of the one Church spoken 
of in this Epistle are not churches but individual men.’ And 
from this point of view all that is required for the sacramental 
expression of this unity is given by Baptism. 


Elements characteristically Pauline, 


In the comparative study of doctrine, however, as in the 
study of the vocabulary of the Epistle, the problem is not 
seen in its true proportions as long as attention is concen- 
trated only on points of difference, and no avcount is taken of 
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the extent to which Eph. is built up out of elements of thought 
which are characteristic and distinctive of St Paul. A complete 
discussion of the problem, therefore, would entail a comparative 
study of all the thoughts in the Epistle, a task which is clearly 
beyond our limits here. We must content ourselves with a few 
specimens. These will naturally be chosen from among the 
thoughts which find clearest expression in Eph. and in which the 
advance on St Paul’s earlier writings is most pronounced. Still, 
the thoughts in this Epistle have every mark of originality 
about them. They are the products of the writer’s own thinking, 
not picked up from ‘a source.’ So if we can show that the root 
of the matter was in each case in St Paul, we shall have gone a 
good way towards establishing his right to the credit of the 
flower. 

It is this that gives a positive value to Dr Hort’s exposition 
of the relation between the teaching with regard to the univer- 
sality of the Gospel, the universality of corruption, and the true 
circumcision as we find it in Rom. and the entirely harmonious 
though somewhat more fully developed teaching on the same 
subjects which we find in Eph. The same remark applies to 
the preparation to be found in 1 Cor. and Col. for the teaching 
in Eph. on the subject of the Church and on the person and 
office and work of Christ (H. pp. 128 ff.). 


(i) & ots érovpav(ots. 

Let us take first the attitude towards life implied by the use, 
to which Dr Moffatt rightly calls attention, of the remarkable 
and unique phrase ¢v rois érovpavios five times in this Epistle. 
It meets us in i. 3 as the sphere in which the Church here and 
now is enriched with all spiritual blessings. It is the sphere in 
i. 20 of the present sovereignty of our Ascended Lord, which we 
share with Him (ii. 6). The other spiritual powers in this region 
are watching the manifestation of God’s wisdom as it is revealed 
in His dealings with us (iii. 10). It is also the scene of our 
warfare with the spiritual forces of evil (vi. 12). 

This conception of a world of spiritual realities as the true 
scene here and now of Christian activity is in thought as well as 
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in phrase characteristic of Ephesians, the climax of a develop- 
ment which it is worth while studying step by step. 


In 1 and 2 Thess. St Paul writes to men just raised from the 
darkness of heathenism to a clear consciousness of the presence of a 
living God before whom they stand and to an eager expectation of 
the imminent appearing (mapovela) of His Son from heaven. The 
truth that they had learnt had in it the seed of » moral trans- 
formation. They were sons of light and must live as such. The 
death and resurrection of Jesus were a pledge to them of an abiding 
communion with Him, which death had no power to break. The 
name of the Lord Jesus was on them and must be glorified by their 
lives now as well as in the day of His appearing. The Lord Jesus 
was in them to raise them to their true glory (2 Thess. i. 12). 

In the central group of his Epistles, containing 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. 
and Rom. (whatever be their chronological order), the conception 
of the present union of the Christian with Christ becomes dominant, 
and is worked out in detail in a variety of connexions. The 
clearest expression of the thought is found in Gal. ii, 20, ‘I live, 
yet no longer I, but Christ lives in me; and the life that I now live 
in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God that loved me and 
gave Himself for me.’ It is regarded, as in the context of this 
passage, as a sharing in the crucifixion of Christ, by which the power 
of the flesh (Gal. v. 24) and of the world (vi. 14) is broken, or asa 
union with His Death and Burial through Baptism, snapping the 
chain of sin and putting an end to the jurisdiction of the Law. It is 
regarded, from another point of view, as the entrance into a new state 
of existence, which is to the old as life to death, by union with His 
Resurrection. In this new state Christ is formed in us, and becomes 
to us wisdom from God, righteousness, sanctification, redemption. 
And through Him we are reconciled to, and have peace and perfect 
freedom of intercourse with God, sharing at once in the sufferings 
and in the consolation of the Christ, showing forth both the dying of 
Jesus and His life in our mortal flesh. These sufferings are not all 
caused by persecution from without. Our own redemption is not 
consummated, until the body shares to the full in the life of Sonship 
on which the spirit has entered. We have the treasure in earthen 
vessels. We groan in this ‘bodily frame,’ longing to be clothed 
upon with the habitation ‘ out of heaven’ (of heavenly material) (é 
ovpavod instead of éx ys, 1 Cor. xv. 47) which awaits the dissolution 
of this ‘earthly’ organism. While still at home in the body we are 
‘absent’ from the Lord. Yet we are called to put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and according toa strongly supported reading in 1 Cor. xv, 49 
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to wear ‘the image of the heavenly ’ (rod émovpaviov) here and now. 
The Jerusalem which is above is already our mother. All things are 
ours, for we are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s, The inconceivable 
blessings which God has prepared for them that love Him are already 
freely given us by God. We are His temple. The Spirit of God 
dwells in us. We have the mind of Christ. Our bodies are His 
members. We are one spirit with Him, Heaven has come down to 
earth. His word is very nigh in our hearts and on our lips. His 
power tabernacles (2 Cor. xii. 9) over us, and works mightily within 
us (2 Cor. xiii. 3). 

In the next group—the Epistles of the Captivity—chiefly perhaps 
owing to the continuous pressure of the Judaistic controversy and its 
concentration of interest on things material and external (Phil. iii. 19 
ra ériyea), St Paul is led to present this same truth in a still bolder 
shape. To live is still Christ and to die is gain. To depart and be 
with Christ is very far better than to continue in the flesh. We live 
looking for the Lord Jesus Christ to come as Saviour from Heaven 
and transfigure the body of our humiliation. Yet the man who is 
straining every nerve to win the prize of his high calling in Christ 
Jesus, whose one object is to win Christ and to be found in Him, to 
know Him and the power of His resurrection and the fellowship of 
His sufferings, realizes that his life has been raised into a new region 
where the earthly considerations which fill the whole horizon of the 
Judaizers are no longer relevant. His citizenship isin heaven, He 
has risen above the region of shadows to the region of spiritual 
realities, where God is moon and sun. His heart and his mind must 
be filled with the things above where Christ is seated at the right 
hand of God (Col. iii. 1—3). For the new life into which we pass by 
union with His death belongs to us as not risen only but ascended. 
It is hid with Christ in God. 

This is the thought which is crystallized in Ephesians into the 
new phrase €v rots érovpavlos. It is, as we have seen, the sphere of 
the whole round of a Christian man’s activity. His conflict, for he is 
not yet perfected, no less than his crown, is here. We need not 
therefore be surprised, as if there was any internal inconsistency in 
St Paul’s thought, at meeting ‘the spiritual forces of wickedness’ év 
rois érovpavios. If there be war in our heaven, it must be a grappling 
with essential evil. And indeed the battle can have no decisive issue, 
until it is taken up into that higher region. Rules, regulations and 
restrictions affecting outward things may produce correct conduct, 
but fail altogether to get down to the root of the evil. It is only by 
lifting our hearts into an atmosphere, in which no foul thought can 
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live, that we can effectually ‘mortify our members that are on the 
earth.’ It is only by surrendering ourselves continuously to the 
guidance of the Spirit that we can do to death the deeds (the corrupt 
habits, rpdéecs) of the body, and escape the overmastering domination 
of the desires of the flesh. 

The phrase is not only peculiar to Ephesians in the writings of 
St Paul, it is also peculiar to St Paulin the N.T. But it is only the 
expression, not the thought, that lacks » parallel. The thought of 
‘the heavenly Jerusalem’ to which we have already attained according 
to Hebrews! may very well be derived directly from St Paul. But 
even in the Gospels St Matthew's favourite phrase ‘the kingdom of 
the heavens’ receives and reflects light from St Paul’s conception. 
To sit with Christ ‘in the heavenlies’ (Eph. ii. 6) is to sit with Him 
‘in His throne’ (Apoc. iii, 21), An even closer approximation in 
thought however is to be found in Jn xiv. 1—3. & rots érovpavlots 
describes exactly ‘the place’ which our Lord went to prepare for us, 
that after He had come back from the grave, when He had come to 
preach peace to them that are afar and to them that are nigh (Eph. 
ii. 17), we and He might abide in it together. It is ‘the realized 
presence of the Father’ in which He had lived and worked all the 
days of His ministry on earth (Jn iii, 13). 

€v Tois €rovpavios is then, as our study shows, thoroughly at 
home in the Pauline circle of thought. It is far more than a 
curiosity in literary expression, or even than an edifying topic 
for Christian speculation. St Paul lives what he preaches, and 
his mind throughout this whole Epistle moves in this high 
region of spiritual reality. 

This being so we need not be surprised at the range of 
thought or the intensity of restrained emotion that mark it 
out even above his other writings. Here more than elsewhere 
he is dominated by the old prophetic consciousness (cf. Amos 
iii. 7) that he has been admitted into the secret counsel? of the 

1 See Heb. xii. 22, of. iii. 1, vi. 4, viii. 5, ix. 23, xi. 16. The 
thought had clearly taken a strong hold of the writer of Heb. Out- 
side St Paul (11) and Heb. (6) éwovpdmos is found only in Jn iii, 12, 
Mt. xviii. 35, v.l. In LXX., Ps. lxvii. (lxviii.) 15, Dan, iv. 23, 2 Mac. 
iii. 39 only. : ; ' ; 

2 uvorhpov (Eph. (6)) is another dominant word in this Epistle. 
There can be no doubt that its affinities in St Paul’s mind are 


Hebraic, not Greek. The use of the word in LXX. is confined to 
Dan. ii, It ig found in other translators both in Dan, and in 
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Most High and commissioned to declare what Gop is doing to 
the children of men, and sets himself to make known ‘the 
mystery of His Will, not now in fragments (1 Co. xv. 51, 
Rom. xi. 25f.) or by the way, but as his main subject in all the 
breadth and length and height and depth of the purpose of 
the ages. 


(ii) mpobeots Tav aldvey. 


This expansion of the horizon of thought is another distinctive 
feature in Eph. It is worth while here again to examine the 
earlier epistles to see whether they contain any foregleams of 
this stupendous development. 

In his earliest preaching, as his speeches to Jews and Gentiles 
show, the one event in the future on which St Paul strove to 
fix his hearers’ attention was ‘the judgment to come’ (Ac. 
xxiv. 25, cf. xiii 41, xvii. 31) and the promise of salvation 
from the impending doom. So in writing to the Thessalonians 
the sign of their conversion to the living and true GoD was 
found in the fact that they had begun ‘to await His Son from 
heaven,,.even Jesus who delivers us out of the wrath to come’ 
(1 Th. i. 10). 

At this stage attention is concentrated on the approaching 
napovoia (1 Th. ii. 19, iii, 13, iv. 15, v. 23, 2 Th. ii, 8) or 
droxadvys of the Lord Jesus (2 Th. i. 7). This is spoken of 


Is, xxiv. 16, Job xv. 8, Ps. xxiv. (xxv.) 4, Prov. xi. 13, xx. 19. In 
the Apocrypha it is found in Wisd. ii. 22, vi. 22, xiv. 15, 23, 
Sir. il. 18, xxii. 22, xxvii, 16 f., 21, Tob. xii. 7, 11, Jud. ii. 2, 
2 Mac. xiii. 21. Its ordinary meaning is that of a secret confided to 
one by a friend. It is used also of a secret of state. When it is used 
of God it is applied to the knowledge of His purpose which He shares 
with His friends (cf. Jn xv. 15). But His secrets, though confided to an 
inner circle, are like ‘ the secrets of the Kingdom’ in the Gospel, and, 
utterly unlike the Greek ‘ Mysteries,’ communicated to the few only 
that they may be imparted to the world (cf. Mk iv. 11, 21 ff., Amos 
iii. 7 f., 1 Co. iv. 1). 

The only place where it is used in the technical sense of Greek 
Mysteries is Wisd. xiv. 23. The attitude of Philo, de Cherub. 
§§ 12—14, De Sacr. Abel et Ca. § 15, is an instructive contrast to the 
attitude of St Paul. Cf. also de Vict. Off. §12, Q. O. P. L. § 2 and 
de Vita Cont. p. 60 with Conybeare’s note. 
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also in O.T. language as the coming of the Day of the Lord 
(1 Th. v. 2, 2 Th. ii. 2) or as ‘that Day’ (2 Th. i. 10). The 
scene is conceived with great vividness under ‘Apocalyptic’ 
forms only partly reminiscent of the teaching of Our Lord as 
recorded in the Gospels (as «dkémrns 1 Th. v. 2, nav émeovva- 
yoyns em avrov 2 Th. ii, 1). The Lord will appear ‘with all 
His Saints (or Holy ones)’ (1 Th. iii. 13), ‘to be glorified in His 
Saints and marvelled at in all them that believe’ (2 Th. i: 10), 
He shall descend from heaven with a word of command, with 
the voice of an Archangel, with the trumpet of Gop. The dead 
in Christ shall rise first. The Christians who are still alive 
shall be caught up in clouds to meet the Lord in the air 
(1 Th. iv. 16). The issue for them is described as ‘salvation’ 
(1 Th. v. 9), a share in ‘God’s kingdom and glory’ (1 Th. ii. 12, 
2 Th. i. 5), the distinctive feature being unbroken communion 
with the Lord (1 Th. v. 10, iv. 17). St Paul himself looks 
forward to meet his Lord with joy deepened by the presence of 
his converts (1 Th. ii. 19), The issue for the disobedient and 
the persecutors is ‘wrath’ (1 Th. i. 10, v. 9): ‘eternal ruin 
(@\eOpos) in separation from the face of the Lord’ (2 Th. i. 9, 
cf. 1 Th, v. 3, 1 Co. v. 5): this is clearly not annihilation ; it 
corresponds to ‘the outer darkness’ of the Gospels: ‘loss’ 
or ‘destruction,’ dmadea (2 Th. ii. 3, 10); cf. rd droddrds, 
Lk. xix. 10, ete. 

The Day has not yet come (2 Th. ii. 2). Various signs, of 
which notice had been given orally and which therefore remain 
obscure to us, were not yet fulfilled. But the forces that were 
to contribute to the dénouement were already in operation 
(2 Th. ii. 7). The doom was already pronounced on Jerusalem 
(1 Th. ii. 16). On the other hand the choice of the believers 
(1 Th. i. 4, 2 Th. ii. 13) is part of a deliberate plan, prophetic 
of wider issues whether we read dm’ dpyjs (cf. Eph. i. 4) or 
dmapxnv (cf. Rom. xi. 16). 

When we pass to the epistles to the Corinthians the thought 
of the Revelation and the Day of the Lord Jesus is still prominent 
(1 Co. i. 7f.). ‘Apocalyptic’ features meet us in the place of the 
Saints in the judgment on Angels (1 Co, vi. 3) and in the 
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change which will pass over the bodics of believers ‘at the last 
trump’ (1 Co. xv. 51f.), described in 2 Co. v. 2 as ‘the super- 
inducing of the heavenly habitation.’ The thought of the 
Judgment as it affects the Christian worker is more fully 
developed. St Paul still looks forward to exulting before the 
Lord on the ground of his converts (2 Co. i. 14), But each 
man’s work has to pass through a fiery ordeal before the verdict 
is passed on it (1 Co. iii. 8, 13—15, iv. 4f.). And each must 
give account of himself before the Judgment seat (2 Co. v. 10, 
xi. 15). The sentence on the world will be one of condemnation 
(1 Co. xi, 32). The ultimate issue for ‘those that love God’ 
(1 Co, ii. 9) is the substance of the wisdom of which St Paul 
speaks to the mature. It is not declared here. It includes ‘the 
Kingdom’ (1 Co. vi. 9, xv. 50) and the immediate vision of God 
‘face to face’ (1 Co. xiii. 12), The critical moment is at hand 
(1 Co. vii. 29 ff., xvi. 22) though not yet here. The Lord is still 
to come (1 Co. xi. 26), At the same time the powers of the age 
to come are already at work. The Kingdom is not future only, 
it is present (1 Co. iv. 20). We are already being vitally trans- 
formed by the vision of glory vouchsafed to us (2 Co. iii. 18). 
Now is the Day of Salvation (2 Co. vi. 2). Even now the power of 
our last enemy is being brought to nought (1 Co. xv. 26), and we 
are called to put on ‘the image of the heavenly’ (1 Co. xv. 49). 
But this is not all. We have a hint in 1 Co. ii. 7 of a wisdom 
of God which the heralds of the gospel speak ‘in a mystery’ to 
the mature, a wisdom hidden from ‘the rulers of this world’ 
foreordained by God for our glory, including, as we have sceu, 
‘all that God prepared for them that love Him.’ 

This is a foregleam of ‘the mystery of the gospel’ as we find 
itin Eph. And further we have hints of wider horizons than can 
consist with incidents limited to that generation in the striking 
phrase (1 Co, x. 11) eis obs ta rédn rev aldvev Karnvryker. 
And above all in 1 Co. xv. 23—28. In this last passage we 
have, in the closing words ‘that Gop may be all in all,’ a 
vision of the same ultimate goal for the universe that opeus 
out before us in Eph. i. 10, and a clear indication of a period 
of mediatorial sovereignty in which the Parousia marks a 
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stage but not the end. For the end cannot come until every 
adverse power (here again the language is a premonition of 
Col, ii. 10, Eph. i. 21f.) has been brought into subjection, and 
the Parousia certainly does not wait for the attainment of that 
consummation. In 1 Co, xv. the opposing force immediately 
in view is death, primarily no doubt the death of the body 
(vv. 22, 26, 54, cf. 2 Co. v. 3). But there is a pregnant hint of 
the connexion of sin and death in v. 56. We are told, as clearly 
as words can tell, that the restoration to life in Christ will be 
co-extensive with the race (v, 22), though this end again will not 
be immediately attained at the Parousia. 

When we come to Gal. attention is directed so exclusively to 
the problems of the present relation between the soul and Gop 
that the vision of the future is withdrawn altogether. It ap- 
pears, if at all, only allusively in the reference to ‘the present 
evil age’ (suggestive in any case of ‘the evil days’ of Eph. v. 16) 
in i. 4, and in the warning of a coming harvest (vi. 7 f.) in which 
the contrasted issues are ‘corruption’ and ‘eternal life.’ 

In Rom., where the pressure of controversy is less acute, the 
problems of the present receive their interpretation in the light 
both of the past and of the future. The Wrath of Gop appears 
first as a present power, working out almost imperceptibly a 
doom of moral degradation (i. 18), At the same time a catas- 
trophic manifestation of the Wrath is at hand (ii, 5, v. 9). In 
ix. 22 Gop appears in prophetic imagery (Jer. 1. 25, Is. xiii. 5, 
liv. 16) armed with instruments of wrath fitted for the work of 
destruction which lies before Him, only restrained by His pur- 
pose of manifesting the riches of His glory (Eph. i. 18, iii. 16, 
Col. i. 27) by His treatment of the instruments of His mercy. 

The Judgment in the same way is at once present (ii. 16, 
xpive) and self-executing (xi. 22) and future (xiv. 12). Death is 
‘the end,’‘ the wages of sin’ (vi. 22f.). And death (primarily 
spiritual death) is our present condition (v. 17, vii. 10, 24). In 
relation to unbelieving Israel the sentence (as in 1 Th. ii. 16) is 
already at work (xi. 8). They are already both hardened (xi. 8) 
and cast out (xi. 17). 

On the other side of the picture, salvation lies ahead (v. 9), 
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though it is close at hand, and nearer than it was (xiii. 12). Its 
foretaste and pledge is found in present reconciliation with 
Gop (v. 9). Its issue is ‘life eternal,’ which is at once a present 
power, and includes in the future the quickening and redemption 
of our mortal bodies, and a glorification in which the whole 
creation has a share (viii. 11, 17 ff.). In connexion with this 
vision the thought of Gop working out His purpose by definite 
stages first comes into clear expression (viii. 29), and raises a 
difficulty, which causes St Paul the keenest agony, springing 
from the evidence that he saw before him of the present 
rejection of Israel. In grappling with it we are forced to 
realize how intense was St Paul’s conviction that the whole 
course of history, its darkest shadows as well as its brightest 
light, is in the moulding hands of Gop, and that He is moving 
forward by His deliberately adopted method of election (ix. 11, 
xi, 5—7) towards a goal in which ‘all Israel shall be saved’ 
(xi. 26) that He may infold all men in the arms of His mercy 
(xi. 32). Here, as in 1 Co, xv. 22 and Rom. v. 12—21, there 
is no shadow of justification in St Paul’s language for narrow- 
ing the scope of his all-inclusive prophecy. No narrower a 
hope will suffice as a foundation for the conclusion, ‘from 
Him and through Him and unto Him are all things’ (cf. 1 Co. 
xv. 28, Eph.1. 10). There is no hint of the relation in which the 
Parousia stands to the stages by which this consummation is 
attained. 

In the closing Doxology (xvi. 25—27) ‘the mystery of the 
gospel’ clearly embraces ‘the whole counsel of Gop,’ and the 
revelation of it to St Paul and his generation is taken up into 
its place in the eternal purpose. 

We pass from this vision in Rom. without any jar to the 
dominant theme of Eph. It is no longer startling to us to find 
ourselves reading the words of a man who believes that the 
secret of the universe has been made known to him, and that 
he is commissioned by Gop to call all men everywhere to enter 
into it with him. If Jew and Gentile alike are at present 
‘children of wrath’ (ii. 3), and he sees the wrath of Gop coming 
on the | sons of disobedience (v. 6), if he Still bids those who 
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are sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise look for a day, 
perhaps not far distant, which he calls ‘a day of redemption’ 
(iv. 30, cf. i. 14), that cannot be the limit of his horizon. ‘The 
purpose of the ages’ (iii. 11) but now revealed will need ‘ages 
that are yet to come’ (ii. 7) for its accomplishment, even ‘ unto 
all the generations of the age of the ages’ (iii. 21). Nor can we 
be surprised that it should include the attainment of the whole 
race of man (of mdvres, cf. Rom. xi. 32) to the unity of the faith 
and the apprehension of the Son of Gop (iv. 13), the summing 
up of all things in heaven and on earth in Christ (i. 10). 

For the sake of completeness it will be well to follow the 
treatment of the subject through the other Epistles. 

In Phil. the personal interest is once more stronger than 
the dogmatic, and references to the ‘end’ relative or absolute 
are incidental. They no longer constitute the main theme. 
St Paul’s thoughts at this time still turn habitually to the 
Parousia. The Lord is at hand (iv. 5). The ‘Day of Christ’ 
(i. 6—10, ii. 16) is in prospect. For the gainsayers and 
the enemies of the Cross of Christ the end is ‘destruction’ 
(ara@dea, i. 28, iii. 19). The Christian is looking for the Lord 
Jesus Christ as Saviour from heaven to change the body of his 
humiliation to make it conformable to the body of His glory 
(1 Co. xv. 49). The name above every name (ii. 9, cf. Eph. i. 21) 
is prophetic of a triumph which will win the homage of all in 
heaven and on earth and under the earth. 

In Col. as in Gal. attention is concentrated on the present, 
but Christ appears as the goal of creation (i. 16), and the 
instrument of an all-inclusive reconciliation (i. 20). At present 
hid from sight, the day will come when He shall be manifested 
and we with Him in glory (iii. 4). 

In the Pastoral Epistles we find echoes of all the most 
characteristic elements in St Paul’s thinking on this problem. 
Christians still love and look for ‘the appearing’ (émidve, 
1 Tim. vi, 14, 2 Tim. iv. 1—8, Tit. ii. 13, cf. 2 Th. ii. 8). Christ 
Jesus will judge quick and dead and reward each according to 
his work (2 Ti. i. 18, iv. 1—8, 14—18). Special forms of false 
teaching are the well known signs of ‘later times’ (1 Tim. iv. 1) 
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and ‘last days’ (2 Tim. iii. 1). Above all the determining 
factor is the sovereign will of Gop, ‘the King of the ages’ 
(1 Ti. i. 17), who has controlled the whole course of the reve- 
lation of His truth in the past (Tit. i. 2) and in the present 
(1 Ti. ii. 6) as He may be trusted to control it in the future 
(1 Ti. vi. 14 ff.). He will have us pray for all men (1 Tim. ii. 1). 
He will have all men to be saved (1 Tim. ii. 4, iv. 10) and come 
to the apprehevsion of the truth, 


(iii) THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 


For the purpose of the argument with which we are imme- 
diately concerned, these two studies might well suffice to show 
how close is the kinship between the most distinctive thoughts 
of Eph. and the acknowledged writings of St Paul. The 
linguistic link which we found uniting them is deep-rooted in 
common habits of thought and a common outlook on life. 
There remains no room for hesitation as to the verdict from the 
side of literary criticism in favour of the Pauline authorship 
of the epistle. We shall however find it a useful preparation 
for the detailed study that lies before us in the commentary to 
complete our comparative study of the doctrine of the epistle 
by tracing the stages in the growth of St Paul’s teaching with 
regard to the Church. What is characteristic in Eph. is the 
vision of one universal Church, the Body and the Bride of the 
Risen and Ascended Christ, the instrument for the expression of 
His Mind and Heart in the sight of angels and men (iii. 10) and 
for the working out of the eternal purpose of God by bringing 
all men to the knowledge of the truth and faith in Him (iv. 18). 
From another point of view it is a spiritual temple, the meeting- 
place for God and men under the new covenant, God’s home on 
earth, the habitation of His glory. 

It is not surprising that this vision did not rise even before 
the mind of St Paul in all its fulness at the beginning of the 
Gospel. The development of what we may call the ‘self- 
consciousness’ of the Church was naturally a gradual process, 
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kept in check for a time by its organic union with the ancient 
People of God which it was destined to supersede and out of 
which it sprang. At first, therefore, as we see especially in 
1 and 2 Cor., the problems that come up under this head relate 
primarily to the discipline and mutual relation of the members 
of particular congregations, Yet even here the essential charac- 
teristics of the whole Body are revealed in the life of every part. 
Each local Church is taught to regard itself as in a real sense a 
Body of Christ (1 Co. xii, 27). It constitutes a true temple (1 Co. 
iii. 17, 2 Co. vi. 16), the pledge of God’s presence in the midst of 
His people. Each however is taught to realize its union ‘ with 
all that call on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every 
place, both theirs and ours’ (1 Co. i. 2) and to find in the 
established practice of other Churches a check on its own 
freedom, even in the ordering of its own devotional life 
(1 Co. vii. 17, xi. 16, xiv. 33). Each must regard itself as 
betrothed as a pure virgin to one husband even to Christ 
(2 Co. xi. 2). As soon however as the controversy with regard 
to the circumcision of Gentile converts within the Christian 
Church combined with the irreconcilable opposition of the 
Jewish authorities without to force the leaders of Christian 
thought, and especially St Paul, to realize that there was an 
essential distinction between the Church and the Synagogue, 
the wider ‘catholic’ conception of the Church begins to find 
expression. The only ground, on which St Paul could oppose 
the specious attempt of the Galatian Judaizers to admit 
baptized but uncircumcised Gentiles to the outer court but 
not to the inmost sanctuary of Christian fellowship, was ‘the 
unity of the Christ’ the promised seed of Abraham, and this 
involved the breaking down of national distinctions and the 
organic unity of all in one living whole (eis éore) in Him 
(Gal. iii. 16--28). 

It is not surprising therefore that Gal. marks an epoch in St 
Paul’s teaching in this as in other respects. The identification 
(Gal. iv. 23 f£) of Israel after the flesh with Ishmael prepares 
the way for the identification of the Church who is ow mother 
with the heavenly Jerusalem, the Zion of Isaiah xl.—lxvi.; and 
e2 
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for the greeting, surely not confined to the members of the 
churches of Galatia, to ‘the Israel of God’ (vi. 16). 

In Rom. as the figure of the olive tree shows (xi. 17) the 
thought of Jew and Gentile united in one living organism is 
well established, and it is at least possible that in xii. 5 év cpa 
may have a universal significance, at least if ¢oyey may be 
taken to imply that St Paul regarded himself as part of it. In 
Eph. the new element from this point of view lies in the fact 
that the membership of Jew and Gentile alike is carried back to 
God’s choice of us in Christ before the creation of the world 
(i. 4). But even in Eph. ample recognition is given to the 
historical fact of the division between Jew and Gentile (ii, 11 ff.), 
God’s foreknowledge is emphasized as strongly in Ro. viii. 29 f. 
as in Eph.i.4. And the ideal pre-existence of the Church in 
Hermas would develope more naturally from the thought of her 
as ‘our mother’ in Gal. iv. 26 than from anything in Eph. The 
other features in the nature and office of the Church in Eph. 
to which attention has already been called are only the applica- 
tion to the universal Church of features already recognized as 
characterizing local communities. 

At the same time the inclusion of the Church in the eternal 
purpose of God awakens a consciousness of the special function 
which she has to fulfil of which there seems no trace in the 
earlier epistles. In 1 Cor. the Saints are ultimately to judge the 
world (vi. 2), but meanwhile ‘those that are without’ (v. 12) 
are left severely alone. Even in Rom. the share of the Gentile 
Christians in the conversion of the Jews, which St Paul looks 
for, is only indirect. Nothing is said of any missionary obligation 
resting on Christians other than those specially commissioned 
(Rom. x. 15) unless we may take oxevn édéous in an active sense to 
balance oxeun dpyns (ix. 22f.). In Eph. however the knowledge of 
God’s purpose (i. 9) is made known to all, and the responsibility 
for making known His manifold wisdom rests on the Church as 
a whole. St Paul calls on all to let their light shine on the 
darkness of heathenism (cf. Ph. ii. 15f.) and to be shod with 
‘the preparation of the gospel of peace’ (vi. 15). 

From first to last it is striking to notice what a fundamental 
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place the thought of unity holds in the whole conception both in 
regard to local communities and to the universal Church. We 
cannot now give time to examining St Paul’s treatment of the 
forces that tend to disturb domestic peace in 1 and 2 Cor., Rom., 
and Phil. though it would directly illustrate his teaching in 
Eph. iv. We must concentrate our attention on his treatment 
of the fundamental problem of the cleavage, racial and religious, 
age-long and world-wide, that made the Jew despise the Gentile, 
and the Gentile hate the Jew. 

The first point to notice is the fierceness with which St Paul 
rejects any approach to compromise on the question of circum- 
cision which would imply the organization of the universal 
Church on a dual basis The truth of the Gospel for which 
he was contending was the condition of unity, and he must 
sacrifice even the immediate peace of the Church rather than 
surrender it. 

We notice next the special significance, which Hort has 
emphasized in Proleg. to Rom., of the collection for the Church 
at Jerusalem which St Paul organized among his Gentile 
Churches, and which he was prepared at the risk of his own life 
to present in person to his kinsmen after the flesh. He was 
ready to fight for the truth. He was ready to die to further 
the cause of unity. The success of the mission meant the 
triumph of the cause of catholic unity at the head-centre of 
Jewish Christianity. 

These facts of personal history give an intense interest to the 
treatment of the unity of the Church in Eph. and give the clue 
for the right understanding of the whole structure of the Epistle. 
There is no glossing over the old-world cleavage or the depth to 
which the fact of it had entered into the consciousness of the 
writer. It shapes the form of his acknowledgement of the 
blessings which were the common property of the whole Church 
(i. 12—14). It inspires his prayer for his Gentile correspondents 
and his confession of the universal need from which the mercy 
of God had delivered both Jew and Gentile (ii. 5). His special 
instruction deals with the power by which the barrier between 
them had been broken down (ii. 14). His special commission 
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is to declare the fact of the unity (iii. 6), and his imprisonment, 
due directly to his devotion to the cause, gives special point to 
his appeal for the jealous guarding of the precious fact (iv. 1). 

There can be no doubt then of the personal interest which the 
writer feels in his theme. It would be a grievous mistake how- 
ever to leave the impression that he based his own interest in it 
or would have us base ours on any considerations personal to 
himself, There is no touch of self in his account of the way by 
which the unity, which he traces back to its source in the 
person of Christ Himself, had been won for us by His 
Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection and Ascension, or in the 
account of the spiritual forces, by which it is to be preserved 
as an abiding reality, and to be attained progressively by the 
harmonious co-operation of each of the variously endowed 
members of the whole Body. The cause of unity was for him 
no accidental or adventitious ornament of a Creed which for all 
practical purposes would work well enough without it. It was 
the cause of Christ, 


(iv) ’Ev Xpiorg. 


Our comparative study of the doctrine of the epistle will find 
its natural climax in the study of the phrase, which is at once 
the central point in St Paul’s theology, and to a remarkable 
extent the recurrent theme of the whole of Eph., the phrase 
év Xpor@. The systematic examination of St Paul’s use of this 
and the other closely allied forms of speech (ev xupia, év Xpror@ 
"Incoi, etc.) begins with Deissmann’s full and able monograph pub- 
lished in 1892, Die V.7. Formel in Christo Jesu. A short summary 
of his results will be the best foundation for further study. He 
begins by tracing the construction, of év with a personal pronoun 
in the singular, back not to LXX. or Jewish Greek sources, but to 
a classical idiom found notably in Sophocles. He contends that 
in its ultimate analysis ev in this phrase retains its fundamental 
‘local’ force, adapted to popular psychology. He notes that the 
relation is always to a living person. He repudiates the idea 
that St Paul’s use of prepositions is lax and lawless, e.g. inter- 
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changing év and é:a, or again that he is capable of forcing Greek 
prepositions into alien Hebraistic moulds. He then claims that 
St Paul must be regarded as the creator of the formula év Xpirr@ 
‘Ingov. The evidence that he adduces on this point is remark- 
able. The position, if it can be established, is of far-reaching 
significance. It is a striking fact that the formula has no strict 
parallel in the Synoptics, James, 2 Peter, Jude or Hebrews. In 
Acts there is, I believe, only one real instance (xiii. 39), and that 
is in a speech of St Paul’s, in a thoroughly Pauline connexion 
(ev rovr@...dicaovra). iv. 2 is quite different. In iv. 9, 10, 12 
the antecedent is most probably in all cases dvoua. xvii. 28, 
however (avr@=7T@ Oe@), also in a speech of St Paul's, must 
not be overlooked. 1 Pet., which on other grounds we have 
reason to regard as dependent on the Pauline writings, has three 
instances, ii. 16, v. 10,14. In Apoc. there are only two, of & 
Kvplw dmobvnoxovres (xiv. 13, cf. 1 Th. iv. 16, 1 Co. xv. 18) and 
the strange 6 ddeAdis iuav kal cuvKowaves ev ry Ordiver Kal 
Bacwreia xai tropovy ev “Inood (i. 9). This writer also may, as 
we shall see, have been familiar at least with Eph. and Col. 

It is only in the other Johannine writings that we find parallel 
phrases which prima facie have a claim to be regarded as inde- 
pendent. And in none of these do we find ¢v Xporg. It is 
always €v epoi or €v avT@ or ev r@ vig corresponding to ev r@ 
Ilarpi and ev coi and ev r@ bed. 

The relation between the Pauline and the Johannine phrases 
must be considered later. At any rate so far as ev Xpior@ is 
concerned Deissmann has made out a strong case. St Paul 
indeed uses the phrase habitually even when writing to strangers 
without explanation. But the distribution of usage both in 
N.T. and in the Sub-Apostolic Fathers! is strongly against the 
hypothesis that the phrase was in constant use outside the 
circles which had come directly under Pauline influence. There 
is therefore good ground for believing that the form of expression 


1 Tf I have counted correctly Clem. Rom. has 11 examples, Ignatius 
27, and Polycarp 3. Otherwise it is very rare, Only 1 in Hermas, 
2 in Barnabas, 1 in Ad Diogn., none in 2 Clem. 
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is not only strongly characteristic of St Paul but is in fact his 
own creation. 

Passing on from the question of source to the question of 
meaning, Deissmann, after a vigorous and successful protest 
against any attempt to tone down the startling boldness of the 
expression, arrives at last at the conclusion that it connotes 
‘the most intimate conceivable communion between the Chris- 
tian and the living Christ.’ Some of the steps by which this 
conclusion is reached, e.g. the summary identification of Xpuoros 
and IIveidua, are open to challenge. The result, however, may 
be confidently accepted, together with the further observation 
that the ‘Christ’ is for St Paul in this phrase normally not 
Jesus as He was in the days of His Flesh, but as He is in 
His present risen and ascended state. The rest of the essay is 
taken up by heroic, not uniformly successful, efforts to find this 
meaning in every passage in which the phrase occurs. 

Before passing on to an independent examination of the 
material, something must be said on the linguistic affinities of 
the phrase. Deissmann is no doubt right in pleading for a 
Greek background for the use of the preposition. St Paul’s 
style is free from crude Hebraisms. This need not, however, 
prevent us from allowing with J. Weiss and F. Prat a larger 
share to LXX. in moulding the phrase than Deissmann is willing 
to acknowledge. Only when we come to look for parallel ex- 
pressions in LXX., they are hard to find. “Ev r@ 6e@ occurs in 
Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 30=2 Sam. xxii. 30, Ps. lv. (Ivi.) 5, lix. (Ix.) 14= 
evil. (cviil.) 14, lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 22, Is. xlv. 25. "Ev coi (of Gop) 
only in Ps, xvii. (xviii.) 30 and in Hosea xiv. 4. "Ev xupi 
mavToxpdropt Gem avray occurs in Zech, xii. 5. "Ev mvevpart 
only in Mic. iii. 8, Zech. iv. 6. 

Deissmann draws from parallels of this kind ‘the idea of 
dwelling in a spiritual element as an atmosphere.’ J. Weiss 
suggests ‘the appropriate sphere of action,’ giving év a limiting 
force. But the O.T. passages, while no doubt they make fellow- 
ship with Gop a condition of action of various kinds, regard the 
condition as the secret of power and not as limiting freedom. 

The N.T. use both of ev T@ Oew (ev Ged) and éy mvevpare 
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(rarely ev r@ wv.) is worth examination both for its own sake 
and because each phrase is found in close connexion with év 
Xpiora. 

The most interesting example of ev airé (sc. r@ Oe@) is in 
St Paul’s speech at Athens (Ac. xvii. 28) év airé yap Caper xat 
xwovpeda cai écuév. Here the conditions of the use show that 
the construction would not offend Greek ears, and that the idea 
of human life being ‘in its element’ in the Divine had affinities 
with Greek philosophic thought. The phrase recurs in relation 
to the true sphere of Christian life in Col. iii. 3. 

In 1 Th. ii. 2 emappnovacdpeda €v rH OG jpaev the conscious- 
ness of communion with Gop inspired the confidence, as in the 
O.T. examples above. The same explanation would account for 
kavy@pevan €v t® Oem in Rom. v. 11, only the constant use of év 
with xavyao@a to describe thé subject of boasting casts doubt 
on the relevance ot Rom. v. 11, and still more of Rom. ii. 174 
Apart from these passages the phrase is only found in St Paul 
in the salutations of 1 and 2 Th. rj ék. ev 6. a. [juar] cai «. 1 X., 
where it will be noticed that ev 6e@ passes on without any repe- 
tition of the preposition to «.I.X. Here then there can be no 
doubt that communion with Gop as Father, and Jesus Christ 
as Lord, constitutes the spiritual element in which the Church 
finds its true being. 

In the rest of N.T. ev Oe@ marpi is found only in Jude 1, 
perhaps under Pauline influence. Otherwise év 6e6 does not 
occur except in Jn iii. 21, of the condition of right action, and 
év ro beg (twice) in 1 Jniv. 15f. of the mutual indwelling of 
Gop and the believer. 

év mvevtpart (€v r@ mv. three times) occurs 14 times in the 
Gospels aud Acts, six times in relation to baptism. Otherwise 
it denotes ‘spiritual possession,’ whether the spirit be the Holy 
Spirit of Gop as in the case of David, Mt, xxii, 48, Mk xii. 36, 
or Simeon Lk. ii. 27, or our Lord Himself, Lk. iv. 1, Mt. xii. 28, 
or an unclean spirit as in the case of the demoniac (Mk v. 2), 
cf. év r@ BeefeBovr (Mt. xii. 24)=BeeteBotrA ever (Mk iii. 22). 


1 See Prat, La Théologie de S. Paul, vol. 1. p. 434. 
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Similarly it is used four times in Apoe. (i. 10, iv. 2, xvii. 3, 
xxi. 10) of the ‘prophetic’ or ‘ Apocalyptic’ state. 

In all these cases the spiritual environment is represented as 
in active personal relation to the human spirit, and in some at 
least of the contexts év takes on in consequence a Hebraistic 
colour, 

In the Epistles the phrase with two exceptions (Jude 20 
and 1 Pet. iii. 19 év ¢=éy my.) is confined to St Paul (incl. 
Eph. (6)). He uses it once (1 Ti. iii. 16 éd:carwOn ev mv.) in 
relation to our Lord (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 19). Here it follows édave- 
pwOn ev capxi. The sentence is obscure. It is possible that 
His ‘manifestation’ in the days of His flesh is contrasted with 
His ‘justification’ under the new ‘spiritual’ condition of His 
resurrection state. The contrast of cap£ as=aGpa Wuyixdy and 
mvetpa AS=copa mvevparixov could be defended by 1 Co. xv. 45 
(rvetpa Cworowiv coutrasted with Wuy7 (aca). In no case 
does it imply any confusion between the Person of Christ and 
the Person of the Holy Spirit. odpé or Wuy) and mveipua con- 
note states or conditions of being, not personalities. But it 
is difficult to make our Lord’s justification dependent on His 
resurrection state in the same sense in which His manifestation 
was dependent on His incarnation. And the contrast between 
odp& and mvedpua in St Paul is elsewhere ethical rather than 
physical. 

It is better therefore to take capé to denote the human nature 
which He took on Him in the Virgin’s womb, ‘the flesh which 
He became’ and through which He was made known to man, 
and mrvevpa the spirit bestowed on Him at His baptism, in the 
power of which He triumphed over sin and death, condemning 
sin in the flesh, and attaining to the resurrection from the dead. 
This interpretation has at least the merit of keeping ey wvevpare 
here in close harmony with the other instances of its use by 
St Paul! and especially with Ro. viii. 9. 


1 In 1 Pet. iii. 18, PavarwOels capxi fworonbe’s veduart, we have 
clearly a parallel expression which is generally interpreted as im- 
plying a contrast of states. But in iv. 1f., wa@wv capxt means ‘dying 
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In all other places where the phrase occurs in St Paul it has a 
‘dynamic’ force describing a power by which the Christian is 
possessed and in virtue of which he receives power to see the 
truth (Eph. iii. 5), to confess Jesus as Lord (1 Co, xii. 3). It is 
the source in him of spiritual gifts, powers of healing, etc. 
(1 Co, xii. 9) and the characteristic Christian graces, righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy (Ro. xiv. 17) and love (Col. i. 8). It 
quickens the conscience (Ro, ix. 1). It imparts firmness (Ph. 
i. 27). It is the hall-mark of an Apostle (2 Co. vi. 6), the 
seal by which Christians are known ‘in the day of redemption’ 
(Eph. iv. 30). It cleanses (1 Co. vi. 11), justifies (1 Co. vi. 11, 
ef. 1 Ti. iii. 16), sanctifies (1 Co, vi. 11, Ro. xv. 16). In one Spirit 
we are baptized into one Body (1 Co. xii. 13). In one Spirit we 
all have our access to the Father (Eph. ii. 18). It inspires 
prayer (Eph. vi. 18; cf. Jude 20, Jn iv. 24) and fits us to receive 
the Divine indwelling (Eph. ii. 22; cf. 1 Jn iii. 24). 

As the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ (Ro. viii. 9), as Christ 
baptizes with the Spirit (Mk i. 8, Mt. iii. 11, Lk, iii. 16, Jn i. 33), 
as the Spirit strengthens us to receive Christ’s indwelling 
(Eph. iii. 17), it is not surprising to find that, as Gunkel has 
pointed out’, many of the consequences of being év Xpior@ are 
also ascribed to possession by the Spirit. It does not however 
follow that St Paul identified ‘the Spirit’ with Christ or that 
év Xpior@ and év mveipare may be regarded as precisely equiva- 
lent terms. 

Passages where the two phrases occur side by side (1 Co. vi. 11 
and Ro, ix. 1), and especially passages like 1 Co. xii, 3, Eph. iii. 17 
(see note in Zoc.), in which our relations to the Divine Persons 
are delicately but effectively discriminated, ought to be sufficient 
to guard us from this confusion. 

We may pass on then to a closer examination of év Xpor@, 


to flesh’ or ‘ by reason of flesh,’ in the sense in which St Paul speaks 
of ‘crucifying the flesh’ (Gal. v. 24) and so of doing away with the 
‘body of sin’ (Ro. vi. 6). The phrase in 1 Pet. iii. 18 is therefore 
better taken as reflecting Ro. vi. 10 ry duaprig amé@aver ...... 9 T@ 


dew. 
1 See the reff. in Prat, L.c, 
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taking with us from our study of ev r@ ep and ev mvevpare 
at least the lesson that a phrase expressing a personal relation 
which may be regarded theoretically as laying down a condition 
or defining a limit, is found in practice to describe a source of 
power. 

There remains however yet one expression, év r@ ‘Addu, which 
Deissmann has overlooked, of which we must take account 
before we come to the phrase itsclf, because St Paul’s use of 
it shows that it presented to his mind a rea] analogue to év 
Xpioro. It occurs in 1 Co. xv. 22 domep yap év ro ‘Adam 
mavtes amoOvngKovow ovTws Kai év to Xpior@ wavres (worrou- 
@noovra. The fact is that the Hebraic and the Stoic elements 
in St Paul’s mental training combined to give him a deep 
conviction of the solidarity of the race of man both on its 
physical (Ac. xvii. 26) and on its spiritual side (Gal. iii. 28). 
This solidarity, on each side, is derived from a person who is 
head of the race on that side, and with whom all men are in 
such organic connexion that their lives are continually being 
moulded for good or for evil by forces and influences emanating 
from him. In a true sense each head lives and is ever finding 
more perfect expression in every member of the whole body. 
This conception does not issue in dualism, because the headship 
of Adam, real and all-embracing as it is, including even Christ 
Himself after the flesh (Lk. iii. 38), 1s recognized as typical, 
derivative, and subordinate, while the headship of Christ is 
original, creative, dominant, Christ is Head of every man, Head 
of Adam with the rest. How St Paul came to believe this to 
be.true of one who was a contemporary of his own is a problem 
on which we may well hope for further light. For the present 
it must suffice to notice that the headship of Adam, as St Paul 
conceives it, is a pale and colourless thing compared with the 
vividness and fulness of the picture that he gives us of the 
headship of Christ. The headship of Adam has in it no hint 
of present communion between men and their first forefather. 
It is evidenced for us only by the two dark but universal facts 
of sin (Ro. v. 12) and death (1 Co. xv. 22). The headship of 
Christ is intensely personal, rich in an inexhaustible potency 
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of blessing, and, though countless millions are unconscious of 
the fact, extends, no less than the headship of Adam, to every 
member of the human race, 

When we come to examine the passages containing ¢v Xpior@ 
and kindred phrases, a wide field opens before us. Deissmann 
notes 164 passages. The various forms are worth recording: 


ev Xptor@ 29. €v T@ Xptor@ 5. €v Xptor@ "Ingod 43. ev 
kupia 43. ev xupi@ "Incod 4. &v "Invod 1 (Eph.).  év "Inaod 
Xpior@ 1 (Gal. iii. 14), v.l. é&y K. I. X. 3 (all in 1 and 2 Th.). 
év X. 1. r@ K. jay 3. ev tO X. L. r@ K. judy 1 (Eph.). 


The remaining passages have a pronoun with X., etc., as 
antecedent. 

The choice of titles is clearly determined by the context in 
each case, and affects the precise shade of thought expressed. 
The remarkable rarity of forms in which ‘Incois stands first 
or alone shows that the key to the phrase must lie in the 
thought of the office ‘Christ’ or ‘ Lord, on which Jesus entered 
after His resurrection (Ac. ii. 36) as evidenced by the out- 
pouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. 

The simplest series is that containing év xupig. It connotes 
the normal sphere of Christian life and duty. It defines the 
duties appropriate to fundamental human relationships. It 
regulates our intercourse one with another. Its influence is 
felt in the humblest ministration. ‘I, Tertius, who wrote the 
Epistle in the Lord salute you’ (Ro. xvi. 22). It is the root 
of characteristically Christian emotions, confidence, joy, hope. 
From it spring unity, steadfastness, and spiritual strength. 

1 Co. i. 31 6 Kavympevos ev K. xavyadoO@ is worth special 
attention, because though the phrase is drawn from Jer. ix. 24 
the form is due to St Paul. The passage (both Heb. and LXX.) 
runs ‘ Let him that glorieth glory in this that he understandeth 
and knoweth me.’ We have proof therefore that év K. (even 
with xavxaéo@a) is a compendious phrase to describe the most 
intimate communion between the Christian and his Lord. 

It is certainly surprising that the phrase in this form occurs 
in N.T. outside St Paul only in Apoc. xiv. 13, and in the 
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Apostolic Fathers only in Hermas, Mand. iv. i. 4. It is found 
in Eph. 7 times. 

The other passages may be considered together, without regard 
to the differences in form. They fall naturally into three groups. 

In the first ‘Christ’ is regarded simply as ‘the true home 
of the Christian” Communion with Him is the norma] clement 
and the ultimate differentia of the true Christian life. St 
Paul speaks e.g. of some who were ‘in Christ’ before him 
(Ro. xvi. 7). The distinction between Jewish and Christian 
Ecclesiae is that the latter are ‘in Christ’ (Gal. i. 22, 1 Th. ii. 14), 
the others are not. His own hope is that at the last he may 
be found ‘in Him’ (Phil. iii. 9). Into this group fall passages 
hardly distinguishable from those in which we find év x., @.g. rov 
Sdxuov ev X. (Ro. xvi. 10), rods ovvepyovs pou ev X. I. (Xvi. 3). 

In the second group ‘the element’ in which the Christian 
lives, this ‘most intimate communion’ with [is risen Lord, 
is seen as a present source of every form of spiritual grace 
and blessing. In Him we attain to our Divine sonship and 
are born of God (2 Co. v. 17, 1 Co. i. 30, Gal. iii. 26, Eph. ii. 10). 
In Him is eternal life (Ro. vi. 23), faith and love (1 Ti. i. 14), 
wisdom and knowledge (Col. ii. 3), righteousness, sanctification 
and redemption (1 Co. i. 30). In Him the Corinthians (1 Co. 
i. 5) were enriched in every gift. In Him we find our true unity 
with one another (Ro. xii. 5) as with God (Eph. ii. 13). 

There is still a third group. Hitherto we have been con- 
sidering passages in which we ‘in Christ’ enter on the fulness 
of our inheritance as sons of God. There are others in which 
God ‘in Christ’ draws near to us, and finds ‘in Him’ the 
home and centre of His working in and on the world. Of 
these passages 2 Cor. v. 19 may be taken as the type. Oecds Fv 
ev Xpior@ Koopov KaTad\dgowv éauT@. ( Eph. is singularly rich 
in illustrations of the manifoldness of the Divine operations 
to this end under this condition.’ The purpose of the ages was 
formed and wrought out (Eph. i, 10, iii. 11) in Him. In Him 
God chose us before the foundation of the world (Eph. i. 4), 
In Him God freely forgave us our sins (Eph. iv. 32). In Him 
God quickened us to new life from the death of sin (Eph, ii, 5), 
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In Him God raised us to sit with Him on His throne (Eph. ii. 6), 
blessing us with all spiritual blessing in the heavenlies (Eph. 
i. 3) in Him. God has made Him the radiating centre of 
spiritual force for the Universe (Eph. i. 20). The goal of God’s 
gracious purpose is in the end to ‘sum up’ all things in Him 
(Eph, i. 10). 

Deissmann is no doubt right in maintaining that when 
St Paul coined the mighty phrase é¢v Xpiord "Inood his mind 
was fixed in the first instance on the risen and glorified 
Christ. But a careful study of the whole series, and especially 
of this third group, leaves no doubt as to the failure of his 
effort to confine St Paul’s conception within the limits that 
he proposes. He that ascended was for him the same also 
that descended first into the lower parts of the earth, An 
unbroken unity, not of plan only but of the Person in whom 
the plan was formed and carried through, identifies the pre- 
existent with the historic, and both with the glorified, Christ. 

When we try to get behind these facts, to discover the source 
or predisposing causes of this great intuition, we find ourselves 
face to face with the fundamental problem of the Gospel 
according to St Paul. The thoughts that are brought to a 
focus in it throw light backward on O.T, They are closely 
akin to the personification of the nation of Israel of which the 
Psalms are full. They harmonize naturally with the Apocalyptic 
representation of the Kingdom of God in the form of ‘one like 
unto a son of man’ in Daniel vii. which underlies the use of the 
title ‘The Son of Man’ by our Lord in the Gospels, and if we 
may trust the account in Acts vii., by St Stephen in the hearing 
of St Paul. The varying extent of the circle included in the 
references to the Servant of the Lord in Isaiah xl.—lxvi., 
connoting at times the whole of Israel, at times the faithful 
remnant among them, and at times it is difficult not to believe 
as the early Church believed (Ac. viii. 35), a single individual, 
corresponds closely to the varying connotations of 6 Xpiords in 
St Paul. Yet there is nothing to suggest that St Paul’s use of 
év Xpior@ was derived from O.T. 

Again, one or two turns of phrase in the Synoptic tradition 
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of the words of the Lord, eg. ‘He that receiveth you receiveth 
Me’ (Mt. x. 40) and ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren ye did it unto Me’ (Mt. xxv. 40) 
acquire a direct force, which we might not otherwise have 
associated with them, when we approach them from the Pauline 
standpoint. But they cannot themselves have suggested it. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to postulate any direct de- 
pendence on the Johannine tradition during the earlier periods 
in St Paul’s theological development. 

We are therefore driven back on St Paul’s own account of the 
source from which the Gospel which he preached came to him. 
He did not, he tells us most emphatically (Gal. i. 12), receive it 
from human lips, nor was he taught it, but by means of a 
revelation of Jesus Christ. 

The form of that revelation he describes, a few verses later 
(Gal. i. 16), as a revelation of which God was the author, and the 
presence of His Son in him was the substance. God was pleased, 
he writes, ‘to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach Him 
as my gospel among the Gentiles.’ And the mystical force of 
this phrase, which if it stood alone we might easily overlook, he 
affirms in language, which is quite unambiguous, before the end 
of the paragraph. ‘I live,’ he says (Gal. ii. 20), ‘yet henceforth 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ In this spiritual region spatial 
imagery is naturally transcended. The relationship indicated 
under the figure of a personal indwelling in a person must 
always be a mutual relationship. The indwelling personality 
is at the same time indwelt. 

It would seem therefore that St Paul’s phrase év Xpirr@ and 
all the heights and depths of the universal gospel contained in 
it have their root in the unique spiritual experience by which 
his whole life was transformed at his conversion. Intensely 
individual and personal as that experience must have been he is 
conscious that his eyes have been opened to a fact of eternal 
and vital significance not for himself only but for all men. 
Jesus of Nazareth whom his own nation had crucified is the 
Christ of God. And even in His ascended glory He still 
identifies Himself with His persecuted disciples on earth, and, 
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wonder of wonders, He is in living touch with the bitterest and 
most determined of their persecutors. That was the vision 
that made Saul of Tarsus the Apostle of the Gentiles. Need 
we look further for the source of the great intuition crystallized 
into this mystic but most practical formula év Xpora? 

There remains the problem of the relation in which St John’s 
use of this idiom stands to St Paul’s. In St John we must 
distinguish three groups of passages. We have first, passages 
in which Jesus Himself is represented as using the idiom to 
express His own relation to the Father; then passages in which 
He uses it of the relation in which His disciples stand to 
Himself, and lastly passages in which the writer uses it in his 
own name in reference to the ‘abiding’ of Christians in Christ 
and in God. 

The first group consists of passages found in three different 
contexts, (1) x. 22—38 in controversy with the Jews, (2) xiv. 8—20 
in His self-revelation to His disciples, and (3) xvii. 20—26 in 
prayer to the Father. This idiom is never employed by the 
Evangelist when writing in his own name of the relation of the 
Father to the Son. 

In the first passage (x. 22—38) Jesus in answer to a challenge 
to state plainly whether He was the Christ or not, appeals to 
the witness of the works that He is doing ‘in His Father's 
Name.’ He passes on to account for the failure of men to 
accept this witness by the fact of their refusal to follow Him as 
their Shepherd. At the same time He declares the intimacy of 
the communion between Him and those that did follow Him, 
and their safety in His, that is His Father’s, Hand. This claim 
to oneness with the Father is at once resented as blasphemous 
on human lips. Jesus vindicates Himself as Man, on the ground 
of the Scriptural ascription of the title ‘Gods’ to the Judges 
in Israel, to whom the word of God came, and who were 
authorized to give decisions in His Name. He claims however 
for Himself a special right to the title ‘Son of God’ on the 
strength of the sign at His Baptism, and of the good works 
that He had shown them (ex) as the fruit of His communion 
with the Father. For these works were not self-originated. 
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They were strictly His Father’s works, witnessing, for those who 
would trust the evidence contained in them, to the mutual 
indwelling of the Father and the Son. 

Here the phrase expresses a consciousness of ‘the closest 
possible communion’ amounting to a vital union between the 
Father and the Son, so that the Father is to be regarded as the 
real agent, and entitled to all the credit for the works that the 
Son does in His Father's Name as His Father's representative. 

The same thought recurs in intercourse with His disciples 
(xiv. 8—20). In answer to Philip’s prayer ‘Show us the Father’ 
Jesus points out that the mutual indwelling of the Father and 
the Son made every word and act of the Son a revelation of the 
Father ; and in proof of that indwelling He appeals both to His 
own consciousness of its reality and to the character of the 
works that He was doing in the strength of it (vv. 8—11). His 
return from the grave will bring them a new assurance of the 
truth of the claim, and they will find in it a key to the relation 
in which they would find themselves standing to their risen Lord 
(v. 20). 

In His Intercession (xvii. 20—23) Jesus prays for a union of 
His disciples with Himself and with His Father, after the 
pattern of this same mutual indwelling, as a proof to the world 
of His own mission from the Father. And He declares that He 
has associated them with Himself in the ‘glory’ which the 
Father had bestowed on Him, in all that is implied in bearing 
the title ‘Son of God’ before the eyes of men, that they may be 
knit into one, with one another and with the Father and the 
Son, being indwelt by the Son as the Son is eternally indwelt 
by the Father. 

The thought of the mutual indwelling of the Father and the 
Son is therefore vitally connected with the mutual indwelling of 
the Lord and His disciples which is the immediate subject in 
the second group of passages (vi. 56 and xv. 1—7). The first 
of these (vi. 56) describes ‘mutual indwelling’ as the fruit of 
‘eating His flesh and drinking His blood.’ This is the first 
mention of this form of relationship. There is nothing in the 
context to define it further. 
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The second passuge (xv. 1—7) is the allegory of the Vine. 
Here we have the vital relation between the Lord and His 
disciples worked out under the form of a symbol already 
consecrated by Prophet (Is. v. 1 ff, ep. Mk xii. 1, etc.) and 
Psalmist (Ixxx. 8) as a figure of the Israel of God. It expresses 
(as we shall see p. 124) concisely and clearly St Paul’s thought 
of the Church as the Pleroma of Christ. It supplies at the 
same time a perfect illustration of the meaning of év Xpioro. 
xepis euov (v. 5) corresponds exactly to yxwpis Xpiocrod in 
Eph. ii.12. This however is by the way. ‘The main purpose of 
the passage is to help disciples to realize the necessity for the 
indwelling and the conditions they must olserve to secure and 
maintain it. For the relationship is moral not mechanical, and 
calls for constant watchfulness and effort on the part of all who 
are admitted to it. 

In parts of the Gospel where the Evangelist may be speaking 
in his own person there are two phrases in which we may 
perhaps catch echoes of St Paul (i. 4, cf. Col. i. 16 f., and iii. 15, 
cf. Ro. vi. 23). 

In his first Epistle the relationship is one of the fundamental 
Christian verities (v. 20). A great deal of the Epistle is devoted 
to emphasizing the obligations it entails (ii. 6, iii. 6); the means 
of maintaining it (iil. 24, 27; iii. 24a; iv. 12, 15, 16) and the sign 
that it is effectual (iii. 245, iv. 13). The influence of the Gospel 
is dominant throughout. There is nothing to suggest depen- 
dence on St Paul. 

What account then are we to give of the source from whence 
this element comes into St John’s writings? Of course, if the 
whole conception is fanciful and unreal, if no such ‘inter- 
penetration of personalities’ between man and man, or between 
man and God, is possible, we must suppose that the Evangelist 
in spite of his claim to be recording his own experiences at 
first-hand is in this part of his narrative suffering from some 
strange hallucination, which we may fairly assume to have been 
caught from St Paul, who certainly shared it with the author of 
the Fourth Gospel. 

But, supposing the relationship between St Paul and his 
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Lord to be, as it certainly was to St Paul, the most real and 
vital thing in his experience, what other expression could we 
expect for the potentiality in human nature, to which this 
experience bears witness, than that which St John records? 
Approaching the problem simply from the human side, there 
can be no doubt of the supremacy in spiritual development 
which marks Jesus out among men. It is attested by His 
position in the religious history of the race. It is wonderfully 
portrayed in the Gospel Narratives. Is it not harder to believe 
that this part of the picture was the product of dramatic 
imagination than that it was drawn from life? 

I have already said that I do not imagine that St Paul can 
have been led to formulate his expression of this fundamental 
Christian unity under the influence of the Johannine tradition. 
I think it not impossible that knowledge of St Paul’s writings 
may have quickened in St John a deeper sense of the significance 
of words of his Master with which his memory was stored. 
But it is at least as likely, especially if at any time the two men 
ever enjoyed an opportunity for extended intercourse, that 
St Paul received even more than he gave. If so, the greater 
richness of his treatment even of his own familiar theme in 
Eph. and Col. would be the fruit of lessons learnt directly from 
St John4. 


B. THE RECIPIENTS. 


As soon as it is recognized that Eph. is the work of St Paul 
himself, the other questions belonging to ‘Introduction,’ the 
question of the readers for whom it was in the first instance 
intended, and the question of the time and place of writing, 
acquire a real, though subordinate, interest and importance. 

The internal evidence of the Epistle has already led us to 
regard it as ‘a Pastoral.’ While by no means an impersonal 
production, ‘a short exercise addressed to no one in particular,’ 
it is singularly lacking in that sharpness of characterization and 


1 Note e.g. the Johannine aftinities of Eph. iii, 14—17, 
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wealth of personal greeting and appeal which mark St Paul’s 
writings addressed to particular congregations even of those 
who had not seen his face. We are compelled therefore to 
regard it as addressed to a variety of churches, all of whom 
St Paul as Apostle of the Gentiles regarded as ‘ within his 
jurisdiction,’ but not united to one another by any further bond 
of common blood or of ecclesiastical or political organization. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by the textual pheno- 
mena in v. 1 (see p. 11) including the title ‘to the Laodicenes’ 
which the Epistle bears in Marcion’s Apostolicon, It also 
supplies, as Hort shows (Prol. p. 89), the only sufficient 
explanation to the reference to an epistle (clearly an epistle of 
St Paul’s) of which Laodicea was to be in some sense a centre of 
distribution (rjv é« A.). It explains at once the use of the 
preposition, and the strange fact that Col. (iv. 15 f.) contains at 
the same time personal messages to members of the Church in 
Laodicea. Clearly therefore this epistle, though it was to spread 
through the valley of the Lycus from Laodicea, cannot have 
been addressed to Laodicea exclusively or primarily. 

If this identification may be regarded as established, Eph. 
was a circular letter which among other places was to find 
its way to Laodicea, We have already noticed that the simi- 
larity of the language in Eph. i. 15, Col. i. 4, Philem. 5 
would be naturally explained if it referred to information 
derived from the same source; if, that is, Epaphras had 
reported on the state of the Churches, chiefly no doubt in the 
province of Asia, with which he was personally acquainted, 
and some of which he must have visited on his way from 
Colossae to Rome. 

Two further questions have been raised. One as to the 
inclusion of Ephesus among the Churches addressed. On this 
point it does not seem possible to say more than that it would 
be difficult to suppose that Ephesus would be left out if other 
Asiatic churches were included, and that this hypothesis 
accounts most simply for the title which the epistle has borne 


from a very early period. 
It is true that the language of i. 15, iii. 2, iv. 20 is not what 
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St Paul would have chosen had he been addressing the church 
at Ephesus exclusively. But it does not follow that Tychicus 
would not have had instructions to read the letter to the church 
as he passed through and to leave behind a copy for their use. 
Indeed if Laodicea was to be a distributing centre for the valley 
of the Lycus, Ephesus may quite well have been charged with 
the same function in regard to any churches in Asia which lay 
off the direct route from Ephesus to Colossae. 

The second question arises from the fact that St Paul is 
throughout addressing Gentile converts. It has been suggested 
in consequence that the letter is not written to any church 
at all as a whole, but only to the Gentile element in all the 
churches. In a sense this is true. The letter is dealing 
throughout with the meaning of the Gospel for the Gentiles, 
When he uses the second person plural in contrast with the 
first person he is addressing the Gentiles. But it does not follow 
that he expected meetings limited to the Gentile members in 
each congregation to be summoned to hear the letter. When he 
speaks in the first person plural he speaks on behalf of his fellow 
Jewish Christians, and what he has to say has a bearing on 
the lives of all. In fact, Eph. does not in this respect differ 
from the rest of the Pauline epistles. The Churches in the 
Dispersion (see esp, Ro. i. 5, 13) are all regarded as substantially 
Gentile in spite of the presence of a Jewish element in each. 

It is impossible to define precisely the area which Tychicus 
was intended to cover. It would be natural for him, as one 
part of his commission was to escort Onesimus back to his 
master Philemon, to take the route by Magnesia on the Meander 
and Tralles direct to Laodicea. There would be nothing 
improbable in the supposition that he would visit the rest of 
‘the Seven Churches’ on his way back. His own home may 
very well have been in one of them, as he was a member of the 
province, and apparently not an Ephesian. (See H. Prol. p. 91.) 
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C. THE TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


Eph, contains few indications of the time and place of its 
composition. St Paul when he wrote it was a prisoner ‘on 
behalf of the Gentiles, and Tychicus was with him. That is all. 
Even when we throw in the evidence of Col. and Philem. we can 
only add the names of a few more of St Paul’s companions, and 
note the fact that only three of them were ‘of the circumcision,’ 
and that St Paul had hopes of one day being free to visit 
Philemon. 

The fragmentary character of our knowledge of St Paul’s life, 
as proved by 2 Cor. xi. 24 f, seems to open a wide door for 
conjecture. Deissmann for instance suggests an unrecorded 
imprisonment during St Paul’s three years at Ephesus, and 
curiously enough the Marcionite Prologue to Col. dates that 
epistle from Ephesus. 

But apart from the difficulty of assuming that these three 
Epistles were all prior to 1 Cor., it is really inconceivable that 
an imprisonment, which St Paul felt to have such far-reaching 
significance, could have left no trace either in St Luke’s 
narrative (Ac. xix.) or in St Paul’s summary (Ac. xx. 17—35) 
of his work at Ephesus, 

On the other hand, the imprisonment which began with 
St Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem (Ac. xxi. 33) exactly suits the 
conditions. It was directly due to St Paul’s advocacy of the 
Gentile cause, and it may well have given rise to the wide- 
spread feeling of depression in Gentile Christian circles which 
he feels it so important to counteract (Eph. iii. 13). 

Assuming then that Eph. was written during this imprison- 
ment, we have still to determine whether it was written from 
Caesarea or from Rome. Here the opportunities for preaching 
which St Paul enjoyed (Col. iv. 11; cf. Eph. vi. 19f, Col. iv. 3) 
are, as Zahn points out (/nir. Vol. 1. 443 E.T.), strongly in favour 
of Rome. 

Again, there is no saying where a runaway slave might try to 
hide, but strangers had an access to St Paul in Rome, which 
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apparently was denied them in Caesarea. So the conversion of 
Onesimus also favours Rome, 

Nor is there anything of weight on the other side. The 
promise of a visit to Philemon (v. 22) which B. Weiss regards as 
decisive for Caesarea really supports the rival hypothesis. For 
(see Zahn Joc. cit.) St Paul would not have postponed his long- 
cherished plan for a visit to Rome, recently confirmed by the 
Lord Himself in a vision (Ac. xxiii. 11), for the sake of seeing 
Colossae. Nor can the earthquake from which Laodicea suffered 
some time during Nero’s reign help us. The data are too 
indeterminate. Tacitus puts it in a.D. 60, Eusebius in a.D, 63. 
If St Paul reached Rome in the spring of 59 a.p. Col. may well 
have been written before news of the earthquake came. And even 
if it was written after, unless Colossae had also suffered severely, 
there is nothing strange in St Paul’s silence with regard to it. 

We may therefore with some confidence date Eph. from Rome 
during St Paul’s first imprisonment. Direct contact with the 
Imperial system at head-quarters preceded, and perhaps helped 
to define, St Paul’s vision of the universal Sovereignty of Christ, 
and of the unity of the Church in Him. 

There remain two subsidiary questions with regard to the 
order of the epistles written during this imprisonment at 
Rome on which we must find room for a few words. The 
first concerns the date of Phil. Lightfoot followed by Hort 
placed Phil. first in the list, on the ground of its affinity both 
in thought and language with Rom. This view however is not 
making way either in England or on the Continent. Positive 
grounds for a decision are not easy to find. In Phil. St 
Paul is writing to close personal friends. They are depressed 
by what has befallen him. He therefore makes an heroic 
effort to point out the silver lining in every cloud. The result 
is that the refrain ‘Gaudeo, Gaudete’ stands out on a back- 
ground, the dark elements in which are more sharply emphasized 
than in Eph. or Col. In Eph. and Col. St Paul’s imprisonment 
is regarded simply in its relation to Gentile Christendom. 
His sufferings spring from his loyalty to the cause of the 
Gentiles, and would contribute to its ultimate triumph. The 
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Philippians on the other hand were not only troubled by the 
popular discredit which St Paul’s imprisonment might bring on 
his Gospel in the minds of those who did not know him ; their 
horizon was filled with the fact that their friend was in prison 
waiting his trial on a capital charge. St Paul has therefore 
to face this possible issue to help them to realize that death if it 
came would only bring with it a deeper cause for rejoicing 
(i. 20f., ii. 17). There is however nothing in this to fix the date. 
These conditions were inherent in the situation from the first. 
Nor is there anything in the use of dmodoyia in i. 7, 16, even sup- 
posing that St Paul when he used it was thinking of the defence 
he would have to make before the Emperor’s court, to suggest 
that his case had already come on for hearing. And Zahn is 
surely right in his criticism (/.c. p.551) of Mommsen’s suggestion 
as to the meaning of mpa:rwpuov (1.13). So that there is nothing 
except St Paul’s confidence that the final decision cannot be 
much longer delayed (ii. 23) to make us think of a late stage 
in the captivity. Here, however, unless the proceedings against 
prisoners were subject to mere caprice, we have a hint which 
requires attention. Nor does it stand alone. The last scene 
in Acts shows us St Paul still living in his own hired house and 
preaching the Kingdom without let or hindrance. There is 
nothing in Eph. or Col. inconsistent with this. In Phil. how- 
ever, St Paul does not, as in Col. iv. 3, Eph. vi. 19, ask for 
the help of their prayers in his preaching. Indeed the trouble 
spoken of in i. 17 could hardly have arisen unless his chains 
seriously hampered St Paul’s own evangelistic activity. Once 
more, difficult as it is for us to read between the lines in 
iv. 10—20, there can be little doubt that St Paul had recently 
been in more urgent need of help than we should have 
gathered from St Luke, and indeed, than St Paul quite liked 
to acknowledge to his generous but indigent friends, for fear of 
adding to their distress. 

It seems therefore that Zahn is right in concluding that 
the form of St Paul’s imprisonment was changed for the worse 
after the two years of which St Luke speaks, and that Phil. was 
a product of this later period. 
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If so, we must not look to chronology for an explanation 
of the affinities between Phil. and Rom. to which Lightfoot 
called attention. They cannot indeed be dismissed as insig- 
nificant. But they can be accounted for in great measure by 
the recrudescence of the Judaistic controversy, and by the 
recurrence of the need for preaching humility, especially if 
owing to the activity of Judaizers St Paul had recently read 
again his own epistle to the Romans. 

It would take us too far afield to discuss here in its wider 
aspects the bearing of the doctrinal contents of St Paul’s 
epistles on the question of their relative dates. It must suffice 
to call attention to the strength of the eschatological hope in 
Phil. (iii. 20, iv. 5). This coupled with 1 Ti. vi. 14, Tit. ii. 13, 
2 Ti. iv. 1, 8 should save us from building too much on the 
reticence of Eph. and Col. in this respect. The whole subject is 
full of antinomies which were never in St Paul’s mind mutually 
exclusive. 

The last point under this head relates to the order of the 
Epistles within the group, Eph., Col., Phlm. The natural 
interpretation of the references to Tychicus in Eph. and Col. 
and to Onesimus in Col. and Phim. is that all three letters were 
despatched at the same time. The matter is a little complicated 
by the allusion to the letter ‘from Laodicea’ in Col. iv. 16, 
if that is identified with Eph. Zahn suggests that Onesimus 
was instructed to go straight to Colossae from Ephesus with 
Col. and Phlm., while Tychicus went by another route with 
Eph. As however Laodicea was on the direct route to Colossae 
and the visit of Tychicus is expressly mentioned in Col., this 
hypothesis seems unnecessarily ingenious. 

P. Ewald on the other hand is of opinion that Eph. ‘and 
Phim. had been already dispatched before Col. was written. He 
hopes by this means to account for the silence of Eph. with 
regard to the Colossian heresy, and specifically to explain what 
seems to him to be a contradiction between the call to wrestle 
with ‘ principalities and powers’ in Eph. vi. 12 and the complete 
triumph over ‘ principalities and powers’ ascribed to Christ in 
Col. ii. 14f. Neither of these difficulties is however serious, 
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We need not suppose that the influence of the Colossian 
teachers extended beyond the Lycus valley. And the victory 
of Christ in its various forms is constantly represented as a 
pattern and a pledge of the victory which the Christian is to 
win in his turn: it is never put forward as removing the 
necessity for further fighting. There is no need therefore 
of this artificial hypothesis. We may be content to regard 
Eph. and Col. as ‘twin epistles’ The visit of Epaphras with 
its news of the danger at Colossae and his report on the 
condition of the other churches of Asia may well be the 
starting point of both Epistles. The necessity of supplying an 
antidote to the Colossian heresy may well have awakened St Paul 
to a further consciousness of the universal headship of Christ. 
And the return of Tychicus to his native province would supply 
a natural opportunity for connecting that thought with the 
deeper vision of the office and function of the Church and of her 
relation to her Head, which it is natural to associate with a 
protracted stay at the capital of the Empire. 


D. THE EFFECT OF THE EPISTLE. 


We have seen reason to believe that we have in Eph. the 
ripest fruit of St Paul’s thinking on the subjects that lay nearest 
to his heart, put out in the first instance for the benefit of com- 
munities in the province of Asia which had been brought into 
being as the result of his three years’ work at Ephesus, though 
not directly evangelized by himself. There remains one question 
which it is worth while to try to answer before we close. The 
more we study the Epistle, more than eighteen centuries after 
it was written, the deeper grows our wonder at the length and 
breadth, the depth and height of the vision that it discloses, 
Little by little its majestic outline defines itself before our eyes. 
And we cannot help asking, ‘What did those for whom it was 
first written make of it? What impression did it make at the 
time ?’ 

If we had no choice but to accept the view supported by the 
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deservedly high authority of Dr Swete (Apocalypse, p. Ixvi) in 
his sketch of the history of Christianity in the Province of Asia, 
one part at least of the answer would be most disappointing. If 
2 Ti. i, 15 is to be interpreted of a universal defection of all the 
Christians in Asia from their allegiance to St Paul, the impres- 
sion which the letter made must have been transitory indeed. 
Fortunately there is no need to credit the party of Phygelus and 
Hermogenes with such far-reaching importance. It is incredible 
that St Paul should have dismissed so tragic a defection in a 
parenthesis, and have acquiesced without a struggle in the ruin 
of a great part of his life’s work. Fragmentary as is our know- 
ledge we should certainly have expected that such an event 
would have been able to produce less ambiguous evidence in its 
favour than the absence of St Paul’s name from 1 Peter and 
Apoc. ii—iii, Especially when we remember the terms in which 
St Paul is spoken of by Clement of Rome within the same 
decade, and by Ignatius and Polycarp, both writing in the 
province of Asia within 20 years of the date to which Dr Swete 
ascribes the Apocalypse. 

It is true that the Church as a whole was in the Sub-Apostolic 
age, and indeed still is, very far from assimilating the full truth 
of the Gospel according to St Paul. But there is no ground for 
ascribing this failure either then or now to persona] disloyalty. 

The very documents to which Dr Swete appeals, which are 
directly in point as being addressed in great measure to the 
same churches as Eph., are sufficient to clear the province of 
Asia of any suspicion of Ebionism, the only sect, so far as we 
know, that ever rejected the authority of St Paul. 


THE EVIDENCE OF 1 PETER. 


1 Pet. is addressed to a wide area and therefore follows Eph. 
in taking no notice of forms of false teaching that had only a 
limited vogue. In fact the positive warnings (1 Pet. i. 18, iv. 3) 
contained in it meet the same danger, arising from the abiding 
influence of pagan heredity and environment, with which 
St Paul deals in Eph. iv. 22—v. 6. St Peter indeed has in this 
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Epistle nothing corresponding even to the general caution 
against false teaching which we find in Eph. iv. 14. And the 
attempt to conciliate Judaizing opposition by omitting any 
mention of St Paul, with which Dr Swete credits St Peter, 
must have been largely neutralized by the reference to staunch 
Paulines like Silvanus and Mark (1 Pet. v. 12 f.). 

The absence of St Paul’s name from the letters to the Seven 
Churches of Asia is even less significant. There is no doubt 
evidence of Judaizing activity in Smyrna (ii. 9), Philadelphia 
(iii. 9), and probably in Ephesus (ii. 2), But the Churches are 
in each case praised for their loyalty. So the presence of a 
strong anti-Pauline feeling either in writer or readers is directly 
negatived. We cannot be sure of the full content of the teaching 
of the Nicolaitans. In the only point on which we have express 
information, the licence granted to commit fornication and to 
partake in idolatrous feasts, they would seem to have adopted 
and set themselves to justify the teaching denounced in Eph. v. 6 
and 1 Pet. iv. 2. So far they would represent a direct revolt 
against Pauline authority, but on the antinomian side. And if 
we could build on the hint in Hippolytus which makes Hyme- 
naeus and Philetus (2 Ti. ii. 17) into followers of Nicolaus it 
would be tempting to suggest that the rejection of St Paul in 
Asia, to which 2 Ti. i. 15 refers, came from the antinomian side. 
The hint! in Irenaeus which dates the Nicolaitans ‘much earlier’ 
than Cerinthus is at least consistent with this hypothesis. In 
grappling with antinomianism in the name of the Lord Himself 
there was no reason why St John should seek for further support 
by an appeal either to St Paul or to the Jerusalem decrees, 

So far we have only negative evidence, disproving the hypo- 
thesis of a defection from St Pau] within his lifetime, including 
all Christians in the Province of Asia. We have as yet nothing 
apart from the preservation of the letter and its inclusion in the 


1 Kum qui a Cerintho inseminatus erat hominibus errorem, et 
multo prius ab his qui dicuntur Nicolaitae, Jren. ur. 11. 7, In- 
cidentally we may note that this reference in Irenaeus coupled with 
the date of Cerinthus, required by the story which he gives on the 
authority of Polycarp, points to a Neronian date for the Apocalypse. 
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Pauline collection to show that Eph. was read and appreciated. 
The evidence of 1 Pet. however carries us a long step further. 
The parallels both in phrase? and in underlying thought and 
construction?, coupled with the personal links with St Paul 
supplied by the reference to Mark and Silvanus, make it diffi- 
cult, in spite of the strenuous pleading of Dr Bigg’, to believe in 
the independence of 1 Pet. and Eph. Nor, granting the Pauline 
authorship of Eph., is there any serious ground, as Moffatt 
admits (p. 338), for questioning the priority of Eph. St Peter, 
writing from Rome in the company of St Mark, who had been 
in Rome with St Paul at the time of the writing of Eph., may 
well have been acquainted with the Epistle. There is indeed no 
reason to suppose, after the part that he took in the Jerusalem 
Conference (Ac. xv. 7, Gal. ii. 9, Eph. iii. 5), that the thought of 
the union of Jew and Gentile in Christ was strange or unwel- 
come to him. But the reading of Eph. may well have filled him 
with a fresh sense of the wonder of the grace which his Gentile 
brethren were to inherit through suffering, and have stirred him 
to help them to face the fiery trial that was before them, as soon 
as the horizon began to grow dark with the storm clouds of 
persecution’, If so, 1 Pet. becomes not only the earliest evidence 
to the existence of Eph., but also a rich storehouse of illustration 
and commentary. , 

The Epistle found at least one sympathetic and intelligent 
reader. And it is worth while calling attention to the fact that 
a writer, who draws so constantly for instruction and consolation 
on the sufferings of the historic Jesus, should have found no 
difficulty in recognizing his Master in the Glorified Christ whose 
presence fills every line of Eph. 


There remains for consideration a remarkable series of coinci- 
dences between Eph. and the writings traditionally ascribed to 
the Apostle St John, including both the Apocalypse and the 

‘ Printed at length by Moffatt (p. 382, cf. p. 338). 

2 See H. on 1 Pet., p. 5. 

3 1, C. C, on 1 Pet., pp. 16 ff. 


* The absence of any trace of persecution by the state (cf. p. xviii) 
is in itself almost a conclusive sign of the priority of Eph. 
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Gospel and Epistles. It will be necessary, however, to avoid 
prejudging disputed questions of attestation by treating these 
two divisions of the Corpus Johanneum separately. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Let us begin with the Apocalypse. 

We cannot fail to be struck by the reappearance in combina- 
tion, in the forefront of the symbolism of the closing vision of 
the Seer, of two of the most distinctive thoughts in Eph., the 
thought of the Church as the Wife of Christ and the thought of 
the Apostles as foundation stones of the Divine building. The 
first of these thoughts has no doubt a long history. It has its 
roots deep in O.T. and is found in many different connexions in 
the Evangelic tradition (Mk ii. 19, Mt. xxii. 2, Lk. xii. 36, Jn 
iii. 29). So that if it stood alone, it would be impossible to 
lay stress upon it, even though the use of yvvy in this connexion 
as distinct from vvpdn (cf. 6 vupdios and yduos) is peculiar to 
Apoc. and Eph. But it does not stand alone. The Bride is at 
the same time a building, and though the application of that 
figure also to the Church may be held to rest on words of the 
Lord, we know of no such independent source for the identifica- 
tion of the Apostles with the foundation stones of the building. 
Nor is it a valid objection that the buildings are different in 
kind. For in the Apocalyptic figure the whole city constitutes 
atemple. In form it is a perfect cube like the Holy of Holies. 
The glory of Gop gives light to it, and its golden candlestick is 
the Lamb. There is good ground therefore for concluding that 
the Seer of the Apocalypse had read Eph., and if so it is worth 
considering whether the train of thought that culminates in the 
picture of the war in heaven (Apoc. xii. 7f.) has an inner link 
of connexion with the wrestling with the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness ‘in the heavenlies, to which we are called in 
Eph. vi. 12. In any case the parallels with Col. in the letters 
to the Seven Churches suggest that the Seer was familiar with 
the twin Epistle also. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF THE GOSPEL AND EPISTLES oF St JouHNn. 


The connexion. of Eph. with the Gospel and Epistles of 
St John is different in kind. It is deeper and more pervading. 
Nor is it at all clear that the indebtedness is all on one side. 

The following parallels in thought and expression deserve 
special attention :— 


1. Eph, ii. 14.76 peodroryov rod ppaypov Aveas (cf. 1 Esdr. i. 52). 
Jn ii. 19 Avoare rov vady rovrov. 

Here notice the coincidence in the use of Avw (in Mk xiv. 58, 
Mt. xxvi. 61 «aradvw), and the close connexion of Jn ii. 19 
with v. 21, the one passage outside St Paul in which vads and 
o@pa are identified. 


2. Eph. il. 17 &@av etnyyedioaro elpyvyy. 

Jn xx. 19 mdA®ev 6 “Incovs Kai éorn eis Td péoov Kai Aéyer 
aitois Elpyvn vpiv. 

This use of épyoua: in connexion with the appearances of the 
Risen Lord is peculiar to St John, It helps to connect the 
return from the grave with the promise in Jn xiv. 18. 
The greeting of ‘peace’ was no doubt in the first instance to 
those that were near. The message of peace to all the world is 
expressed in other language in St Matt. xxviii. 19, St Lk. xxiv. 
47, and St Jn xx. 23. But the occurrence of eipyyy in Jn 
(found also in non-Western texts in Lk. xxiv. 36), coupled with 
the use of épyoua, suggests that St Paul was familiar with a 
Resurrection narrative of the Johannine type. 


3. Eph. iv. 9f. rd dé avéBy ri eorw ed py Gre al KaréBy eis ra 
KaT@TEpa péepn THS yas; 6 KaTaBas avTdés éoTw Kal 6 
avaBas trepavew ravrwy Tov ovpavar. 

Jn ili. 13 cai obdeis dvaBeByxev eis rov odpavdy ef ph 6 ex 
TOU ovUpavod KataBads, 6 vids Tov avOpamov. 

Cf. Jn vi. 62 ¢€av odv Gewphre rov vidv rod dvOpamov 
avaBalvovra dmrov fy TO mpdrepor ; 

following on 

vi. 51 "Ey eiys 6 dpros 6 (av 6 éx rod odpavod KaraPas. 
Cf. v. 33, etc. 
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Here the point does not lie simply in the use of the words 
dvaBaivw and xaraSaive, but in the thought that the Lord’s 
ascension implied and was correlative to a previous descent. 

4, Eph. iv. 13 e?s pérpov HAckias rod wAnpdSparos Tod Xpucrod. 

Jn. i, 16 ek rod wAnpoparos aitod nucis mavres éAdBopev, 
kal yap avti xdpiros. 

The word zAnpwpa was not of course coined by St Paul, but 
he does in Eph. and Col. appropriate it to the expression of 
various aspects of the doctrine of the Person of Christ. In 
Eph. iv. 13 he uses it to express the perfection of Christ as the 
pledge and standard of our ultimate perfecting. St John’s use 
both of the word and the thought in his prologue can hardly be 
independent of St Paul. See pp. 122 ff. 

5. Eph. v. 8 os rékva doris repurareire, 

Jn xii. 35f. wepurareire ws TO has fyere...a¢ Td has eyere 
muotevete eis TO Pas iva viel hurts yévnode. 

‘Eph. v 13 ra d€ mdvra edeyxdpeva iad rod dards 
davepotrat. 

Jn iii. 20f. was yap 6 hatha mpaccwv pict Td Pas Kal ov« 
épxerat mpos TO Has, iva pry eeyxOG ra Epya avrov: 6 dé 
mov thy adnOevav epyera mpds TO as, iva pavepwhh 
avrov Ta €pya. 

Here we have a good deal of similarity in language and in the 
application of a figure in itself common enough. Note especially 
the common insistence on the reproving and the transforming 
character of light. 

6. Eph. ii. 2f. év rots viois rijs dmeBelas: ev ols Kai npeis... 

jueba téxva hicer dpyis. 

Jn iii. 36 6 38€ dweddy rH vid ok SYerae Cwnv, Grn’ 7 
Spy Tod Geov péver em’ autor. 

Notice here the thought of ‘wrath’ as expressing an abiding 
relation between Gop and the disobedient. 

Other linguistic parallels to which attention has been called 
are the use of éy:d¢o and xa@api{w in reference to the operations 
of Christ, Eph. v. 26, Jn xvii. 17,19, 1 Jn i. 7,9; nyamnpévos 
of Christ, Eph. i. 6, Jn xvii. 24, etc. ; yevdos and addnGeia, Eph. iv. 
2225, Jn viii. 44f., etc.; ‘Life’ and ‘Death’ as present states 
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with Christ as the quickening power, Eph. ii. 1—5, iv. 18, Jn v. 
21, x. 10, ete. 

Even more significant is the stress laid by St John on the 
leading thoughts in Eph. with complete independence of vocabu- 
lary. The indwelling of Gop and Christ, Eph. ii. 22, iii. 17, 
cf. Jn xiv. 20, 23, etc.: the unity of the Church, Jn x. 16, 
xi, 52, xvii. 20, Eph. ii. 18, iv. 3,13: and perhaps most striking 
of all, the perfect illustration of St Paul’s conception of the 
Church as the pleroma of Christ given, without any reference to 
the word pleroma, in the Allegory of the Vine. Here we find 
ourselves face to face with the same phenomenon that meets us 
in the study of év Xpiora, an absolute mastery of the thought 
with nothing but the preposition in common in the expression, 

What account are we to give of the relation between these two 
writers? Are we to say that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
was so possessed by the Pauline conception of the glorified 
Christ that he boldly recast his own memories or the current 
tradition of the life of Jesus so as to provide the semblance of 
an historic background for the Gospel according to St Paul? In 
that case there can be nothing to surprise us in any coincidences 
with Eph. that we may find in his writings. Nothing that 
St Paul wrote can have laid such deep hold on him as Eph. 
The Gospel and Epistles of St John would then show us the 
reaction of a mind, not receptive only like St Peter’s but 
creative, to the stimulus provided by Eph. 

If, however, this solution of ‘the Johannine problem’ fails to 
satisfy us, and if we feel that the Gospel according to St Paul 
could never have come into existence, still less have gained the 
allegiance of the original Apostles, unless the portrait of Jesus 
recorded for us by St John is at the heart of it genuinely 
historical, the question of the relation between Eph. and this 
part of the Corpus Johanneum does not admit of quite so 
simple a solution. There is, I think, no doubt that the affinity 
between St Paul and St John is more clearly marked in Eph. 
than in St Paul’s earlier Epistles. And we have at least to 
allow for the possibility of an influence of St John upon St Paul 
before he wrote the letter as well as for the influence that the 
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letter after it was written would naturally have exerted upon 
St John. Scholars as different as Professor Lock and Dr Moffatt 
agree in the conviction that the writer of Eph. has somehow a 
Johannine stamp upon him, 

Unfortunately we are completely in the dark as to the 
movements of St John for many years after the Conference at 
Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 9) when he gave the right hand of fellowship 
to St Paul. His last appearance in Acts is in viii. 14, His 
name is not mentioned by St Luke in Acts xv., though we know 
of his presence from St Paul. It is therefore quite possible that 
he had not yet left Palestine on the occasion of St Paul’s last 
visit to Jerusalem in spite of the silence of Acts. If so, it is 
tempting to suppose that the opportunities for intercourse pro- 
vided by St Paul’s two years’ imprisonment in Caesarea were 
not neglected by the two Apostles. As St Luke may well have 
been at work during the same period in collecting the materials 
for his Gospel, this hypothesis would have the advantage of 
accounting for the Johannine affinities with which he also must 
be credited. 

We must not, however, build anything on so purely con- 
jectural a foundation. The evidence for the fact that St Paul 
had somehow been under the influence of St John before he 
wrote Eph. is independent of this suggestion as to a possible 
occasion, 

On the other hand we know that Eph. must have been written 
before the Gospel of St John. It is therefore only what we 
should expect if the Evangelist should from time to time by 
turns of phrase both in his actual narrative and in the editorial 
comments with which he accompanies it show signs that he in 
his turn has been under the influence of St Paul. 
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FE. THE TEXT OF THE EPISTLE. 


The text of the Epistle is well preserved, and there is 
substautial agreement between all receut editors, Apart from 
variations in spelling and punctuation there are only five places! 
in which Tischendorf and Weiss agree in accepting a reading 
rejected by WH., and in four of these the reading they adopt is 
recorded by WH. as a possible alternative. R. differs only in 
three places. This unanimity is a strong testimony to the ex- 
cellence of the 8 (called by H. the Neutral) text in this Epistle, 
ie. the text represented geverally by 8 and B, when judged by the 
standard of the internal evidence of readings. For these editors 
approached the problem of the critical reconstruction of the text 
with very different views as to the genealogical relation between 
the different types. The fact is that the characteristic readings 
of the 6 (H.’s Western) type of text represented in the Pauline 
Epistles by D,G; fail to inspire confidence. It is possible, but 
under the circumstances unlikely, that the discovery of early 
Latin or Syriac evidence might enable us to sift out a genuine 
residuum among them. 

Von Soden’s text (1913) is constructed on a plan which seems 
to preclude any reference to the internal evidence of readings. 
It requires the rejection of 8 readings when they are opposed by 
certain combinations of authorities presumed to represent the 8 
and a (H.’s Syrian) types. Von Soden’s text of Zph. differs from 
WH. in 22 places. In 8 of these it prints in the text readings 
which WH. relegate to the margin. In 14 it adopts readings 
which WH. pass over, in three of these it has the support of 
Tischendorf. The remaining 11 represent the readings for which 
the new theory is solely responsible. It will be worth while to 
examine them carefully as they should enable us to judge 
whether the new Edition is likely to make any serious change 


1 See Nestle’s Text, Stuttgart, 1906. 
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in our estimate of the value of the authorities for the text. 
They are as follows: 
(1) il. 6 ris emayyedias add [airod] with D,"GKL etc. Syr. 
Hkl. Go. Viet. Hil. Ambrst. 
om. SABCD,*P 33 al’. Lat. Syr. Bo. Orig. Cyr. 
(2) iv. 18 eoxoricpévoe with DgG,KLP etc. Clem. 
éoxoTtwpévoe. With NAB 33. 
(3) v. 15 was axpiy8ads with N°AD,G;KLP etc. Lat. Syr. Arm. 
axpiBas mas with X*B 33 alt. Bo, Orig. 
de Ath. om. dxpiBas. 
(4) v. 19 [ev] rp xapdia KL al. pler. 
TH kapdia NBO" Orig, 
év rais xapdiais R°ADeGsP al.2=Col. iii. 16. 
(5) v. 25 ras yuvaixas+[éavrdv] D,KL al. pler., 
+upov Gs; 
om. SAB 33 alt. Clem. Orig. al.=Col. iii. 19, 
(6) v. 29 6 xvpios D2KL al. plu, 
6 Xpiords NABD,*G;P 17 al, Latt. Syrr. Bo. Sa. 
Arm. Aith, Go. Mare, 
(7) v. 80 add [ex ris capxds atrod Kai éx Trav écréwv adrov] 
with X°D,G;,(K)LP al. pler. Latt. Syrr. Arm 
Iren®. etc. 
om, R*AB 17. 67** Bo. Method. Huthul. 
(8) vi. 8 &x. & eav womon A (D2G3P ay) 33 alt, 
éx. €av te moujon Bd Pet.Alex 
6 tt €av wroijon ex. R* 
al. aliter. 
(9) vi. 8 xomeirae with N°D KL al. cf. X*ACD,* 17, Col. 
a2 ili, 25. 
33 komwvera. with N*ABD,*G,P ct. X°BD KL al. 
: (G xopiferar) Col. ili, 25. 
(10) vi. 12 rot oxdrovs add [rod al@vos] 8°D,SKLP al. Or. 
Py om, NABD,.Gs 33. 424**, Latt. Bo. 
~= Syr. Arm. ith. Clem. Orig. Hus. 
G 3 Ephr. rot aiavos without rov oxdrovs. 
Baa Cyp. huius mundi et harum tenebrarum. 
: (11) vi. 21 ipiv yropioe with AKL al. pl. 
yropioe tpiv with NBD,G5P 17 al’.=Col. iv. 7. 
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Five of these are insertions and the words in case are inserted 
in brackets. None of them are likely to win general acceptance. 
In (1) the inserted pronoun has no proper antecedent. In (4) 
the preposition may well have come in from Col. iii. 16, whence 
came the change from xapdia to xapdias. The insertion in (5) is 
doubly suspicious by variations both in place and form, The 
insertion in (7) is as old as Irenaeus, but it is far easier to 
account for its insertion from Gen. ii. 23, than for its omission 
if it formed part of the original text. In (10) rot oxdrovs rovrov 
is an unique phrase, which might be changed almost uncon- 
sciously into rov al@vos rovrov (cf. i. 21). The fuller reading 
would then arise naturally by conflation. 

(2) and (9) are variations in form on which there is nothing 
to be said, except that it is odd that B stands alone in spelling 
xopioera both in Col. and Eph. 

In (3) the order attested by XB gives a far more Pauline turn 
to the exhortation (see note zm loc.). axpu3as precedes the verb it 
qualifies in one text of Mt. ii. 8 and in 1 Th. v. 2 as v. 8S. points 
out, but et. Lk. i. 3, Ac. xviii. 25. In (11) yrwpioe: ipiv may be 
an assimilation to Col. iv. 7, but even there we find wavra ip 
yvepicovor in v. 9. In (8) the variety of readings is remarkable. 
Either of the variations between the first two forms might have 
occurred mechanically : o could come in or drop out before e and 
rt before m with equal ease. 

In (6) xs takes the place of xs. Here ys is intrinsically the 
better reading. St Paul in speaking of the relation of the 
Church to her Head constantly calls Him Christ, e.g. i. 20—23, 
iii. 21, iv. 12, v. 2, as well as v. 23, 24, 25, 32. The change to 
Lord here would have no point, and may, just as well as the 
reverse change, have come in from the context vv. 10, 17, 19, 22; 
as it has done with greater verisimilitude in AL 17 al. in vi. 5. 
It is most likely due to the misreading of the abbreviation. 

When we survey the series as a whole there can be no doubt 
that the ‘internal evidence of readings’ is distinctly unfavourable 
to the genuineness of the new readings. If they are a fair sample 
of the result of the application of von Soden’s principles, his 
work will prove of far more value as a collection of materials for 
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Textual Criticism than as a guide to the formation of a sounder 
Text. 

One further point which is raised by von Soden’s treatment of 
® and B in this, as in the other books of N.T., as virtually a single 
authority, is of sufficient importance on its own account to merit 
detailed examination. For it cannot fail to affect our judgement 
on the significance of the agreement between these two great 
MSS., whether we suppose that their common original was itself 
of comparatively late date, or that it was separated from its two 
distinguished descendants by a considerable interval of time. 

The evidence to be examined is of two kinds. Common origin 
from an ancestor later than the autograph is shown by com- 
munity in readings which are demonstrably wrong. Judged by 
this standard the evidence for such a common original in the case 
of 8 and Bin Zp. is very small. Wherever they agree WH. accept 
their evidence without hesitation except in iv. 24, where they 
both write ¢vdvcace for evdvcacGa by a common itacism. In 
so doing WH. have the support of Tischendorf, Weiss and 
Robinson in every case, except in the omission of dydmny or 
Tv ayarny in i. 15. Von Soden, indeed, deserts SB in 10 other 
places (i.e. in all the passages already examined except (8) where 
their evidence is divided): but, as we have seen, in none of these 
cases can NB be convicted of error. Even ini. 15 it may be that 
the omission is a primitive error going back to the autograph, 
conjecturally emended by the later texts. It is, however, more 
likely that in this case the 6 text has preserved the true reading 
which had been lost by an ancestor of the 8 group lying far 
enough behind & and B to affect AP 17 and Origen as well. If 
so this reading is evidence for the existence of a common original 
for the text of & and B in Eph. later than the autograph; but the 
remarkable purity of its text would lead us to suppose that that 
common original must itself have been very early. 

The number of transcriptions by which each of these MSS. is 
separated from this common original can be in some measure 
inferred from the nature of the changes that their texts have 
undergone. We must begin therefore by tabulating the differ- 
ences between them. Each differetice will mark a change from 
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the parent copy introduced into one or other line of descent. 
The total number of divergences is 93, Of these two readings 
in B 

(1) i. 13 eobpayio6n for éoppayiacbnre, 

(2) iv. 28 om. iva; 
and four readings in & 

(1) ii. 7 om. verse by homoeoteleuton, 

(2) ii. 18 of duddrepa ev évi bis scriptum, 

(3) v. 27 om. # re, 

(4) vi. 3 iva—yjs bis scriptum, 
are errors of transcription due no doubt to the last scribe and not 
to be credited to his exemplar. 

The following eight singular readings of B 

(1) i. 21 e£ouvcias xat dpyis for dp. x. €&., 

(2) ii. 1 add kai rais eriOupias, 

(3) ii, 5 add kal rais émBupias, 

(4) ii. 13 Xperrov for rod xp., 

(5) ii. 22 yptorod for Geov, 

(6) v. 17 rov xupiov add nua, 

(7) v. 20 Xp. ’I. for “I. Xp., 

(8) vi. 20 atré for év aire ; 
and 12 singular readings of & 

(1) i. 3 add Kal cwripos, 

(2) om. npas, 

(3) i. 18 ris KAnpovopias rns d0Ens for r. Sof. 7. KAn., 

(4) ii. 10 Geot for airod, 

(5) v. 2 @voiav cai rpoodopar for mp. x. bv. 

(6) v.17 povnua for 6édAnpa, 


(7) v. 27 adrés air for airés éavra, 


(8) v. 28 réxva for cwpara, 
(9) v. 29 ri odpxa airod for rhv éavrod cdpca, 
(10) vi. 9 «ai €avray for xai airay, 
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(11) vi. 20 wappnoidc@pa ev aire for ev ad. rap. 

(12) vi. 21 om. Stdxovos, 
must be ruled out as they may have been introduced by the last 
scribe, though, if so, the source of error cannot have been purely 
mechanical. Some of them are good specimens of the licence in 
transcription characteristic in H.’s view of the scribes of the 
8 Text. 

There remain 67 places in which each MS. has outside support 
and in which therefore one or other of their immediate exemplars 
fails to represent the common original. 

Our next task is to consider what light the subsidiary attesta- 
tion throws on the problem. Where each variant has the support 
of a strong group both the competing readings must have been 
early and widely spread, and the divergences might have arisen 
by admixture in a comparatively short time. 

Under this head we may group the readings in which B has 
the support of D,. These are: 

(1) i. 1 X. 71. BD,P 33 Or. Ambrst. : NAG3KL ete. ’I. X. 

(2) iii. 9 dwrioa add mavras BCD, etc. Marc. : NA 424** g’8 

Or. Hier. om. 
(3) iii. 18 dos cai Bados BCD,G3P 33 Or. 2 : NAKL ete. Or. 2 
Ba. x. vy. 

(4) iv. 7 €866n ydpis BD,GgLPa’ al.t : RACK etc. Or. 8. 4 x. 

(5) iv. 82 jyiv BD2KLa® al. Or. : NAG,P ete. dpiv. 

(6) v. 23 airés cwarnp BD,G,KLP etc. : NA 33 a’ al.? Clem. 

Bas. av. 6 o. 
(7) v.31 mar. cai pyr.. BD,G3 : & etc. Or. Mare, rov m. x. 
THY ph. 

(8) vi. 1 om. év xvpig BD,G3; Mare. Cyp. : & etc. Or. add 

ev kQ. 

(9) vi. 12 piv BD.G, al.® : & etc. Clem. Or, Hus. jpiv. 

(10) vi. 16 wervpopeva BD.Gs : & ete. Or. ra mer. 

WH. regard (1), (3) and (6) as the readings of the original. 
If so, an ancestor of N-must in these cases have suffered by 
admixture from a MS. or MSS. containing readings of the y 
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(H.’s Alexandrian) type. In the other seven cases we may 
assume that an ancestor of B adopted readings characteristic 
of the 8 type. 
We come now to the readings in which D, stands with & 
against B: 
(1) i. 7 Zxyouev B etc. Or. : ND2 Bo. Ath. Lr. Eoyxoper, 
ct. Col. i. 14 B Bo. €oryxopev. 
(2) i. 14 6 ABG3LP al.6 : 8D2K 17 ete. ds. 
(8) iii, 1 7. x. I. SSABKLP al. Or, : N*D2Gz al. 7. x, 
Many variations. 

(4) iii, 11 ro x. "1. Bete. : SD,KLP 47 a’ X,’1. 

(5) iv. 8 nai @oxev BCKLP etc. Or, - NAD,G, 17 am. Bo. Sa. 

om. cai. 

(6) iv. 9 xaré8y add mpadrov BKLP etc. vg. Syr. Arm. 

N*ACD,G; 33. 424**, al. om. mp. 

(7) iv. 16 éavrod ABC ete. : RDoGz al. adroi. 

(8) v. 4 cai 8*BKL ete. Cl. : 8*AD.GsP alt. Bas. 7. 

(9) v. 31 mpos rnv yur. BEL(P) : NAD Gs 17 al.? Mare. rn yur. 

(10) v. 32 ray éxxd. (om. eis) BK etc. Mare. Iren®". Or. 4 Cyp. : 

SAD.G3LP Or. 4 ete. add eis. 

(11) vi. 21 eidjre cai tpeis BK LA" al. pler. : NAD G3P kai tp. 

eid. 33 om. Kal tpeis. 

In (6) and (10) WH. give the preference to the text of &, in all 
the other cases to B. These 11 may be regarded either as cases 
in which an ancestor of & has received § readings, or an ancestor 
of B has received readings now only preserved for us in MSS. of 
the a type. The patristic evidence in (10) including Irs. Mare. 
and Cyp. shows that some of these may well be early!. 

There remain the sub-singular readings of B or of &, i.e. the 
cases in which now one and now the other stands against the 
rest with a small and varying amount of support, the genealogical 
relations of which we have not evidence enough to determine. 


« There is one reading v. 31 om. kai mpooxod\AnOjoera...atrod Mare, 
Or, Cyp., where there is strong patristic evidence for a reading attested 
by no extant MS. 
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SUB-SINGULAR READINGS OF B xcix 


The following are the sub-singular readings of B. 
(1) i. 3 om. cai rarip B Ail. Victorin. 

(2) 1.5 X. 1. B Chrys. (Or. 4 om. 1.) : "IL. X. 

(3) 1.17 86 Ba’8 all. Cyr. : dan. 

(4) 1. 18 om. dpéy B 33 a? Mare. Arm. 

(5) 1. 20 evnpynxey AB al*®. : évnpynoev. 


(6) ovpavors B al*. Vietorin. Hil. : émovpaviors. 

(7) ii. 5 ev rots maparr. B Arm. : om. év. 

(8) ouve(.+ev B17 al*. Bo. Arm. Victorin. Ambrst. : om. 
ev. 


(9) iii. 3 om. 6x1 Bd Or. Vietorin. Ambrst, 
(10) iii. 5 om. aroarddotrs B Ambrst. 
(11) iii. 19 wAnpedn wav B (33) al®. : rAnpadnre eis. 
17 reads eis tuas after rov Geod. 
(12) iv. 4 cadas B al®. Cyp. Ambrst. Syr. Eth. : xadas xai. 
(13) iv. 6 év waow B all. Victorin, : cai ev waow Mare. Cyp. 
ete. 
(14) iv. 7 tpay Bal’. : yar. 
(15) iv. 23 év r@ wv. B a’ al*. Bo. Chrys. : r@ mv. 
(16) iv. 28 rais xep. rd dy. Bam. Ambrst. : rais idias y.7.d. 
Many other variants. 
(17) iv. 32 yiveoOe B a’ al®. Clem. Or. : yiveode de 
yiveabe odv D2Gz al’. 
(18) v. 2 ipav B al®. Sa. Or. Victorin. : npav. 
(19) v.19 év Warp. BP 33. 424** a’ d Victorin. Ambrst. : 
Mare. ete. om. év. 
(20) om. mveuparixais B d. 
(21) v. 22 om. iroraccécbwoav B Clem. Hier. : ins. SAP al", 
imordocecGe KL etc. (D,G3 after yuvaixes). 
(22) v. 23 xcehady eorw B al’. Mare, Bas. : éoriv xepadn. 
(23) v. 24 om. ds Bal*®. : add ds or darep. 
(24) v. 28 é¢p. cai of avdpes B 33 Arm. : dp. of avdpes 
(xai of advdpes 6p. AD,G3P Lat. Bo.) 
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(25) vi. 2 om. eorw B A&th. 

(26) vi. 7 avOpar@ Bal’. Hth. : avOparoais. 

(27) vi. 8 édv re B(L alt) a’8 d Petrdlex ; 6 dy or éaw. 
Other variants. 

(28) vi. 10 duvapotcde B17 Or. (?) : evdvvapoiode. 

(29) vi. 19 om. rod evayyedXiou BG Victorin. Tert#are, 


Six of these WH. regard as representing the true reading, 
11 they record as possibly correct, 12 they pass by. The affinity 
of B with various Latin texts revealed by this list is remarkable. 
In any case it would seem unlikely that all the aberrant readings 
could have come in at one time. 

The sub-singular readings of & are as follows : 


(1) i. 14 d6€ns & 33 a7 all. cf. wv. 6,12 : rns ddfys. 

(2) ii. 4 Adee Nal®. ; ev eheer. 

(3) ii. 20 rod xu Nall. Ath. Mare. : avrot X.'I. 

(4) ili. 9 rd Gea SB Mare. Dial. : ev ro Gea. 

(5) iv. 1 ev yo 8 Ath. : ev Ko. 

(6) iv. 24 dovdrnte Kai Sixacorivn Nt Tert. (Ambrst.) : Sux. 

kal 60. 

(7) iv. 25 éxaoros ddyGevav & al®. : ahnOeav exacros. 

(8) mpos Tov wAnowv N Lucifer : pera rov wi, 

(9) iv. 28 eyere N Clem. : Exp. 

(10) v. 6 da radra 8 Tert. : dca rata yap. 

(11) v. 20 rod KUN al®. * rod KU Hyer. 

(12) v. 31 om. atvrod 8 Epiph. : add avrod. 

(13) vi. 5 dmddrnre xapdias Na"? all’. Or. : dard. ths Kap. 

(14) vi. 8 mouon exacros 8 Syrbt : Exacros édv...mou. 

(15) vi. 9 otpava & al’. (7 a’) : ovdpavois. 

(16) vi. 10 ev ro c@ Nall. : ev Kg. 

(17) vi. 19 tva 5007 por 8 d vg. Vietorin. Ambrst. : Wa po 

5067. 

WH. regard none of these as worthy of record. The possibility 

of accidental coincidence in error may account for some of them, 
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but, even when allowance is made for this, the variety of sub- 
sidiary attestation would seem to show that the variants must 
have found their way into the ancestry of & from different 
sources, and presumably at different times. 

To sum up, the divergences taken as a whole, though many 
of them very slight, cover a large ground, and are most naturally 
accounted for in the case of each MS. on the hypothesis of a fairly 
long course of transcription from their common original. This, 
coupled with the evidence in favour of the remarkable purity of 
its text, is strong ground for assigning a very early date to that 
common original. 

As each of St Paul’s Epistles at first circulated independently, 
this conclusion must be tested afresh before it can be accepted as 
valid for any other epistle. The work would be worth doing to 
determine, if possible, whether this ‘common original’ included 
the whole collection. But the scarcity of clearly wrong readings 
supported by & and B in combination in any epistle makes any 
conclusion precarious. The general character of the text of each 
MS. remains, no doubt, much the same throughout, as is natural, 
for the Pauline Epistles must have been circulating in a collected 
form and have had a common textual history for some time before 
either B or 8 was transcribed. It is perhaps worth noting that 
the presence of the 6 element in B seems much less marked in 
Hebrews. But this may be due to the absence of G3 from the 
extant authorities. There is, however, the same affinity with 
Latin texts evidenced by the sub-singular readings of B.that we 
have seen in Eph. 

A curious and perplexing element is introduced into the 
problem by the marginal numbering in B, which connects one 
ot its ancestors with a collection of Pauline Epistles in which 
Hebrews followed Galatians. 

The critical apparatus in this chapter has been compiled from 
a comparison of the critical editions of Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and von Soden. The apparatus for the select readings in the 
Commentary has been taken from A. Souter’s very handy edition 
(Oxford, 1910). The notation is taken from Gregory (Leipzig, 
1908), except in the case of a’ (=1739), v. Soden’s symbol for 
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an interesting MS. (Cod. Laur. 184) in the Laura on Mount Athos. 
This MS. was copied (see R. p. 293) ‘from a very old codex the 
text of which agreed so closely with that found in the com- 
mentaries or homilies of Origen that [the scribe] concluded that 
it was compiled out of those books.’ For a full account of the 
MSS. and versions of St Paul’s Epistles the student may be 
referred to the edition of the Colossians in this series, 


IF, LITERATURE, 


Full lists of the literature of the Epistle are to be found in 
Abbott (Jnt, Crit. Com.), and in Moffatt’s Jnt. Lit, WN. JT. A 
list of books useful for the study of St Paul’s Epistles generally 
is given in the introduction to the Epistle to the Romans in this 
series, to which may be added F. Prat, La Théologie de S. Paul. 

It may suffice here to call attention to the following : 

Origen. The fragments of his commentary preserved in the 
Catena have been identified by the help of the commentary of 
St Jerome which was largely based upon it and skilfully edited 
in J. T. S. 1902 by J. A. F. Gregg. 

Chrysostom, ed. F. Field. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, Latin version edited by H.-B. Swete. 

Calvin. 

Bengel. 

Wetstein. 

H, Oltramare. Paris 1891. 

von Soden (Handkommentar), 1893. 

B. Weiss, 1896. 

E. Haupt (Meyer’s Kom.*), 1902. 

P. Ewald (Zahn’s Kom.), 1905. 

Of the numerous editions of the Epistle which have appeared 
in England during the last half century we may mention C. J. 
Ellicott® (1884), J. Ll. Davies’, 1884, A. Barry (Ellicott’s Com. for 
Eng. readers), T. K. Abbott (Int. Crit. Com.), H. C. G. Moule 
(Cam. Bib. for Schools), G. H. Whitaker (Churchman’s Bible), 
S. D. F. Salmon (Zxp. Gk Test.), R. W. Dale®, 1892, C. Gore, 
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1898, OC. G. Findlay (Expositor’s Bible), B. F. Westcott (1906), 
and above all J. A. Robinson (1903). 

On the question of authorship, H. J. Holtzmann’s Aritik der 
Ephesen- und Kolossen-briefe, 1872, H. v. Soden, ‘ Ephesenbrief’ 
in Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol., 1887, W. Sanday, ‘Colossians’ in 
S. B. D.*, A. Robertson, ‘Ephesians,’ S. B. D2, W. Lock, 
‘Ephesians,’ H. B. D., Jiilicher, ‘Ephesians, ne. Bib., J. B. 
Lightfoot, Biblical Essays and Ep. to Colossians, Zahn’s Jntr. 
to NV. 7., F. J. A. Hort, Prolegomena to Romans and Ephesians, 
and 1 Pet. i—ii. 18, J. Moffatt, Znt. Lit. NV. 7 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


H. Hort. 

H.D.B. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

1.C.C. International Critical Commentary. 

J.T.S. Journal of Theological Studies. 

L. Lightfoot. 

R. Robinson. 

S.D.B2. Smith’s Dictionury of the Bible, 2nd edition, 
W. Westcott. 
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td \ / 18 ts bl] ‘ 
Cwpmévor kal TeOemedtwpevor, “iva éEiayvontre KaTada- 
BécOat civ wacw Tots aylows Ti TO TWAATOS Kal pAKOS 
Kal Uwos kat Babos, © yv@vat te Tiv UTEepBadrovoar 
THS yvwoews ayarny Tod yptaTov, va TANP@O TE Els 
Tay TO TWANpwma TOD Geod. 
20T 6 dé Suvapévw wre ; ‘ . 
( pévm wTrép Tavta Tothoa bTEpeKtreE 
piacod wv aitovpeba 4 voodmev Kata THY Sivaply THY 
3 ‘ > ¢ lal 21 3 “~ e 86 > fal > / 
évepyouuevny ev nuiv, avt@ 9 Sofa év TH éxxAnola 
kat év Xpiot@ “Inood eis wacas Tas yeveas Tod alidvos 
“ ’ 
TOV AlwYaV* aunV. 
4 lTlapaxarad odv ipas éyw o Séopios ev Kupip 
> 4 lol a“ f i > 1A 2 . 
akiws wepitathioat THs KAnoTEwsS HS ExANOnTE, * weTA 
mdons TaTewodpoovyns Kal mpai’tntos, peta pwaxpoOv- 
a > ld 3 ‘ > >, f 8 5 ‘ 
plas, aveyomwevoe addXnAWY EV ayaTH, ° oTTOU aCovTes 
a a , “a / ~ 
Tnpeiv Tv évoTnTa TOD TrEvpaTos ev TO TUVSETHYH TIS 
? ‘ 4 A al ,a n Oc ‘ 3 Aa 
eipnvns: *év cdma Kai ev trvedpua, KaOas [Kai] exrnOnTe 
~ a , Ms ’ , 
év pid édride THs KAjoews tudv' eis KUpLOS, pla 
' ‘ \ ‘ u e 
miotis, év Barticpa’® %els Oeds Kai TaTnp TavTwY, oO 
— ’ \ ‘ t . 9 ral 7°*R \ 82 
érl mavtwv Kal dia mavTwy Kai év Taow. vi be 
Eka Suav €d00n [1] yapis KaTa 70 méTpov THs 
éxaor@ jpov €00n [%] Xap METpOV TH 
cal lal fal ‘ 
Swpeds Tod ypiotov. *du0 reyes 
3 ’ ‘ 
"AnaBac €ic Yyor HYMAA@TEYCEN AIYMAAQDCIAN, 
[ai] €\wKen AdmaTa TOIC ANOPaTIOIC. 
’ \ 
975 Sé "ANEBH TL eoTuv €« pry OTL Kal KaTéBn Els TA 
a n € \ ‘ 
KaTwtepa mépn THS yas; 10 KataBas avTos éoTw Kal 
fal lal ‘/ , 
6 avaBas btrepdvw TdvTwY TOV ovpavar, iva TANPWOD 
> ’ t 
ca wavta. “Kal adtos EAWKEN TOUS MEV aTroTTOXOUS, 
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tovs 8€ mpodrjtas, Tos dé evayyeduotds, Tos 5é 
mowmévas Kat Sidacxddous, @apos Tov KatapTiopov 
Tov ayiov eis Epyov Svaxovias, eis oikodopnv Tov ow- 
patos Tov xpioTov,  wéyps KaTaVTiowpEY Of TaVTES 
els THY EVOTNTA THS TWicTews Kal THS ETLyVwoEwWS TOU 
viod Tod Oeod, eis dvdpa TéNeELov, Eis ETPOY 7ALKiaS TOU 
Trnpopatos Tov yptoTov, “iva pnKéte Gpev vyTriot, 
Krvdwvitopevoe Kal tepipepouevor TrayTl avéu@ THS 
Sidackarias ev TH KuBia TOV avOpeTrev ev Tavoupyia 
mpos tiv peOodiav THs mravns,  adnOevovtes Sé ev 
ayarn avéjcwpev eis avTov Ta TdvtTa, bs éoTW 7 
keharyn, Xpiotds, MEE ob} Tav TO cHpa cvvapponro- 
youuerov Kal ouvBiSalouevoy dia twaons adis Tis 
emixopnyias Kat évépyevay év pétpm évos éxdotou 
pépous THY avEnow TOD TwmaTOS TroLEtTaL Els OLKOSOmNY 
€auTov év ayaTn. 

17 Todro otv Aéyw Kal wapTvpomar ev Kupio, unKETL 
bas mepimateiv Kalws wal ta eOvn mepitratel ep 
patawtnts Tov voos avTav, ’écxotw@pévoe TH Siavoia 
évTEes, amnrXoTpLwMévoe THS Cons Tov Oeod, Sia THY 
dyrovay THY ovcay év avtois, dua THY TwpwoLY THs 
Kapdias avtav, “oltwes amndynKoTes éavTovs tTapé- 
dwxav TH acedyeia eis épyaciay axafapoias maons 
év mreovegia. ™°Twets 5€ ody otTws eudOere Tov 
xpistov, el ye avtov nKovoate Kal év aita@ ébi- 
dayOnre, Kalas éotiv adrjbeva ev TH ‘Inood, * azroeE- 
cat Wuas Kata THY TpoTépay avacTpodHy Tov TadaLoy 
avOpwrov tov POeipopevov Kata tas émiOupias Tis 
aratns, ™ avaveovabar 5€ TS Tvevpatt Tov voos buor, 
*4xal evdvcacba Tov Kaivov avOpwrov Tov Kata Geov 
xTLa Bévta €v OikaLocvvy Kal ooLoTHTL THS adnOEias. 
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© Ard adtroPéwevor TO Webdos AAAEITE AAHBEIAN EKACTOC 
META TOY TAHCION ayTOY, STL é€opev GAAHAWY péXM. 
6 Gprizecbe Kal MH AMAPTANETE’ © TALOS pr) ErrLOUET@ Eri 
Tapopyicw@ vpa@v, * unde Sidote torev TO SiaPoro. 
86 KNETTOY pNKeTL KAETTETW, UaAdOV bé KOTLATw 
épyalopevos tais Yepoiv 70 dyabor, iva éyn petaddovar 
TO ypelav EyovTt. amas Adyos Gampos ex TOD oTO- 
¢ ”~ \ > Ld Q tA, \ J 06 ‘ 
patos Umav pn extropevécOw, adda el Tis ayabds mpos 
\ lal a Lal 
oixodouny THs xXpelas, iva SO ydpww Tots axovoverr. 
Kal pu) AVTEiTE TO TVEdUA TO aytov Tod Deod, ev @ 
> / ‘al > ¢€ 4 ’ ‘ 81 a 
eoppayicOnte «1S nMEepay atroAUTp@cEDs. Taca 
/ A ~~ 2 ‘ \ ‘ \ / 
mixpia Kal Ovuds Kai py?) Kal Kpavyn Kal Bracdnuia 
> 0 24? € a \ Ud ‘ 82 4 a &e , 
apOntea ad vuov oly racy Kakia, ™yiveoBe [dé] els 
> / / la f e r 
adAnrous YpNTTOL,evaTTAaY VOL, yapiComevot EavToOis Ka- 
\ 1 > ™ 3 , e a 1 / 
Aas Kal o Oeds ev Xpior@ Exapioaro viv. 5 lyi- 
“ fa] > 
verbe ody puntal Tod Oeod, ds Téxva ayaTnTa, * Kai 
tal ¢ 
mepim@ateite ev ayarn, Kalas Kal 0 ypLoTOS Hyamnoev 
ipas Kat Twapédwxev éavtov tmrép Vudv mMpochopan kai 
Bycian T@ Bed cic ScmHN EywAiac. 8 Tlopveia 
Sé nal axaSapcia Traca 7) wreovetia pnd€ dvomalécOw 
a 3 / \ 
év ipiv, kab@s mpérret ayiows, * Kal atoxpoTns Kal wwpo- 
A 3 \ a 
Noyia A evtpamreAia, & ovK avijKkev, aXXa paddov 
ebyapiotia, Froito yap tate ywwoKovTes OTs Tas 
7 a > 10 a / ov > ey x 
mopvos %) axa@aptos % mheovéxTys, @ EoTLV Elowdo- 
te f a 
RaTpNs, ovK exer KAnNpovomiay ev TH Bactheiq@ Tod 
Lal Leal \ e an > ' 
xerotod Kal Geod. 6Mydels tuas atratratw 
ad a \ bid e 2 ‘ a) [al 
xevois Aoyous, Sud TadTa yap EpxeTat H Opyy Tov Beod 
fol \ > / rd 
earl rods viods THs ameBias. "py ody yiverOe ouvpe- 
a “ \ a b 
royor avTav: ®ijre yap Tote aKdTos, viv S€ pas ev 
a € ‘ ‘ 
xupio* @s Téxva hwotds Tepirareite, 90 yap KapTros 
' f \ 
roo pwrds év acy ayabwoivy Kal Sicavoovvy Kal 
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5 ’ a ‘ 
arnbeia, ™ Soximafovtes Ti €otiv evupectov TH Kupio* 
lal Cal Lad > , “ 
“kal pn cuvKowwveite Tols Epyois Tols axaprrois TOU 
cal f \ ‘ “ 
aKOTOUS, paddov bé€ Kal édéyyeTe, “Ta yap Kpudy 
, a \ 
ywwoueva UT avT@Y aicypov eotw Kat réyeevs Mra de 
nm \ fal n \ 
TavTa éheyyoueva UT TOD PwTos havepodTal, TAY yap 
a , \ 
TO pavepovpevov has éotiv. 10 réyer 
e 
"Eyeipe, 0 xabevdwr, 
Kai avaota éx TaY veKpor, 
kal émipavae cou 0 YpLoTos. 
n a“ La \ 
1 Brérere obv axpi8as was mepivareite, pu) as 
acopot adr’ ws codpoi, ° éEayopatouevor tov Karpov, Ste 
/ cal 
ai npépar Tovnpat ciow. “did todTO pr) yiveoOe 
adpoves, ada cuviete Ti TO OéAnua Tod Kvpiov: ¥ Kal 
' e 3 
MH MEOYCKECOE OIND, Ev @ é€aTly adowTia, aAdAd TAr- 
podade ev mvevpartt, © XNadodvTes EavTois Yradpois Kal 
dpvos Kai @dais mvevpatixais, adovres Kal WadXovtes 
nn “ n / A 
TH xapdia vuov TO Kupiw,  evyapioTobvTEs TavTOTE 
uTép Tavtwy év dvouate Tod Kupiov Hav “Inood 
Xpiatod 76 Oe@ Kal tratpi, ™ brotaccomevor AAXHAOIS 
év do8e Xptotod. 2 Ai yuvaixes Tots idlous 
3 8 4 e tal / 93 « a ? \ A 
avopaciy WS Tw KUpiM, “OTL aYNnp EaTLV KEpart Tis 
¢ “ 
yuvaikos @S Kal O xpioTos Kedar THs éKxKAnolas, 
3 ‘ ‘ ~ "A o4 3 \ ig ce > ’ 
QUTOS OWTNP TOU TwpmaTOS. GXAG WS 7 EXKANTIA 
UTOTATOETAL TH YpLOT@O, oUTWS Kal ai yuvaiKxes Tois 
avipacw év ravti. * Oi dvdpes, ayarate Tas yuvaixas, 
‘ e 
Kab@s Kal o ypioTos nydmrnoev THY éxkrnolav Kah 
‘ ‘ fal f 
éavTov mapédwxev vTrép adits, “iva adbtiy ayiaon 
a / tal x “ fal 4) > ts 27 ‘“ 
xaVapicas T@® RovTP@® Tod datos ev pryyatr, “iva 
/ \ a 
TapacTnon autos éauT@ évdokov tiv éxxdXnolav, pn 
ua Xr aA 6 id ” n Fd > , 74 
éyovoav omidov 7 puTioa } Te THY ToLovTwY, GAN wa 
e # / > & ef 3 f \ i”. SP 
y ayia Kai duapos. “obtws ddeidovew [Kal] of dvdpes 
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ayaTav Tas éavT@v yuvaixas @s TA EavT@VY ToLaTa’ 
c ~ fal al lal bY 
0 ayaTrav THY éavTOD yuvaiKka éavTOV ayaTra, ™ ovdeis 
/ \ ¢ a 4 a ? . t 
yap Tote THY éavTov odpKa éuloncev, AAA ExTpEher 
\ , b] f ‘ \ € ‘\ \ > ‘ 
Kat Oadtres avTynv, Kab@s Kal 0 ypiaTos THY EKKAHTIaD, 
Gre pérn eopev TOD G@pmaTos avTod. * ANTI TOYTOY 
KATAAEIyel ANOpwTtoc [TON] TATEpa Kal [THN] MHTEPA Kai 
TIPOCKOAAHOHCETAI TIPOC THN FYNAIKA AYTOY, KAI ECONTAI O! 
AYO ec cApKA Mian, * 
éym 5é€ A€yw eis Xpiotov Kal [els] THY exKAnoiay. 


TO fuUcTHPLOY TOUTO péya éoTiv, 


33 \ n JS a ¢ i iA ev \ t A a 
wr Kal Upes of KAP Eva ExacTos THY EaUTOU yuVaiKka 
LA 3 / ¢ ¢e Ul € \ 1 a \ 
ovTws ayaTadTw ws EavTor, 7 Sé yur) iva hoBATat Tov 
y 1 \ / ¢ / al fal 
avopa. 6 !Ta réxva, iraxovete Tots yovedow 
buav [év xupiw], TrodTo yap éotw Sixacovys * Tima TON 
TIATEPA COY KAl THN MHTEPA, TUS éeoTiy evTOAy) TPwTN EV 
érraryyedia, Fina ey COI FENHTAI Kal ECH MAKPOYPONIOC €TTI 
n al / 4 / 
tHe re. *Kal of marépes, un twapopyifere Ta TéEKVa 
ipav, Gra éextpéhete avTa ey Traideia Kal NoyGEcia 
U 6 ec 8 r ¢ tA “ \ / 
Kypioy. Oj Sotro1, bTaKoveTe TOIS KATA capKa 
/ / ‘ / 3 c / a ‘ 
Kuplos peta PoBov Kal Tpomou ev amrOTHTL THs Kapoias 
e lal c nm “A 6 \ 5 > fa » 8 nr € 
Uuav ws TO xXplaT@, pun Kat odlarpodovrALav ws 
avOpwrdpeckot adr ws Sotvdot Xptotod rowbytes To 
/ lal 0 “ 7 3 lol > > 4 é a Yd 
Gérnpa Tod Oeod, "ex Wuyis per evvolas SovAEvorTes, 
Lal f 
as TO Kupiw Kal ov« advOpwrrois, eidotes Ste ExacTos, 
rn \ / 
édy te Troujon ayabdv, ®rodTo KopmiceTat Tapa Kupiou, 
n , e / A b 
elre SodAOs el'te eXEVOEpos. * Kai ot Kvptor, Ta avTa 
« ? ‘ 
qo.eite Wpds avTovs, avievTEs THY aTethny, ELOoTES STL 
lal lal ’ ” 
Kal avTa@v Kal buav o KUpids eoTW €v ovpavois, Kal 
wv > > a 
TpocwToAnupia ovK eat Tap avTo. 
a a “a ‘4 \ , a 
10Tod Aowrrod évduvamodabe ev KuUpi@ Kal ev T@ 
/ r , a > tal 11 > bu 0 \ / 
KPATEL THS LTKUOS AUTOV. evovcacle THY TavoTNLay 
roo Oeod mpos TO SvvacGar wuas oTHvas pos Tas 
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peOodias rod SiaBorov: dre ove Eotiv Hyiv % wary 
mpos alua Kal odpKa, ada Tpds Tas apyYas, TpOS Tas 
é£oucias, mpos TOvs KOTMOKPAaTOpas TOV TKOTOUS TOUTOU, 
Tpos TA TVEUM“ATLKA THS Tovnpias ev Tois émrovpaviots. 
8S.a tovto avadaBete tTHv travoTAiay Tov Geod, va 
a > a > “a ¢ / a Lal \o«@ 
SuvnOjre avtiotivar ev TH Hpépa TH Wovnpa Kal arravtTa 
‘ ial a ' ‘ 
KaTepyacapevot oTHvat. 4 aoThTe oY TEPIZWCAMENO! THN 
> ‘ e al > > ' A > U ’ ~ 
OCDYN UswWY EN AAHBEIA, KAL ENAYCAMENO! TON BWPAaAKA THC 
AiKaiocyYNHc, © cai drrodnodpevoe ToYc TdAAC EN ETOIMACIA 
TOY eyarreAloy TAc eipHnuc, ey waow avarafovtes 
\ A nm , > ? ‘ / \ 
tov Oupedy Tis Tictews, ev & Suvnoeabe wavta Ta Béry 
tod tovnpod [ta] werupwmpeva ocBécars “Kal THN 
TIEPIKEDAAAIAN TOY CwTHploy SéEacGe, Kal THN MAyAIPAN 
TOY TINeYMaTOC, & éotev PAma Geo, dca waons Tpoc- 
a Ld a 
evyns Kai Senoews, Mpocevxdmevos ev Travtl Kaip@ év 
TVvEevpaTt, Kai Els AUTO aypuTTVODUTES ev TaTn TpoTKap- 
A ‘ ~ 
Tepnoer Kal Sejoes TEpi TavTwY TaV ayiwv, ™ Kal brép 
ls “ / > ’ ¥ lal ’ 
€uovd, iva pot S007 Aoyos ev avoiEes TOD oTOMaTOS pov, 
5] ' / \ ' fal ? , 
ev mappnaig yvapioas TO puorrpioy [Tod evaryyeriov] 
\ ‘ > e t/ 3 a 
~Umep ov mpecBevw év adveetl, Wa év aVT@ Tappynaia- 
cwpat ws det we NaAHCAaL. 
21° be fon >. 5 a 4 a / , U 
Iva d€ etdjte Kai bets Ta Kat’ eué, TL Tpacca, 
’ , _. Ty t 9% ‘ ? \ \ 
TavTa yvwpioe. vyiv TuyiKos 0 dyamntos adeAdos kal 
mustos Suakovos év Kupio, * dv éreuraya mpos buds eis 
avTo TovTo iva yv@Te Ta Tepi Hudy Kal Tapaxadécn 
Tas Kapdias bev. 
3 t ~ al bd 
"3 Kipnvn tois aderdois Kal ayarn peta Tictews 
> \ 0 fa) \ \ ‘ af | ~ x. n 24° ‘ 
amo Oeod Tatpos Kai kupiov Inood Xpiotod. H yapus 
feTa TAVT@Y TOV ayaT@VTwY TOV KUpLov Hudv "Inaody 
‘ > , ‘ 
Xpictov év apbapaia. 
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NOTES. 


CHAPTER I., verses 1—14. 


The title in its earliest form is simplest: pds ‘Egeclovs (NABK) ; 
with dpyerac prefixed (DEFG). The fuller title (rod aylov droarddov L) 
Tlavdou émicro\h mpos 'Edecious occurs in LP, 

1. Xpicrod Incov (BDP) better than I. Xp. (NAGKL). 

év’Edéow. Omitted in N*B* 424** (=67**WH)é78. Tert. states 
that Marcion used this Epistle under the title ‘To the Laodicenes,’ a 
title supplied perhaps from Col. iv.16. Cf. Argum. ad Col. in Cod. Am. 
Basil supports the omission (oiirw yap xal ol mpd nud mapadeddxace 
kal jets év Tots madhaots Tay dyTvypdg@wy eipjxauev). The words occur 
in all other codd., in all verss., and among Greek Fathers in Chr. 
and Cyr. Transcriptional evidenee is in favour of omission (see WH 
Ap. pp. 123 f.). 

4. & aydry, with preceding sentence (LP vg boh goth Ambst 
Pelag Cassiod); joined with v. 5 (lat-vet syr-vg Orig Chrys Hier). 

7. éoxouev (S*D* boh aeth), also a variant in Col. i. 14, where it 
is supported by B boh and given a place in margin by WH. 

11. ékAnpwOnpev (NBKLP) ; éxAx)@quer (ADG). 


i. 1, 2. Tue Saruration. 


1. TIIatAos. Without any associate, as in Rom. i. 1. The 
absence of Timothy’s name, found both in Colossians and Philemon, 
may well be due to the general character both of the address and of 
the contents of the letter. It would be difficult to account for in a 
letter exclusively addressed to the Ephesians. 

amderodos Xp. *L. He is writing in his official capacity. He calls 
attention to the fact (ct. Philippians). But his claim needs neither 
defence (as in Gal.), nor careful definition (as in Rom.). He holds a 
commission from Christ Jesus Himself. 

Sid OcAqparos Geod. As in 1 and 2 Cor.; Col.; 2 Tim. The 
authority was conferred by the Risen Lord. See Acts ix. 15, xxvi. 16, 
ef, xxii. 21. But it was only an extension of the commission that the 
Lord Himself had received from His Father (cf. Jn xvii, 18), In 
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bestowing it He was acting in His Father’s name (cf. Rom. i. 5). So 
St Paul traces the source of his authority (as in Gal. i. 15, ef. Gal. i. 
1) back to God. 

G€Anpa (i. 5, 9, 11, v. 17, vi. 6) is a rare word in classical Greek. 
From its 0. T. associations it connotes the determination of a will, 
not sovereign merely, but gracious; e.g. Is. xliv. 28, lxii. 4; Ps. xxx. 
(xxix.) 6, 8 (see Cremer, Bib. Th. Lez.). Contrast car’ émirayijy, ‘in 
obedience to an express command,’ 1 Tim. i.1; Tit.i.3; cf. Rom. 
xvi. 26. The word recurs three times in the opening section of the 
Epistle. Notice esp. the light thrown on its meaning by the quali- 
fying substuntives, evdoxlay (v. 5), Boudy (v. 11). 

trois dylois k.7.A. In 1 and 2 Thess. and Gal. St Paul addresses a 
Church or Churches, In 1 Cor. the address 19 éxxd\noia rod Geod ra 
oven év KoplvOw is placed in apposition with jyacudévos ev X. 'L., 
KAnrois ayios. In 2 Cor. the address to the Church is combined with 
an address rois aylos macw rois ovow év dA TH Axaig. In Rom., 
Philip. and Col., as here, the address to ‘ the saints’ stands by itself 
without any express reference to the community to which they 
belonged. It is difficult to account for this variation. 1 and 2 Pet. 
and Jude conform to St Paul’s later usage. The letters in the 
Apocalypse on the other hand are sent to the Seven Churches (i. 11), 
If év ’Edécw be omitted the address of the Epistle becomes quite 
general as 2 Pet. i. 1; Jude 1; and Rom. i. 7 according to the 
reading of G. The phrase or an equivalent is however better retained. 
In any case the address specifies three points, characteristic of 
Christians everywhere, on which stress will be laid throughout the 
Epistle. They are dy:o. They are morol. They are both ayo and 
miotol because they have found their true position év X. ’I. 

trois aylois. ‘Saints,’ i.e. members of God’s Covenant People 
consecrated by God for Himself by His own act. See i. 15, ii. 19, iii. 
8, 18, iv. 12, v. 3, vi. 18. The position requires a moral and spiritual 
response on man’s part to the Divine standard which it is the object 
of the Divine blessing (i. 4) and Christ’s sacrifice (v. 27) to secure. 
Cf. H. on 1 Pet. i. 15. 

rots ovo.v. The analogy of Rom.i.7; 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor.i1; 
Philip. i. 1 shows that a geographical description must have followed. 

Kal morois. Cf. for combination with ayo Col. i. 1 only. 
‘Faithful.’ The word may mean simply ‘trustworthy’ (cf. vi. 21, 
mucros Stdxovos) or ‘believing.’ As a Christian characteristic (the 
mark by which the Christian ‘Saints’ were distinguished from the 
unbelieving Jews who yet were ay:o, of. ol éx meproufs mucrol, Acts x. 
45) the second meaning predominates. In Past. Epp. it is used abso- 
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lutely as descriptive of Christians clearly in this sense. See 1 Tim. 
iv. 3, 12, v. 16, vi. 2; Tit. i.6; cf. Apoc. xvii. 14. Cf. vv. 13, 15, 19. 

év Xpiot@ ‘Incod. The third characteristic which underlies and 
substantiates the first two. We must beware (see L. on Col. i. 4) of 
connecting év with mords as defining the object of faith. It is the 
regular phrase throughout the Epistle to describe the true position of 
the Christian, the source of all his life and power and privilege, 
See ii. 6, 7, 10, 13, iii. 6, cf. iii. 21; cf. év Xporgi. 3, ev rg Xpiorg 
i. 10, ev xvplw ii. 21. Here, as in Col. i. 2, membership in Christ 
Jesus is both the ground of their consecration (cf. 1 Cor, i. 2; 
Phil. i. 1) and the source of their faith (cf. on i. 15) or faithfulness 
(cf. vi. 21). Cf. Intr. pp. lxii—lxxvi. 

2. xdpis dpiv kal eipqvyn. St Paul’s regular greeting, found also 
in 1 and 2 Peter. It is strengthened by the addition of éXeos in 1 and 
2Tim.,2 John. In Jude we find éXcos cal elpfvn kal dydryn. Only in 
James do we find the usual classical yaipew. ‘The source (see H. on 
1 Pet. i. 2) is probably to be found in the High Priestly Blessing, 
Nu. vi. 25 f., where }M (grace or mercy) is combined with peace. 
Both words in a remarkable way run through the whole Epistle. For 
xdpis cf. i. 6, 7, ii. 5, 7, 8, iii. 2, 7, 8, iv. 7, (? 29), vi. 24. See oni. 6, 
For elpyvy cf. ii. 14, 15, 17, iv. 3, vi. 15, 23. 

ard Beov Tratpds Hpwv kal kuplov Incov Xpiorov. This is St Paul’s 
usual way of describing the source of the grace and peace for which 
he prays, God now revealed as our Father and Jesus acknowledged 
as Christ and Lord. The combination of Jesus with God in one 
phrase under one preposition is a striking indication of faith in His 

8 Divinity. (See L. on Gal. i. 2.) The Epistle is richer than any 
g other Epistle of St Paul's in reff. to the Fatherhood of God. See on 
ii. 18. The use of xipios is also remarkably frequent, 23 times. On 
the whole title see H. on 1 Pet. i. 3. 


The Epistle falls into two main divisions. 


A. i. 8—iii. 21. THANKSGIVING FOR THE PERFECT RE- 
DEMPTION, FIGURED IN THE RECEPTION OF THE 
NATIONS. 


i, 3—14. AN ASCRIPTION OF BLESSING TO Gop. 





= The Epistle opens with an act of adoration in view of the eternal 
purpose of God now made known to men. The stages in the 
revelation of that purpose and the office assigned to St Paul in regard 
to it will be described in chap. iii. Here he is dealing directly with 
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the contents of the revelation, and unfolds it in its relation to the 
Christian life in one long continuous sentence: the thoughts grow 
naturally one out of another, and the key words, especially the pre- 
positions, recur, as in obedience to some subtle law of association, in 
an almost rhythmic flow; but the sentence is not constructed with 
the precise subordination of a rhetorical period. We must wait to 
consider its main purpose till we have examined the elements of 
which it is composed. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 3—11, a striking link between 
the calmest and the most agitated of St Paul’s letters. The opening 
section in 1 Pet. seems to have been suggested by Eph. 

3. Evdoyntos 6 Geos kal marip Tot Kuplov jpov "Incot Xp. See 
H. on 1 Pet. (pp. 27—33) for a full discussion of the whole phrase, 
evAoynTés, BC. éorw, ‘ Worthy of blessing is’; or ‘ Blessed be,’ which 
gives the meaning in English more exactly. In the Greek Bible 
(LXX., Apoc. and N.T.) evAoynrés is normally applied to God, as 
having an intrinsic right to the worship of His creatures, evAoynuévos 
being used of men as the recipients of the bounty of God. Both 
words in LXX. represent 9173. In classical Greek evAoyéw means ‘to 


praise.’ evdoynrés: cf. doxologies in Ps, xli. 13, xxii. 18, Ixxxix. 52, 
evi. 48, and the Song of Zacharias, Lk. i. 68. ‘The “blessing” of 
God by men is no mere jubilant worship, but an intelligent recognition 
of His abiding goodness as made known in His past or present acts. 
The use of the same word, whether in Hebrew or in Greek, for what 
is called the ‘‘ blessing’’ of God by man and for what is called the 
‘* blessing ” of man by God is probably founded on a sense of the 
essentially responsive nature of such ‘‘ blessing ” as man can send on 
high.’ (H. loc. cit. p. 28b.) So here, evdoynrds...6 edroyjoas ; cf. 
1 Chron. xxix, 10. 6 Qeds kal marijp, ‘He who is at once God and 
Father’ of our Lord. For the constr. 6 @e0s rod xupiov see v. 17; 
for the combination cf. Jn xx. 17; 2 Cor. i, 3, xi. 31; 1 Pet. i. 3; 
Col. i. 3; Rom, xv. 6. 

‘To Jews and Greeks alike the idea expressed by the name God 
would be more comprehensive than the idea expressed by the name 
Father; summing up all such subordinate ideas as those of Maker 
and Ruler, it would suggest God’s relation to the universe and all its 
constituent parts, not to that part alone which is capable of sonship, 
Now the revelation of Fatherhood which was given in the Son of God 
was assuredly not meant to supersede the more universal name. He 
whom men had securely learned to know as their Father did not 
cease to be their God, or to be the God of the world of which they 
formed a part and in which they moved; and this relation was a 
primary and fundamental one, independent of the intrusion of evil. 
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It is therefore difficult to see how either relation could have been 
absent from a Perfect Manhood.’ (H. loc. cit. p. 29 b.) 

Tov kvpiov tipav Incot Xpirrov. See on v. 2. 

evAoy;jjoas. The relation of God to the whole creation from the 
first (Gen. i. 28) is marked by blessing. But the main thought of 
the whole section is so deeply coloured by the analogy between the 
present position of the ‘ Israel of God’ and that of the ancient Israel 
that there can be no doubt that the chief source of St Paul’s language 
is to be found in ‘the Blessing of Abraham’ (Gen. xii. 2f., xxii. 17) 
which the Gentiles were to inherit; cf. Gal. iii. 8,14. The aorist, as 
in ii. 5 f., refers probably to the time of admission to the Covenant. 

év, ‘with.’ This instrumental use is not a Semitism. See 
Moulton, Prol. pp. 61, 103, on the evidence of the papyri. 

mdoy evAoyla mvevparicg, ‘every kind of spiritual blessing.’ St 
Paul has just prayed that they might receive the characteristic 
blessings of the New Covenant, ‘grace’ and ‘peace.’ His outburst 
of gratitude marks that not ‘grace’ and ‘peace’ only, but every 
other spiritual blessing, is already theirs. He selects wisdom and 
prudence for special mention in v. 8. 

mvevpariKy, included in and springing from the gift of the Spirit 
which they had received (v. 13). Contrast the temporal and material 
blessings characteristic of the old dispensation. 

éy rots érovpaylots. Phrase peculiar to this Epistle. It occurs 
v. 20, ii. 6, iii. 10, vi, 12, It denotes the home of the Risen and 
Ascended Lord (v. 20) which is now the true sphere of action for the 
Christian (ii. 6), whose life in consequence is in continuous relation 
to spiritual forces both of good (iii. 10) and evil (vi. 12). See 
Intr. pp. xlviii—lii; cf. Jn xiv. 2; cf. xii. 26. 

évXpiore. This pregnant phrase conditions both the giving and 
the receiving of the blessing. On the one side as God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself (2 Cor. v. 19), andas Christ Jesus 
became to us wisdom from God, both righteousness and sanctification 
and redemption (1 Cor. i. 30), so this blessing comes to us from God 
‘in Christ.’ It is all included in the gift of Christ. On the other 
hand it is only as we are ourselves personally united with Christ, 
alive in Him, that we can enjoy any part of the blessing. See 
Intr. pp. lxui—lxxvi. 

4. Kalds éedéfaro tpas év atte. This blessing corresponds both 
in its character and in the manner of bestowing it to an antecedent 
‘choosing of us in Him’ which was involved from the beginning in 
the creative purpose of God, and so preceded the first step towards its 
realization. 
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On Election see H. on 1 Pet. i. 1. God’s method of working out 
His widest purposes by chosen instruments had been illustrated by 
the whole course of His dealings with Israel. The nation as a whole 
had been taught to regard itself as chosen out from all other nations 
to be the instrument of God’s blessing to them. Within the nation 
again God had raised up from time to time chosen men, notably 
David, to be His instruments in guiding and governing their brethren. 
The thought of God’s choice is constantly associated with the 
prophetic vision of the Servant of the Lord, Is. xli. 8, &e. And 
St Paul himself must have been led from the very beginning of his 
Christian life to meditate on the mysteries involved in this revealed 
method of the Divine working. See Acts ix. 15. He would therefore 
know from within the strength that comes into a life which God has 
knit to Himself and admitted to a definite share in the working out of 
His Eternal purpose. Thackeray (St Paul and Jewish Thought, pp. 
250 f.) calls attention to the prominence of the thought of Election 
in the Book of Similitudes, Enoch, chaps. 37—71. 

mpd kataBodns kéopov (cf. Enoch xlviii. 6f., and H. on 1 Pet. i. 
20). The choice is no after-thought. Speaking of the Divine acts, 
as we are bound to speak, in the language of time, the plan of 
Creation preceded its execution, 

elvar mas dylous Kal dpapovs. The object of our election is that 
we should be positively and negatively worthy of our consecration ; 
ef. v. 27, aylovs; cf. on v. 1. 

dpopovs (cf. L. on Col. i, 22; H. on 1 Pet. i.19) ‘ without blemish.’ 
The strict meaning of the word in classical Greek would be ‘ without 
blame.’ In the Greek Bible, however, the word acquired a special 
connotation by being used of sacrificial victims. 

Katevwtioy avrov (cf. Jude 24, also in conjunction with duwpos), 
tried by the searching light of His presence. 

év dyarry, iii. 17, iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2. ‘In the power of love.’ Love 
appears in this Epistle as the condition of the indwelling of Christ 
(iii, 17), an unfailing spring of mutual forbearance (iv. 2), of life in 
accordance with the Truth (iv. 15), and of the development of the 
Body (iv. 16). Here it is (see G. H. Whitaker in loc.) ‘the atmo- 
sphere of holiness,’ not so much the test of obedience to the law of 
life, failure in which would constitute a blemish, as the source and 
shield of sanctification. Cf. Seeley in Ecce Homo, ec. 1 (fin.), ‘No 
heart is pure that is not passionate.’ 

5. mpooplcas. Cf. Rom. viii. 29; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Acts iv. 28; 
‘designating’ or ‘appointing’ beforehand, a further definition of 
Election. The word is not found in LXX., but see Enoch xxxix, 9, 
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els vioberlay Sid "Inoot Xp. els airdv, ‘to attain the relation of 
sonship towards Himself through Jesus Christ.’ 

vio8eo(a in the Greek Bible peculiar to P. ‘ Adoption,’ as inscrip- 
tions show, was frequent in all parts of the Roman Empire. (See 
Deissmann, B.S. p. 239.) And St Paul seems to have laid hold 
of the figure to suggest the truth that the special Christian relation 
of sonship to God (cf. v. 1) is as the relation of Israel to Jehovah had 
been (Rom. ix. 4, cf. Exod. iv. 22f.) not a ‘physical’ thing, but due 
to the Will of the Father. It is never used of the Only-Begotten Son. 
At the same time the image, as derived from the region of legal 
fictions, is necessarily an imperfect one, and must not be pressed into 
all its logical implications. St Paul himself, it should be noticed, 
speaks of heirs, whose only disqualification is their age, as receiving 
‘the adoption’ (Gal. iv. 5), and even Christians who are already 
‘children of God’ (Rom. viii. 16) as still awaiting ‘ adoption ’ (Rom. 
vill. 23). We must be careful therefore not to interpret the phrase 
in such a way as to make it contradict Lk. iii. 38, 

Sia "Incot Xpirrov. Cf. H. on 1 Pet. ii. 5. In St Peter however 
it is ‘ through Jesus Christ’ that we offer acceptable sacrifices to God. 
Here it is ‘ through Jesus Christ’ that God conveys to us the gift of 
sonship. Ourelection ‘in Christ’ preceded creation. Our ‘ adoption’ 
could not take effect before the appearance of Jesus Christ in flesh ; 
ef. Gal. iv. 4. In 1 Cor. viii. 6 the whole creation, and in a special 
sense the members of the Christian Church, derive their being 
through the one Lord Jesus Christ. 

els avréy, to be connected closely with viofeciav. The relation of 
Sonship ‘to Himself.’ God is our goal and source (1 Cor. viii. 6), 
as well as the goal and source of Creation (Rom. xi. 36). els=‘ unto’ 
rather than ‘ into’ (cf. iv, 32 ; Col. i, 20). 

Kata tiv evsoxlay Tov OeAnparosavrov. Cf. vv. 9, 11. ‘According 
to the gracious purpose of His desire.’ The originating and con- 
trolling force at the back of God’s election is to be found in God 
Himself, not indeed in any arbitrary decree, but in His love. Cf. 
Deut. vii. 8; esp. Is, xlii. 1=Mat. xii. 18, dy evddxnoev 4 Wuyi) pou; 
and Enoch xxxvii. 4, xxxix, 4, xlix. 4. On ed’doxla see v. 9, 

6. els dratvoy Sdéns Tis xdptrosatrov. Cf. wv. 12,14; Phil. i.11; 
1 Pet.i. 7. See L. and H. ll. cc. ‘The glory is the triumphant 
manifestation of the Divine power and grace. The praise is the 
recognition of these attributes by men.’ The glory of the Father in 
and through the Son is the final end alike of the Incarnation, 
culminating in the Ascension of the Son (Jn viii, 50, xvii. 1 ; Phil. ii, 
11), and of ‘ the extension of the Incarnation ’ in the Church (Jn xiv 
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13, xv. 8; Eph. iii. 21). But ‘the glory of the grace’ may consist in 
its power to reveal the presence of God in the hearts of those on 
whom it is bestowed, whether Jew or Gentile. See Additional Note 
on 6 warhp ris Sééns. Cf. 2 Th. i. 12, drws évdotacég 7d Gvoua...xal 
iets ev alr@ KaTa Thy xapw. 

TiS xdpitosavtov. See Additional Note. ‘ Grace’ is the word which 
for St Paul most completely sums up the attitude of God to man 
revealed in Christ Jesus—the free unearned favour that He bears 
towards them. In Rom. St Paul lays stress on the fact that it 
precedes all human deserving. In this Epistle, as in 1 Pet. (where 
see H.’s notes, esp. on i. 2, 10, 13), stress is laid on its inclusiveness, 
Gentiles, with no claim of race or covenant, are brought within 
the range of it. ‘Election’ itself is only the method of its mani- 
festation, Rom. xi. 5. 

As exaplrocev yds év To yyarHpévw, ‘whereby He filled us with 
grace as included “in” His Beloved.’ 7s by attraction for 7 or év 7 found 
in DGvg. éxaplrwoev. See R., pp. 226 ff. and W. in loc. The word 
occurs three times elsewhere in the Greek Bible, Ecclus xviii. 17; Ps. 
xvii. 26 Sym. ; Lk. i. 28. In both O.T. passages it is used of persons 
who have been endued with grace and act graciously. In Luke it is 
used as here of one who has ‘found grace’ with God and whom God has 
filled with grace. év t@ yyawnpévw. LXX. for Jeshurun, Deut. xxxiii. 5. 
On ‘The Beloved as a Messianic Title’ see R., pp. 229 ff. Cf. dyamn- 
rés, Mt. iii. 17, xii. 18, xvii. 5, and parallels. Special stress is laid in 
St John on the love of the Father for the Son, iii. 35, x. 17, xv. 9, 
xvii. 23 f., 26. In xvii. 23, 26 His disciples are drawn up, as here, 
into the circle of this love. The word is chosen rather than Xpicr@ to 
bring out the idea of ydpis. God can be ‘gracious’ to us without let 
or limit because we are members of the Son on whom He lavishes the 
whole wealth of His love. Cf. Col. i. 13, weréornoer els rh» Bacwrelay 
Tov vlod rijs dyads abrod. 

7. & & ope «tA, Cf, Col. i, 14. ‘In whom we ‘have and 
hold” our deliverance by means of His blood, that is, the forgiveness 
of our transgressions.’ Here first in the Epistle we find ourselves 
confronted, though but for a moment, with the fact ofsin. éy é. Once 
more ‘as incorporate in whom,’ Cf. Rom. iii. 24 and Du Bose, Gospel 
according to St Paul, pp. 84 ff. eyopey, cf. ii. 18, iii, 12. The word 
implies, as in Rom, v. 1, elpjvnv éxwuerv, more than bare possession, 
See J. H. Moulton, Proleg., p. 110. Cf. Mt. xii. 12, 

TH aroktitpwowv. See esp. H. on 1 Pet. i. 19, W. on Hebr. ix. 15, 
Used here, as in Rom. iii. 24, Col. i, 14, of a present deliverance. In 
i. 14, iv. 30 the deliverance is future. The word properly means 
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deliverance from bondage on payment of a ransom. Sometimes, 
however, as in Hebr. xi. 35, and often in the Psalms in the case 
of the simple verb Aurpoic@a, the fact of deliverance irrespective of 
the method by which it is effected seems alone prominent. In 1 Pet. 
i. 18f, the language shows that the writer was conscious, perhaps 
remembering Mk x, 45 (Avrpor avri woAd\Gr), of the metaphor implied 
in the word, and it is possible that St Paul’s 6ia rod aiuaros here may 
be due to the same cause, but apart from the phrase rijs év Xp.’I. in 
Rom. iii, 24, which is further defined by reference to a power of 
propitiation residing ¢vy 7q@ afuar:, he nowhere else gives any hint 
of the method of deliverance. He is chiefly interested, as here and in 
Col. i. 14, Rom, iii. 24 and Tit. ii. 14 (cf. Ps. cxxx. 8), in emphasizing 
the fact that it is a deliverance from the guilt and power of sin. 

A question has been raised why St Paul, here as in the Colossians, 
seems to go out of his way to introduce the thought of redemption 
and supply a definition of it? It has been pointed out that 
redemption is the one thought which all the forms of Gnosticism 
adopted from Christianity, and it has been suggested that St Paul’s 
words are directed against some form of incipient Gnosticism. Neither 
here nor in his use of what became later the still more definitely 
technical term m\7jpwua is this inference necessary. The thoughts 
of redemption and forgiveness were, as Rom. iii. 24 shows, so 
closely connected in the mind of St Paul with the thought of the 
grace of God to sinful man that no further justification of the refer- 
ence is required by the context, and, if there is any polemic force in 
the definition, it may be more fruitfully sought for in relation to 
current Jewish conceptions of the nature of the deliverance which 
God had in store for His Israel, cf. Lk. ii. 38. 

Sid rot aiparos. See Additional Note. 6a rod afuaros airot, se. 
700 tyyamnuévov; cf. Acts xx. 28, ray éxxr. 7. 6. fv meprerajcaro bia Tod 
aiuaros rob lélov, esp. if vlod has dropped out after ddiov, This parallel 
suggests that the Blood may be here regarded as the cost of our 
deliverance as it is expressly in 1 Pet. i. 19 and Apoc. i. 5, v. 9, 
But as the article is not repeated (cf. Rom. iii. 24 and see Winer- 
Moulton, 171 f., but ct. Blass, p. 159) before dia 7. al. the phrase 
may be taken with @youey rather than with dwodvrpwouw, i.e. ‘ the 
Blood’ is regarded as directly affecting our power to lay hold on the 
deliverance, cf. 1 Jn i. 7. The phrase that follows shows that 
St Paul is thinking here of our emancipation from sin rather than 
of the right over us which God acquired by the price He paid, Both 
thoughts are combined in Ps, lxxiv. (lxxiii.) 2, ‘purchased and 
redeemed,’ Acts xx. 28, Cf. v. 14 and Acts xx. 28, 
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THY adder Tov TapaTTwpdtwy, ‘the forgiveness of our trespasses.’ 
adeots here only and in Col. i. 14 in St Paul’s Epistles. In 8t Paul's 
speeches it occurs Acts xiii. 38, xxvi. 18. tev rapartwpdrtey, cf. ii, 1, 5. 
Apart from Mt. vi. 14f., Mk xi. 25f., wapamr. is found only in St Paul 
in N.T. In LXX. it is found eight times in Ezekiel, but it is otherwise 
rare. It presents ‘sin’ as a ‘falling away,’ the interruption of fellow- 
ship by the violation of a covenant. 

Kara T6 todos THS XapiTos av’rov. St Paul is full in this Epistle 
of the abundance of God’s resources (1) of grace, here and in ii. 7; 
(2) of mercy, ii. 4; (3) of glory, i. 18, iii. 16; cf. Rom. ix. 23; Phil. 
iv. 19; Col. i. 27. These treasures are all stored up in Christ (cf. iii. 
8 and Col, ii. 2). In Rom, ii. 4 he speaks of the riches of God’s kind- 
ness and patience and long-suffering, and in Rom. xi. 33 of the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God. Contrast 
‘the weak and beggarly (rrwxa) elements’ of Gal. iv. 9. ‘Grace’ is 
constantly associated in St Paul’s mind with the thought of triumphant 
profusion, brepBdddovea, 2 Cor. ix. 14; ef. Eph. ii. 7; éweploceucer, 
Eph. 1. 8; trepereplocevoevy, Rom. v. 20; wreperdedvacev, 1 Tim. i, 14. 
The phrase here further qualifies éxouew rhy drodrpwow, grace being 
chiefly seen as grace in the forgiveness of sins. But the fuller thought 
of grace expressed in v, 6 reasserts itself in the next clause, when it 
is clear that he is thinking of the whole effect of the revelation of 
God’s attitude to men and of His purpose for them, and not only of 
forgiveness. 

8. ys émeplooeveey, attr. for iv ér. mepircedw is transitive as in 
2 Cor, iv. 15, ix. 8; 1 Th. iii, 12. This construction is peculiar to 
St Paul in the Greek Bible. 

éy mdoy copla kal dpovijce, ‘in all wisdom and prudence.’ In 
Col. i. 9 the corresponding phrase is & mdoy codia xal ovvéce: wvev- 
warixg, Where see L. codia on the one side describes an attribute of 
God’s working as approving itself absolutely in its aim and method to 
man's judgement. So Rom. xi. 33; Eph. iii, 10; ef. Lk. vii. 35. On 
the other side, as here and in Col. i. 9, &c., it appears as a power 
imparted to man whereby he attains an insight into God’s purpose 
and plan. St Paul deals with it most fully in 1 Cor. and Col. Else- 
where it is most prominent in St James. It recurs in a prominent 
place in St Paul’s prayer for his correspondents in i. 17. It is a word 
of considerable importance in the history of the relation between 
Greek and Jewish thought. See H., Judaistic Christianity, p. 129. 
To the Jew the thoughts connected with it were primarily religious 
and practical, to the Greek they were metaphysical and speculative. 
The two currents met in cent. 1 a.p. when the main interest in Greek 
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Philosophy was ethical. opdévyots, ‘ prudence’ (spiritual common- 
sense shown in adapting means to the revealed end, ef. Lk. xvi. 8), is 
concerned with the application of the principles apprehended by codla 
to particular problems in daily life. @pévnois occurs most frequently 
in the Greek Bible in the ‘ Wisdom’ literature, esp. Proverbs, Ecclus, 
Wisdom, and in the account of Solomon’s wisdom in 3 Kings. codla 
and ¢pdévnois are combined in 3 Kings iv. 25; Prov. i. 2, viii. 1, x. 23, 

9. yvwploas hpiv «K.7.A., ‘by making known to us the secret of His 
will.’ The communication of this knowledge of the ultimate purpose 
of God, as a consequence of the favour that God has towards us, is 
the root from which the faculties of ‘wisdom’ and ‘prudence’ are 
developed in us. In Col. i. 9, conversely, our power to discern God’s 
will in its application to our own lives grows with our growth 
in wisdom and all spiritual understanding. ‘yrwpltw is constantly 
connected with the declaration of hidden truths. See iii. 3, vi. 19; 
Rom. xvi. 26, &c. 

TO pveTypiov Tod VeArjpaTos avrod. God’s purpose for the world 
was the secret that He shared with His chosen. It is stated here in 
its widest scope. It is nothing less than the establishment or re-estab- 
lishment of the whole creation in perfect harmony in the Christ. Cf. 
Rom. xi. 36. So in Rom. xvi. 25. The first step towards that goal 
was taken when God’s covenant was seen to include the Gentiles, 
Eph. iii. 2,4. The knowledge of this stage in the development of 
God’s plan and its relation to the end was the special revelation 
entrusted to St Paul, In its relation to the Gentiles it has a double 
aspect. On the one hand the Gentiles are revealed to the Jews in 
their true light as members of the one body in Christ, Eph. iii. 4, 6; 
ef. Lk. ii. 32. On the other their own eyes are opened to see ‘ Christ 
in them, the hope of glory,’ Col. i. 27. In relation to the Jews the 
first effect of this extension of the circle of God’s chosen seemed 
disastrous. A part, and a large part, of Israel was shut out. But 
the revelation granted to 8t Paul contained a solution of this difficulty 
also, Rom, xi. 25. Their exclusion was only temporary with a view to 
the ultimate all-inclusive triumph of the mercy and the wisdom of 
God. The key to the whole revelation lay in the true apprehension 
of the person of Christ. So St Paul speaks of Him as 7d pveriprov roi 
éeod, the treasury in whom all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
were kept for those who were in the secret (Col. ii. 2), and the Gospel 
itself, which is essentially the revelation of Jesus Christ, is the means 
by which that secret is made known, iii. 6, vi. 19; Col. iv. 3. The 
use of the word in 1 Tim. iii. 9, rd pwuoriprov ris mlorews, is identical 
with its use in the phrase 7d puoripiov rod evayyeNov, Eph. vi. 19. 
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If there is anything novel in its use in 1 Tim. iii. 16, when it stands 
(as in Col. ii. 3) in apposition to words descriptive of the personal 
Christ, the novelty does not lie in the use of the word uvorijpov but 
of edeé8eca which is no doubt characteristic of the Pastoral Epistles. 
It was a mark of special friendship to communicate the knowledge of 
a secret purpose, cf. Jn xv. 15. This confidence therefore comes in 
naturally as a token of xdpis, Ps. xxv. 14. 

Kata thy evdoxlay avrot. The parallel phrase in v. 5 (xara ri 
evdoxiay Tot GeAjaros atrov) suggests that these words are to be taken 
closely with roi @e\juaros. God’s will had been moulded by His 
gracious purpose. It is, however, possible that the clause goes back 
to éreploceucev, as in v, 5 it goes back to éfeAétaro. This abounding 
of grace in wisdom was ‘in accordance with His gracious purpose.’ 

evSoxla. This word is used to describe Jehovah's attitude to His 
people, e.g. Ps. v. 13, 1. (li.) 20, cv. (cvi.) 4; cf. Lk. ii, 14, elpyyn év 
avOpwmras evdoxlas; but it also describes a course of action that has 
approved itself to God, ef. nédécnoevy in Lk. xii. 32; Col. i. 19, &e.; 
e.g. Lk, x. 21=Mt. x1. 26, and this meaning is required here by the 
context. 

iv mpoddero év atta, ‘which He set before Himself in Him.’ These 
words might mean ‘which He set forth (or displayed) in Him,’ cf. 
Rom. iii. 25. But this meaning is excluded here by the use of 
mpédeots in v. 11 (cf. iii. 11) which can only mean ‘ purpose,’ as in 
Rom. viii. 28, ix. 11; 2 Tim.i.9; cf. Acts xxvii. 13; 2 Mac. iii. 8, 
The thought therefore must be of the original purpose of creation 
which God formed ‘in Him.’ The thought and the language recur 
in iii. 11 and are strictly parallel to év airg éxricOn Ta wdvra in 
Col. i. 16, ef. Jn i. 4, 8 yé-yover év adr (wh jv. This fits in also with 
the hint in iii. 9 that the secret had been hid dwo réy aluvwv & rg 
Gem TH Ta WavTa KTigayTt. 

10. els olkovoplav rod mAnpopatos Tov Katpav, ‘with a view to a 
dispensation or stewardship appropriate to the fulness of the seasons.’ 
olxovoula, see Additional Note. The treasures to be dispensed are the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge contained in the ‘secret’ which 
God has at last made known to His chosen. This treasure is com- 
mitted to them to be imparted to others as they are able to bear it. 
The possession of it therefore constitutes a stewardship for the faithful, 
for a prudent exercise of which the Church as a whole and each member 
of it in his degree is responsible to God. If this view of olxovoula is 
rejected, the phrase will mean ‘ with a view to bringing about in due 
course the fulness of the seasons,’ In St Paul’s view, however, the 
fulness of the seasons has already come. rod rAnpwparos ray Kalpw, 
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of. Mk i. 15; Gal. iv. 4; 1 Tim. ii. 6. This stewardship could not 
begin till the conditions were prepared for giving and receiving the 
revelation. These words are an assurance that there is a true 
Philosophy of History. 

dvakeparaworacba. ta wavra év TS xpicro, ‘to sum up the 
universe in the Christ.’ These words define the ultimate end of 
the Gracious Purpose, the ‘one far off Divine event to which the 
whole Creation moves.’ dvaxepadauicacda, properly a word in 
Rhetoric, Lat. collectio, describing the rapid repetition and sum- 
marizing of an orator’s points previous to his practical conclusion. 
St Paul uses it (Rom. xiii. 9) of the relation between the command 
‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ and all the commandments 
of the Second Table. Strictly, therefore, the words mean “ to bring 
together each separate element in Creation in such a way that ‘ the 
Christ’ may be the fitting description of the whole.’ This meaning 
helps to explain the presence of the article r@ ypier@, ct. v. 3, év 
Xporg. Otherwise it would be difficult not to believe that, however 
incorrectly in point of etymology, St Paul, in speaking ‘of bring- 
ing the universe together under one head,’ was thinking of Christ 
not as xedddaov, but as xedary, cf. i, 22. A further development 
of the thought I owe to a note communicated by my friend 
Canon G. H. Whitaker: ‘Plutarch says 7 méds ofkwy te odornua Kal 
kepddaoy odoa (Cat. maj. 4544). Now a well-planned city explains 
the point of the several houses. It is an ordered whole. You see 
why the houses were placed as they were, when you see the city from 
& balloon. So, in a well-written article, you come not to a new 
summary but to a xepddaov, a heading up of all the points, showing 
how they tell. Paragraphs that had seemed disconnected are felt now 
to have been all bearing one way. ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself” brings all the separate commandments to the unity of a great 
principle. Moses, Joshua, Aaron come to a point in Christ.’ 

Ta xpiote. See Additional Note. The thought is that which we 
find in Col. i.16. The universe év a’rw éxric@n and els avrov Exrira. 
But between these points there is a period of discord and rebellion. 
In Col. i. 20 we hear of the resolution of the discord, here of the 
ultimate harmony. 

Ta éml rots ovpavois «.t.A. Cf. Col. i. 16, 20. The phrase is 
obviously meant to be all-inclusive, Rev. vy. 13 is fuller and more 
detailed but not wider in scope. ta mwavra of the whole created 
universe, as in iii. 9, iv. 10; Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii, 6, xv. 27; 
Phil. iii, 21; Col. i. 16, 17, 20; 1 Tim. vi. 13; Hebr. i. 3, ii, 8; 
Rev. iv. 11; cf. Ps. viii. 7. 
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11—14. The outline of the whole plan is now before us. The 
details so far as they affect Christians are filled in (vv. 11—14), first 
as regards Jewish Christians (vv. 11, 12), then as regards Gentiles 
(vv. 18,14). The act of adoration began from the thought of spiritual 
blessing as the token of our new relationship to God in Christ. It 
closes with the thought of the gift of the Spirit Himself as a seal of 
final deliverance. 

11. év & kal ékAnpwbnpev, ‘in whom also we were made God’s 
portion.’ «d*jpos has lost all sense of the method of distribution and 
become virtually a synonym for «Anpovoula (= settled possession), both 
words being used freely and indiscriminately for the same Hebr. 727) 


and both being used to describe God’s special property in Israel, e.g. 
Deut. ix. 29, AXads cou cal x\Fpbs cou=3 Kings viii. 51, Aads cou cal 
kKAnpovoula gov. So in Acts xx. 32 ri xKAnpovomlay év rots tpryacuevors 
raow is indistinguishable from Acts xxvi. 18, «Ajjpov év rots Fyacuevas, 
and the difference between roi xdjpov ray ayiwy, Col. i. 12, and rjs 
kAnpovoulas avrod év rots aylos, Eph. i. 18, lies in the fact that in the 
first case the Saints and in the second case God is the possessor, not 
in any felt difference in the method of acquisition, the relation of God 
to His people being constantly illustrated by the relation of the people 
to their land. 

The underlying idea of a special right of ownership as belonging to 
Jehovah over Israel is closely connected with the thought of the 
Covenant between them (Exod. xix, 5) and with their redemption. 
The thoughts are brought together in Ps. lxxiy. (Ixxiii.) 2, “Remember 
thy congregation which thou hast purchased of old, which thou hast 
redeemed to be the tribe of thine inheritance.” There is a close con- 
nexion also with the thought of election, see Ps. xxxiii. (xxxii.) 12, 
Aads dv éfeddtaro els KXnpovoulay éavrg. The word therefore brings 
together many of the thoughts that have already found expression in 
vv. 3—10 with a change of emphasis. Hitherto stress has been laid 
on the blessings imparted to us by the revelation of the grace of God 
in Christ. Our attention is turned now to our new relation to God 
and to the promise of protection implied in it. The same thought 
recurs in the two hymns with which Deuteronomy closes (xxxii. 9, 
xxxiii, 3 f.), and finds its climax in the assurance which no fears for 
the future have strength to disturb (xxxiii. 27): 


‘The Eternal God is thy dwelling-place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms.’ 
mpoopicGévres, resuming mpooploas, v. 5, 
Kata mpodeow. Cf. qv mpoédero, v. 9, 
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Tov Ta wavrTa évepyotytos. Cf. Is. xli. 4, rls évijpynoev cal érolncev 
taira; ‘of Him who filleth the universe with energy.’ This, if it is 
philologically admissible, is more in accordance with the context 
than the alternative rendering ‘who worketh all things,’ meaning 
‘who is the efficient cause of any result that is produced.’ It is, of 
course, possible to take ra rdvra of the whole sum of events produced 
by the operation of the Divine energy, and to make it stand for the 
whole course of history as controlled by God’s Will. But ra mdvra 
has just been used (v. 10) of the Universe, and that is its natural 
meaning in the parallel phrases in Col. i. 16, 17, 20, and esp. in 
Eph. iii, 9 7@ ra wavra xricayts and 1 Tim. vi. 13 rod (woyovoivros ra 
mdavra, See Additional Note. 

kata tHy BovAry tod GeArjpatos avrov. In accordance with the 
intention (or counsel) of His will. BSovA7, of the Divine plan, esp. as 
it is being worked out in human history, Acts ii. 23, iv. 28, xiii. 36, 
xx. 27; Heb. vi. 17. In LXX. generally for M¥y. See Ps. xxxiii. 
(xxxil.) 11; Is, xiv. 26, xlvi. 10; Judith ii. 2, rd puorijprov ris Boudijs 
avrov. 

12. els to clvarn.r.A. ‘So that the contemplation of us who of 
old time as members of the Christ have been full of hope might lead 
men to give praise for His glory.’ At this point for the first time 
in the Epistle the distinction of Jewish and Gentile Christians comes 
to the front; cf. ii. 1, 3, 11. 

év T@ xptoT@, ‘as being throughout the course of our national 
history members of the Christ.’ év as in év Xpirw, v. 3, and the 
kindred phrases throughout the passage. Ct. the Gentile state before 
the Gospel came to them (ii. 12). The object or ground of hope is 
expressed by els 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. iii. 5; or by éwi with ace. 1 Tim. 
v. 5; 1 Pet. i. 13, or with dat. 1 Tim. iv. 10, vi. 17. é» in 1 Cor. xv. 
19; Phil. ii. 19, is best taken as here. The ‘Golden Age’ of the 
Israelites lay continually ahead of them. They are marked out in 
consequence among the nations of the world by their hopefulness. 
This hope was justified and handed on to the Christian Church, 
quickened and intensified by the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead; cf. 1 Pet. i. 3; Eph. i. 18. 

t® xptoro. The presence of the article (ct. év Xp., v. 3) sug- 
gests that St Paul is thinking of the Christ and His members as 
constituting a living whole as in 1 Cor. xii. 12. See Additional 
Note. 

eis Erratvov Sd6Ens avrov. Cf. v. 6. 

13. év @ Kal tpets axotoavtes,..dv @ Kal moreioavtes éodpa- 
ylo@yre. St Paul marks three distinct stages by which the Gentiles 
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passed into their assured position in Christ, hearing, believing, and 
being sealed. But these stages, though distinct, are organically 
connected, and the whole process is conceived as taking place ‘in 
Him.’ This is most easily seen in connexion with the ‘ sealing’ 
which, as in the case of Our Lord at His Baptism (Jn vi. 27), and of 
the disciples on the Day of Pentecost (Acts xi. 17), and of the house- 
hold of Cornelius (Acts x. 44, xv. 8), was at once the Divine attestation 
of a spiritual fact already revealed and appropriated and the means 
by which the recipient was empowered to live up to the truth he had 
heard and believed. 

a&kovoayres «.t.A. ‘Hearing,’ according to Romans x. 14—17, 
necessarily precedes ‘believing.’ It means giving heed to a message 
coming from Christ. 

Tov Adyov THs GAnOelas, TO evayyé\vov THs carnplas ipov. The 
message is defined from two points of view. It is (1) a declaration of 
eternal reality, of the truth, cf. iv. 24. The truth is the opposite of 7 
rrdvy iv. 14, » dwdry iv. 22, 7d Wetdos iv. 25. The word reveals the 
true relation in which men stand to one another and to God in Christ. 
The phrase is found in 2 Tim, ii. 15, and in a fuller form 6 Adbyos rijs 
adnGelas rod evayyediov in Col. i. 5; ef. 2 Cor. vi. 7. This view of the 
Gospel is characteristic of St John. See esp, i. 17, xviii. 37. It has 
also (2) consequences directly affecting the Gentiles. It is ‘the Gospel 
of their salvation.’ 

Tis cwryplas ipov. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 10 with H.’s notes. The salvation 
expressly included the heathen in its scope; cf. also ii. 5. 

év @ kal morevoavres. ‘Hearing’ in itself is a sign of grace, 
but only as the prelude to ‘believing’; cf. Lk. viii, 12, 14, 15; 
Acts xv. 7. 

érhpayloOnre TH wvedpare ths érayyedlas To aylw. In O.T. the 
Spirit of God came on men who had a special work for God to do as 
Judges (Ju. iii. 10, &c.), Kings (1 Sam. xvi. 13) or Prophets (Nu. xi. 
29). And as the thought of the Messianic age grew in the minds of 
the later prophets a promise was given not only that the Spirit should 
rest on the Messiah (Is. xi. 2) and on the Servant of the Lord (Is. 
xlii. 1, lxi. 1), but also on the whole people of God (Joel ii, 28; Is. 
xliv, 3; Ezek. xxxvi. 27). In the Gospels the fulfilment of the first 
part of this promise was the sign by which the Baptist was to recognize 
‘the Mightier than he’ who (Jn i, 33) would be able to baptize others 
with the same Holy Spirit that had come to rest upon Himself, And 
our Lord before His Ascension declared that the time for this Baptism 

was at hand (Lk. xxiv, 49; Ac. i. 8; cf. Jn xiv. 26). The fulfilment 


of the promise, hegan-bn thé day of Pentecos}, and was accompanied 
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by extraordinary signs, esp. speaking with tongues (Ac. ii. 33). Similar 
signs attended the outpouring of the Spirit on a new class of hearers 
or in a new region, e.g. Ac. viii. 15 ff., x. 47, xix. 2. These mani- 
festations of miraculous power were, as St Paul points out in 1 Cor., 
only part and not the deepest or most abiding effect of the gift of the 
Spirit. But they were regarded, taken in conjunction with the 
deeper evidence of spiritual conversions (1 Th. i. 9), as tokens of 
the Divine approval of the different stages in the missionary activity 
of the Apostles. See esp. Acts xi. 17, xiv. 27, xv.12; Gal. ii. 8, iii. 5; 
1 Th. 1.5; 2 Cor. xii. 12. So the gift of the Spirit to his converts 
became for St Paul ‘a seal’ of his own apostleship (1 Cor. ix. 2) and 
an assurance of their election (1 Th.i.4f.). It was natural therefore 
to regard the gift of the Spirit as a seal set by God on the Gentiles to 
mark them out as belonging to and kept by Him. The figure occurs 
in iv. 30 and 2 Cor. i. 22. See Additional Note on e@payis. 

TO trvevpars THS emayyeMlas To aylw. Cf. Rom. ix. 8, ra réxva 
ris érayyeNas. The genitive is virtually a genitive of apposition. 
All the blessings, the inheritance, &c., promised by God to His people 
are included in the gift of the Spirit, No translation can give the full 
effect of the phrase. It includes, but is not satisfied by, ‘The 
promised Spirit.’ émayyeA(a, cf. ii. 12, iii. 6, is curiously rare in LXX., 
there being no distinctive word in Hebrew to express the thought. 
In Ps. lv. (lvi.) 9 and Amos ix. 6 if appears as a paraphrase or mis- 
translation. 2 Mace. ii. 18 ca@ws émnyyel\aro dia rod véuov, seems 
the only instance of the use of the root to express a Divine promise. 
The thought is common in Deuteronomic passages and in reference 
to the promise made to David. In the Gospels it occurs only in a 
word of the Lord in Lk xxiv. 49, ‘The promise of the Father,’ cf. 
Acts i. 4, repeated by St Peter at Pentecost, ii. 33. In all these cases 
it refers directly to the Holy Spirit. St Stephen uses it vii. 17 of the 
promised land, and it is common in St Paul, both in his speeches 
and in his letters, of the hope of Israel. It occurs 14 times in this 
sense in Hebrews. It is used in 2 Pet. of the rapoveia. 

14. & éori dppaBov trys kAnpovoplas yyw, ‘ who is the earnest of 
our inheritance.’ The Spirit is the earnest (cf. 2 Cor. i. 22); not that 
the full inheritance can contain anything that is not virtually con- 
tained in the gift of Him, but our capacity to receive is not yet 
perfected, dppafw» is strictly ‘a deposit on account paid to clinch a 
bargain.’ ; 

THs KAnpovoplas jpav. The Jew and Gentile are both included. 
In éxAnpwOnuer the thought was that God’s people were His portion, 
here His Spirit is ours, 
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els droditpwow Tis mepvToirjoews, ‘with a view to the final 
deliverance of all that God has made his own.’ Cf. iv. 30 els quépav 
dmrohurpwoews, This redemption lies ahead as in Lk, xxi. 28; ef. Rom. 
viii. 23. The sealing with the Spirit looked forward to it as the seal 
of circumcision did. See Additional Note, p. 130. tis mepiromoews, 
ef. 1 Pet. ii. 9 with the O.T. passages on which that depends, 
Is. xliii. 21, and Mal. iii, 17; cf. also Acts xx. 28=Ps, Ixxiv. (Ixxv.) 
2. It is possible to retain the active sense of ‘acquisition’ if we 
regard the redemption as the act by which God finally establishes 
His hold over His people, making them in the fullest sense His own. 
The relationship, however, is already established (cf. é«AnpwOnuer), 
and it is simpler to take repirolnocs as representing mad, the peculiar 


treasure already purchased. W. suggests that the whole Creation, as 
included in the circle of Christ’s redemption, constitutes the peculiar 
treasure here. There is no doubt that in St Paul’s view the whole 
universe is to share ultimately in the coming restoration. But the 
term itself suggests thoughts belonging to the period of ‘ the election’ 
and ‘ the first-fruit’ rather than to the final harmony. , 

els rraivoy THs S6Ens avrov, vv. 6,12. The glory hitherto spoken 
of belongs to the present. It shines out in the grace which God is 
even now bestowing on His chosen (v. 6) and the fulfilment of the 
hopes of His ancient people (v. 12), Lk. ii. 32. The glory here is that 
to be manifested in the consummated redemption at the Parousia, 
Rom, viii. 21. 

The whole sentence is now before us. It is not really obscure. 
Only our imaginations find it difficult to rise into the heavenly 
regions whither St Paul would raise us that he may show us 
the vision of the truth as it has been made known to him. His 
language also, moulded by the experience of God’s people through 
a thousand years of patient discipline, is strange and unfamiliar. 
There is, however, no doubt as to his main purpose. He is pouring 
out his soul in praise to God, as point after point in the blessedness 
of those who are in Christ stands out clear before him. He is con- 
templating their position in the light of its relation to God’s universe 
in the whole course of its development. The starting point lies 
behind the creation ; the goal is its consummation in the fulness of 
the times. The race of man, nay, all things in heaven and earth are 
included in the scope of his vision, as he sets forth stage after stage 
of the whole counsel of God.* At the heart of his vision, the hidden 
but most firmly grasped secret of the whole development is God 
Himself, working from eternity to eternity, not at random, but 
according to a fixed and definite plan; not ee nor heart- 
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lessly like an impersonal Law, but of ‘choice’ and of love; nor again 
at an infinite distance from the work of His hands, as though His 
part in His creation was over once for all, and we might think of 
Him as ‘ elsewhere at other work,’ but in present immanent power 
making all things work from moment to moment in accordance with 
His plan. And what is the plan? We can judge it only by its goal— 
‘to sum up all things,’ to bring each element of the universe into 
its true unity and order in its appointed place i in His Christ. In the 
light of this end we can in some measure understand such of the 
means by which it is to be attained as have been as yet made known 
to us. As all are to be, so some have already been, united and 
restored in their true allegiance to their Head. All the blessings 
foreshadowed under the old Dispensation have been substantiated in 
a Society, which has taken the place of the old Israel, and member- 
ship in which is now thrown open to all men. Any man may now 
attain to the freedom and the dignity of a full-grown son of God, and 
enter in part on his inheritance here and now. Each one as he 
attains to this position is taught that he has not himself to thank for 
the blessings by which he is surrounded. Each blessing is rooted 
deep out of sight in the eternal Will of God. But he is not in conse- 
quence absolved from all effort. The knowledge is given to enable 
him to strive with quickened intelligence and unfaltering devotion to 
realize the gracious purpose of the Will which has been made known 
to him ‘that he may appear holy and without blame in God’s sight 
in love.’ And if he should wish to know the ground of this assurance, 
that it is indeed God’s Will for him that he should aspire to no lower 
a position than this, and that power is at hand to enable him to 
attain to it, the one answer to all his questions is contained in two 
words, ‘in Christ.’ Christ is at once the beginning and the end of 
the creation; the original plan was formed in Him, and in Him it 
must be consummated. He is at once the way by which the Father 
comes into touch with us to quicken and bless us with His Spirit, and 
the way by which we on our part draw near to the Father, In Him 
God fore-ordained, and chose, and blessed, and ‘ graced’ us, In Him 
we find deliverance from our sins. In Him God's ancient people 
knew that God had at last come to claim them as His portion, and 
learnt to recognize in Him the hidden source of their age-long hope. 
In Him His new people find the inspiration of the faith which had 
been sealed by the bestowal in Him of the Holy Spirit of promise. 
What wonder that the issue should be praise? If we ask further who 
is this Christ that He should be able thus to link God to man and 
man to God, St Paul does not here turn aside to tell us. Elsewhere, 
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especially in the closely kindred Epistle to the Colossians, the lesson 
which he had to teach followed directly from a right understanding of 
the Person of Christ, and that doctrine therefore stands in the fore- 
front. Here the teaching so given is presupposed, and our attention 
is concentrated on the practical consequences of that doctrine, as it 
helps to explain the position and the privileges of the Christian 
Church, 


CHAPTER I., verse 15, ro CHAPTER IL. verse 10. 


i. 15. Kal tiv es S*ABP 33 (=17) boh Orig Cyr} Hier Aug}. 
kal riv dydanv els D*G (cf. Col. i. 4). kal rhv dydrnv ry els N*D* 
al latt (vt vg) syrr (vg hel) Chrys Theod-mops™. 

i. 20. évijpyncev SDG &c. Evijpynkev AB. 

ii. 6. & before 7G xpior@ B 33 (=17) al pauc boh am Chrys 
Victorin Ambst. 

ov inserted before ydpire DG Victorin Ambst al. 

ii. 8. abrod xapirt ceawopévar éouév D*d syr ve. 


i. 15—ii, 10. THaANESGIVING PASSING INTO PRAYER FoR SPIRITUAL 
InsIcuHT. 


This section corresponds to the section of thanksgiving which in 
all St Paul’s Epistles except Gal., 1 Tim. and Tit. follows directly 
after the salutation. Such a section (see R,’s Excursus, pp. 275 ff.) is 
often found in the familiar correspondence of the time as evidenced 
by the Egyptian papyri. In St Paul the delicate adaptation of the 
subjects chosen for thanksgiving to the circumstances of the persons 
whom he is addressing shows that his language is as far removed as 
possible from the formal and. the conventional. In his letters the 
section helps to prepare the way for the teaching and even for the 
reproof that is to follow by its generous recognition of all that is best 
in his correspondents, and by bringing the whole of his communi- 
cation with them from the first into the realized presence of God, 

15. Ava tovro. Because this is our true Christian position. 

dxovoas. Cf. Col. i. 4,9, and (virtually) Rom.i.8. This language 
would be unnatural if the letter were exclusively addressed to the 
Ephesians. There is nothing corresponding to it in the letters to 
the Churches of his own founding. Philemon v. 5 dxotwy (cf. 3 Ju 4) 
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=as I continue to hear. Philemon was an old friend. The news had 
most probably been brought by Epaphras. See Intr. p. xxvii. 

tHv Kad’ ipds. In the light of fresh evidence from papyri this is 
best taken as a periphrasis for judv. 

év t@ Kuplp “Incov. Cf.onv.1. This faith is theirs as alive to 
God in Jesus acknowledged as their Lord. In Phm 5 els tov xijprov 
"Inoodv, the Lord Jesus is the object of their faith. 

kal tiv els wavras robs dylovs. If this is the true reading it must 
describe the faith as reaching out in its effect to all the saints, e.g. by 
leading to the recognition of the bond of spiritual brotherhood by 
which we are linked to one another in Christ, This is however an 
extremely difficult construction which has no real parallel in N.T. 
In Phm. 5 the presence of dydanv makes all the difference, eds is 
found with dds in the closely parallel phrase Col. i. 4; and also in 
2 Cor. ii. 4; 1 Pet. iv. 8; cf. 1 Th. iii, 12; 2 Th. i. 3. Other 
passages to which H. (W.H. Ap. in loc.) refers, Tit. iii. 15; Gal. v. 
6; Eph. iii. 17, are valuable as showing that faith and love are 
combined naturally in all Christian activity both towards God and 
towards man (cf, vi. 23; 1 Th. v. 8; 1 Tim. i. 14; 2 Tim. i. 13), but 
they only make the absence of a specific reference to love here the 
less natural. It seems therefore that the true reading must be 
sought here in the Versions which with one voice insert ‘love.’ The 
form that this reading takes in the best Greek MSS. that contain it is 
in DG kal ri dydrny els rdévras. It is tempting, however, to suggest 
that the original reading was without the article before dydrmv. The 
whole sentence would then run ri kad’ buds rlorw év To Kuply Inood 
kal dydany els ravras rods dylous, the thought being that the faith and 
the love were both characteristic of the ‘Ephesians,’ and enjoyed in 
the Lord Jesus, and directed towards all the saints, The reading 
KAITHN would then be a very early corruption of KarATTHN owing to 
a misreading of the contraction for kai. Cf. Hort’s conj. on Rom. iv. 
12. 

els mavras rousdylous. Cf. (with Whitaker) iii. 18, vi. 18. The faith 
or the love (or the faith and the love) of these Gentile Christians was a 
link uniting them with the whole Body consisting of Jew and Gentile. 

16. eixapicrav. As R. points out (p. 279 note), fresh illustrations 
of this use of the word as of urelay rotovmevos are to be found in the 
papyri. 

17. tva. See Moulton, Proleg. p. 206. 

& Geds Tod Kuplov Hpav’I. X. Cf. on v. 3. 

6 watip THs Sofys. The Father from whom comes every mani- 
festation of the Divine presence in the world, whether in the history 
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of Israel, in ‘the face of Jesus Christ,’ or in the Church here and 
hereafter, Cf. 6 rarip rv olkripudv, 2 Cor. i. 3; 6 rarhp Tay PuTwr, 
Ja. i. 17. See Additional Note, 

Sw subj., not dw opt. See Moulton, Proleg. pp. 193f. St Paul 
prays that power may come upon them from God, thus fully revealed 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, to give them moral and spiritual 
discernment, and to draw away the veils that hide the truth from the 
self-indulgent (iv. 17) and the self-sufficient (Mt. xi. 25). 

mveipa copias kal droxadiwews. Cf. Rom. xi. 8 mvetua kara- 
vicews, 2 Tim. i. 7 mv.,.duvduews cal dydirns cal cwpporicpuod. codlas, 
see on v. 9. admroKkahiews ‘unveiling.’ Cf. Lk ii. 32 gas els dioxd- 
Auyw é6vGv, ‘The veil that is spread over all nations’ (Is. xxv. 7) 
needs to be taken away both that they may be seen in their true 
nature and that they may see the truth themselves ; ef, 2 Cor. ili. 15. 

év émyvece aitov. érlyvwors differs from yvrGors (see R.’s Excursus) 
rather in clearness of definition than in fulness or completeness of 
content. Like érvywucxew it is specially appropriate in cases where 
the truth is present under a veil and is recognized in spite of the 
disguise. So here. The power for which St Paul prays developes in 
men as they learn to recognize the tokens of God’s presence in them 
and about them. 

18. mebwriopévovs. Agreeing with tuiv by a not uncommon 
irregularity, cf. Acts xv. 22. The condition out of which they have 
been delivered is regarded as ‘darkness,’ cf. v. 8, iv. 18: cf. @wrieGévras 
Heb. vi. 4, x. 32, and the use of gwricuds of Baptism. 

Trois sd0ahpods tHs KapSias tpav. For the construction cf. 
1 Tim. vi. 5. tis KapSlas: the organ of spiritual vision (Mt. v. 8, 
ef. vi. 23), as of faith (Rom. x. 10), ‘ darkened’ by idolatry (Rom. i. 
21), and by sensuality (Eph. iv. 18), miserliness, the evil eye (Mt. vi. 
23), hate (1 Jn ii. 11). 

els Td elSévar dpds K.7.A, The leading words in the threefold vision 
which will open before their enlightened eyes are all echoes of thoughts 
that found expression in the opening paragraph. St Paul is praying 
that the Gentile converts may realize the different elements in the 
new position into which they have been introduced which have the 
power to work a moral transformation. 

% édarls THs KAjoews. Hope was the birthright of Israel (v. 12). 
It was unknown to the heathen (ii. 12), The common hope is the 
pledge of the Christian unity in body and spirit (iv. 4). So in Col, 
i. 4 love to all the saints is grounded on hope, and in Col. i. 27 the 
Gospel to the Gentiles is summed up in the phrase Xpicrds év byuiv 7 
édris ris Gdns: cf. 1 Pet, i. 3. 
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TS KAyjoews aitov. This hope is due té the fact that God Himself 
has called them to take their place among His people. Cf. iv. 1, 4; 
Rom, ix. 24; 1 Pet. i. 15. So in Rom. viii. 30. God's eall is the 
first stage in the manifestation on earth of His eternal election and 
is closely linked with justification and glory. 

tls 6 mAoDTOS THS So—ns THs KAnpovoplas atrod gy Tots dylois, Cf. 
v.11 & @ kal éxrAnpwOnuer, and rijs meptroujoews v. 14. The call of 
God which had come to them gave them a place here and now in 
God's inheritance, as that inheritance is constituted by the saints. 
As possessed by Him the saints behold and radiate His glory. 
Through them men grow conscious of the presence of God in the 
world. How inexhaustible then must be the resources at their 
disposal! With 6 mdoiros cf. iii. 8, 16. We may perhaps compare 
2 Th. i. 10 evdotacOjvar ev rots arylots. 

19. Kal rl ro brepBadAov péyeOos k.T.A. For the realization of this 
hope and the manifestation of this glory we need the constant support 
of a power not our own. This, too, is supplied with an abundance 
sufficient to overwhelm all opposing forces. 

els Twas Tos morevovras. This power operates upon and has 
‘free play’ in us who believe, our faith opening the channels along 
which the current can flow (ct. Mt. xiii. 58), and being at the same 
time created by the Divine force liberated by the Resurrection. 

Kara TiHv évépyetay TOU Kpdrous THS loxVos aiTov. loys ‘strength’ 
as contrasted with ‘ weakness,’ kpdtos ‘effective power’ overmastering 
opposition, évépyeua ‘power in action’ as contrasted with power 
latent. The phrase qualifies both puéyefos and morevovras. Our 
faith is not ‘ of ourselves,’ cf. ii. 8. Itis the result ‘of the operation 
of God,’ cf, Col. ii, 12. The same ‘ operation of God’ is the measure 
of the surpassing greatness of the power. Note the prominence of 
the thought of spiritual power as « characteristic element in the 
Christian life throughout the Epistle, iii. 16, 20, vi. 10. 

20. iv éviipynkev év to xpior@. This need not mean more than 
that God’s power was seen in operation in the case of the Christ, 
but (see Additional Note, p, 128) it is at least possible that, as in 
Gal. iii, 5, évepyv Suvdues év iuiv means ‘sets miraculous power’ 
to work in you,’ i.e. makes you centres of spiritual force, so here 
nv sc. évépyecay évijpynxey év ro xptoT@ means that God has made 
the Christ the centre of spiritual force for the universe. The tense 
of évjpynkev suggests that the elfects of the operation are felt in the 
present. 

év ta xpioto. The article suggests that the Christ is regarded as 
throughout one with His members, cf. on v. 10. 

EPH. | : . — ” Cc 
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éyelpas. See H. on 1 Pet. i.21, where détav atr@ dévra connects the 
thoughts of Resurrection and Ascension as here and in ii. 6. 

Kabloas év Sefiq avrov. Cf. Ps. cx. 1 «dou éx defdv wov. Our 
Lord’s quotation of this Psalm (Mt. xxii, 44 and parallels) is taken up 
by St Peter on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii, 34. St Paul refers to it 
also in Rom. viii. 34; Col. iii, 1. It supplies, with v. 4 of the same 
Psalm, one of the main themes of the Epistle to the Hebrews, i. 3, 
viii. 1, x. 12, xii. 2, The only other allusion to it is in 1 Pet. iii, 22. 
év Sefia. In LXX. and in express quotations in N.T, (Mt. xxii, 44, 
&e,; Acts ii. 25; Heb. i. 13) the phrase is é« defi». With é ep. 
Apoe. iii, 21 xafioa...év 7@ Opbvy. The right hand of the Lord is a 
constant figure in the Psalms for the sovereign power of God as seen 
in the deliverance, support and protection of His people, and in 
judgement on His and their enemies, 

év Tots érrovpavlots. See on v. 3. 

21. wmepdvw maons apxys K.T-A. Cf. iii. 10; Col. i. 16; 1 Pet. 
iii, 22. St Paul is using names that were current in Rabbinic 
speculation with regard to different orders of Angels. See esp. 
Enoch lxi. 10; the Slavonic Enoch xx.; Test, XII. Patr., Levi 3, 
quoted by Thackeray St Paul and Jewish Thought, pp, 147f. See 
also Prof. Peake on ‘Angelology,’ Intr. to Epistle to Colossians, 
Expositor’s Greek Test. p. 478. The worship of Angels advocated by 
some at Colossae gives a polemic term to the references in Colossians, 
In this Epistle they appear because they formed an integral part of 
the universe as St Paul conceived it. Here the thought of their 
subordination is brought in to enhance the glory and the power of the 
Ascended Christ (cf. Col. ii. 10). In ili. 10 (cf. 1 Pet.i.12; see H.'s 
note) they are regarded as interested students of the revelation of the 
eternal purpose of God given through the Church, From vi. 12 (ef. 
ii. 2, Col. ii. 15) we learn that our hardest spiritual battles have to 
be fought against antagonists drawn from among them, 

évopatos. Cf. Ph, ii. 9 7d bvoua 7d bwép way dvopa. 

ov povov év TH aldve ToUTw GAAd Kal év ro péAXovTL. The forces of 
‘this age’ include, according to St Paul’s view, not only human but 


‘ also angelic forces, See 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8 (possibly); 2 Cor. iv, 4; ef. 


Eph. ii. 2. They are the forces which we have to reckon with so far 
as we are ol viol To aldvos ro’rov Lk. xvi. 8, xx. 34. As ‘ children of 
light’ who have tasted (Heb. vi. 5) duvdmecs uéddovros aldvos we belong 
also even now to a new ‘ age’ distinct from the visible present, which 
is to be more fully manifested in the future, but of which we can say 
already that it contains no power over which the Ascended Christ is 
not sovereign. 
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22. Kal wdvra imératey two tovs widas atrod. The phrase is 
taken from Ps. viii. 7, where it describes man’s place in creation 
(cf. Gen, i. 27—30). The relation between the exaltation of Jesus and 
the ultimate realization of this part of the eternal purpose is indicated 
in Heb. ii. 9. The same passage is quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 27, where, as 
here, it is closely connected with a quotation from Ps. cx. Our Lord’s 
words in Mt. xi, 27 wdvra wo wapedé@n, following on the thought of 
‘a revelation to babes’ (cf. Ps. viii. 3 é« oréuaros vntiwv), Mt. xxi. 16, 
perhaps suggested this application of the text. For the thought see 
Mt. xxviii. 18, 

Kal avtov eSwxev kehadyv. With this use of fdwxev cf. iv. 11, 
KepaAdyyv, ‘Head’=‘ Chief.’ The figure is common in Hebrew, though 
not in Greek. See H., Proleg. to Eph., pp. 1382f. Cf. iv. 15; 1 Cor. 
xi. 3; Col. i. 18, ii, 10. 

Tq éxxAnoig, iii. 10, 21, v. 23 ff. See H., Christian Ecclesia, 
p. 138 ff., for the steps by which this conception of a single Universal 
Ecclesia was attained. 

23. Hrs éorly ro copa atrod, iv. 16; Col. i. 18. This figure is 
used of the single local Ecclesia, 1 Cor. xii. 12; Rom, xii. 5. See H., 
u.s., p. 161. 

TO TATpwopa TOO TA wavTa év Tacw mANpovpevoy, ‘the fulfilment 
(perfect expression) of Him who is being fulfilled (perfectly expressed) 
in respect of every thing in all things or persons.’ On mArpwpe see 
Additional Note. amAnpovpévov: this must, as R. shows, be taken as 
apassive. ‘The fact that Origen and Chrysostom took it so without 
hesitation is a clear proof that they found nothing to stumble at in 
the construction of ra rdavra on that hypothesis. ta wavra, adverbial 
asiniv.15. It does not here, asin v.11,=the universe, éy waco: the 
parallel passages (1 Cor. xii. 6, xv. 28; Col. iii. 11) show that this part 
of the phrase preserves its full force. It is not a mere reduplication 
of ra rdvra. Itis not easy to say whether it is mase,, as in iv. 6, or 
neut., a8 in vi. 16. Perhaps Bengel’s is the best solution, neutrum 
masculini potestatem includens. 

ii.1. Kal tpas dvras vexpovs «.t.A. The sentence is broken off to be 
resumed again, v. 5, in a phrase xal évras jas vexpols rots waparrw- 
pagw, in which the Jews are put on the same level as the Gentile 
Christians and the verb which was in St Paul’s mind when he began 
the sentence is at last expressed. The Epistle is peculiarly full on the 
state of the heathen before the Gospel. The figure of death to describe 
the present consequences of sin and the present condition of the 
unrepentant sinner is found in Rom. vi, 13, vii. 10, and most vividly 
in Rom. vii. 24. It is found in words of the Lord Mf. yiii. 22=Lk. ix, 
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60; Lk. xv. 24, 32; Inv. 24f.; cf. Rev. iii. 1. It recurs naturally 
here and in v. 14; Col. ii. 13; Rom. vi. 11—13, where the context 
suggests a close connexion between our Lord’s triumph over death 
and our own deliverance from the power of sin. It is implied in 
1 Pet. i. 3 dvayevvijcas. 

Trois waparrwpacw. Cf,oni.7. Even the Gentiles siuned against 
light, Rom. ii. 15. 

2. évals wort wepreraryoare, Cf. v.3. év, ‘on the road marked 
out by.’ Cf. 2 Cor. iv, 2; Col. iv.5; 2Jn 4,6; cf. Lk. i.17. See also 
v. 10. 

kata Tov alava Tov Kéopov TovTov K.T.A. The deliverance effected 
for us in Christ is not merely from a state of individual death, it is 
from an evil environment and from the grip of an evil power which 
keeps us in a common slavery. 

katd tov aldva Tod K6cpov TovTou, ‘according to the age of this 
world.’ This phrase describes the old evil environment. Sometimes 
St Paul speaks of it simply as ‘this age.’ As in Rom. xii. 2, where he 
warns us against the power which a non-Christian public opinion still 
possesses to mould our acts and words after its own fashion, and in 
Gal. i. 4, where he is speaking of the power from which we have at 
least potentially been delivered. In the Epistles this use of aidy is 
confined to the Pauline Epistles, It is found also in Lk. xvi. 8, 
xx. 34; cf. Mt. xiii, 22 and parallels. In 1 Cor. ili. 19 we find 
6 kécuos otros Which occurs elsewhere only in St John, e.g. xii. 31, 
It suggests the thought of society organized in independence of 
God. 

_katd tov dpyovra THs eEovelas rou dépos. This worldly environment 
is regarded as being in subjection to a spiritual head. Cf. Acts xxvi, 
18; Col. i. 13. 

THs &ovrlas Tov i This has been taken (see Abbott in loc.) to 
mean ‘the power’ or ‘ powers’ whose seat is in the air, 7 éfovcla being 
used as in i, 21, iii. 10, vi, 12 of the person exercising the dominion, 
This would hon the advantage of supplying a natural apposition 
for rod mwvevuaros. It is, however, possible that 4 é¢fovgla expresses 
simply ‘the sphere of influence,’ as e.g. Lk. xxiii. 7 éx ris étouclas 
‘Hpgiov. The air in The Ascension of Isaiah is the special seat of 
Beliar, the ruler of this world, iv. 2, vi. 13, vii. 9, x. 29. These 
passages are all in the part ascribed by Charles to a Christian writer : 
but there seems no reason to regard them as dependent on St Paul. 
The passage quoted from Test, Benj. iii. 4 t3d rod depiov rvedparos Tob 
BeXiap appears in some texts (see Charles) without the critical word 
deplov. The variant, however, whencesoever derived, illustrates the 
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prevalence of the same conception of the lower air as the special seat 
of Satanic and demonic influence. 

Tov mvevparos. In strict grammar this is in apposition to ris 
éfovglas rod dépos and dependent on rév dpxovra. This would imply 
a gradation of rank in the Satanic kingdom, which might be illustrated 
by the relation between the Dragon and the two Beasts in Apoc. xiii., 
and more remotely by Mkiii. 22 ff. Cf. also the demonology of the Test. 
XII. Patr. It is, however, quite possible that it is really in apposition 
to rov dpxovra. 

Tov viv évepyotvros. Of the activity of spiritual powers of evil here 
only in the active in N.T. Cf. 2 Th. ii..9 war évépyeav roi Larava 
and the use of ¢vepyotuevos in cases of ‘ possession’ in patristic Greek. 
A close parallel is supplied by Test. XII. Patr., Dan v. 5 wal ws dv 
dmogrjoecbe aro Kuplov, év racy xaxla mopevdueran woujoere TA BSENUY- 
pata Tov €Ovav éxroprvedovres ev yuveutly dvéuwy kal ev mdoy rovnplg 
evepyourruw ev buy Twv mveupdTwy THs Toyvyplas. 

év Tots viois THs dmaOlas. Cf. v. 6, and réxva iaxo7js, 1 Pet. i. 14, 
with Hort’s note: ‘% dmei6la (the disobedience) is probably intended 
as a collective term for the moral anarchy of heathenism (compare 
the analogous collective term 7 mAdvy in Eph. iv. 14; 1 Jn iv. 6; and 
probably 7 ardrn, Eph. iv. 22), “‘ the sons of the disobedience” being 
opposed to ‘“‘ the sons of the Kingdom ” (Mt. viii. 12, xiii. 38).... Those 
are called sons or children of an impersonal object, who draw from it 
the impulses or principles which mould their lives from within, and 
who are as it were its visible representatives and exponents to others 
in their acts and speech.’ 

3. & ols kal tpets wavres dverrpadypév wore. The Jews, in spite 
of their outward separation from the ‘ sinners of the Gentiles’ (Gal. ii. 
15), were in heart one with them, ef. Rom. iii. 23. 

év rats érOuplars ris capkes Hpov. Cf. 1 Pet. i, 14, ii. 11 with 
Hort’s notes : ‘ The flesh according to St Paul includes far more than 
sensuality.’ It is in fact the self-regarding and self-assertive principle 
in himan nature which claims satisfaction for every appetite or desire 
without regard to the claims either of God or our neighbour. St Paul 
regards being ‘in the flesh,’ i.e. subject to its dominion, as the ‘natural 
state’ of man (Rom. vii. 5, viii. 9). Deliverance from the tyranny of 
the flesh is found only in proportion as a man realizes his union 
with the Crucified (Gal. v. 24) and so passes under the dominion of 
the Spirit. This identification with the Crucified is represented in 
Col. ii. 11 as the reality of which circumcision was the type. 

movouvres TA OeAypara. Cf. Acts xiii. 22, ‘the varying decisions.’ 

ray Siavoroy, ‘quot homines tot sententiae,” The intellectual 
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faculty needs regeneration, cf. iv. 18; Col. i. 21; 1 Jn v. 20; 
Gen. viii. 21 4 didvoa 7. dvOpwmov emiedas emi Ta movnpa. 

Kal tpea rékva pice spyys. opyy in iv. 31; Col. iii. 8; Ja, i. 
19 f.=the wrath of man; here (cf. Col. iii. 6 and Eph. v. 6)=the wrath 
of God. This is regarded partly as future, e.g. 1 Th. i. 10 (cf. Mt. iii. 
7=Lk. iii. 7), partly as present, see esp. Rom. i. 18 ff. and Jn iii. 36. 
According to St Paul’s argument in Rom. i.—iii. Jew and Gentile alike 
were Ud cuapriav, and therefore, to use St John’s figure, ‘ the wrath 
of God’ abode upon them. And it is possible that the phrase 
‘children of wrath,’ like the parallel phrases in Is, x. 6 ‘The people 
of My wrath’; Jer. vii. 29 ‘The generation of His wrath,’ implies no 
more than exposed or liable to the wrath of God. The argument 
in Rom. i. 18 ff. shows, however, that in St Paul’s view this exposure 
brings with it present consequences. Nor indeed can the attitude of 
God towards a man be a matter of indifference in the development of 
his life. Men who have grown up with no thought of God beyond that 
presented to them by their own guilty consciences cannot fail ‘ to be 
moulded by it from within.’ It is therefore probable that St Paul 
uses the phrase réxva dépyfjs, instead e.g. of bm’ dpyiv, in view of this 
effect on character, the natural consequence of the consciousness of 
guilt unrelieved by any Gospel of forgiveness. He hastens to show 
in the next verse that ‘wrath’ is not a complete description of the 
attitude of God even to the sinner. ice, ‘when left to ourselves,’ as 
in Rom, ii. 14. 

os Kal of Aoirol. Cf. 1 Th. iv. 13, v. 6. All outside the pale, in 
this case, of the covenant people. 

4. tmdovcos. See note on 7d mdolros, i. 7. 

év éhéet. Cf. Rom. xv.9; Tit. iii. 5; Lk. i. 78; and esp. 1 Pet.i.3 
and the declaration of the Name of the Lord to Moses in Exod, xxxiv. 
6. Mercy is not inconsistent with wrath. They are both aspects of 
the same love. 

Sid trv ToAAHY ayarynv. In his earliest Epistles (1 Th. i. 4; 2 Th. 
ii. 13) St Paul notes that the love which Jehovah had lavished on His 
Israel (Deut. xxxiii. 12) was now shared by Gentile Christians. In 
2 Th. ii. 16 this love is connected with the gift of ‘ eternal consolation 
and good hope in grace.’ Elsewhere the only passages outside the Johan- 
nine writings in which the phrase occurs are in Rom. v. 5, 8, viii. 39; 
2 Cor. xiii. 13; Jude 21; of. Tit. iii. 4 4 gidavOpwrla. 

qv yyamnoev. Cognate acc. as in Jn xvii. 26 9 dydry iw qyarnods 
pe. nas clearly here used inclusively. 

5. cuvelworrolncev [év] T@ xptoro. The various readings here are 
of great interest and it is hard to decide between them, Either of 
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them might quite easily have given rise to the other, though perhaps 
the accidental omission of ev after sev would be slightly more probable 
than its accidental repetition. Intrinsically the difficulty of the phrase 
€v T® xpwT@ might have led to alteration. On the other hand it is 
possible, though not so likely, that the év was inserted by assimilation 
to év Xporg 'Inood in v. 6, If ev is retained the ovy must refer to the 
common quickening of all the members together in the Christ, and 
not to the fact of their sharing individually in His quickening. This 
sense of the compound seems to be required later in the phrase cuve- 
Kadicev ev Tois €rovpavlos ev Xpior@ “Inood and inferentially in the 
ocuvyyetpey that precedes it. It is therefore difficult to give the 
preposition a different meaning in cuvetworolncev, No doubt else- 
where in St Paul similar compounds, cuvfjoouev (Rom. vi. 8; 2 Tim. 
ii. 11), cupBacretcouev (2 Tim. ii. 12), cvvradévres (Rom. vi. 4; Col. 
ii. 12), as well as cuvyyepey and cuvefworolycer, in a closely similar 
context in Col. ii. 12, are used constantly of union with Christ. Yet 
St Paul uses both cu fpv (2 Cor. vii. 3) and cuuBacrdevew (1 Cor. iv. 8) 
in the other sense, and with cuv«Anpovéna, civowpa, curuéroxa to come 
in iii. 6 we cannot say that such a meaning is anything but natural 
in this epistle. It is better therefore to retain the év. This has a 
further advantage as it helps to explain the change from r¢ xpior@ 


”~ 


to Xpiorg "Incod in the next verse. See Additional Note on 6 xporés, 


p. 132. 


Xapirl éore cerwopévor. A parenthetic clause to show that the 
blessings spoken of were already bestowed on Gentile believers in 
ideal completeness. Salvation (cf. on i. 13) is here seen to include 
resurrection to new life and a share in the present sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ. The stress lies on the fact. By an act of Divine grace 
(independent of any works or merit or feelings on your part) you have 
already been brought into a state of salvation. In v. 8 the stress lies 
on the method of the deliverance. 

6. Kal cvvryepev kal cvvexabicey. The new life in which we share 
is connected both with the Resurrection and with the Ascension of 
Christ Jesus, cf. i. 20, The union with the Resurrection is emphasized 
also in Col. ii. 12, iii. 1. Union with the Ascension is directly 
referred to only here; though it is implied on one side in Col. iii, 
3, and on another, for the seat which we share is a throne, in 
passages like Rom, v. 17; Apoc. v. 10, which speak of Christians 
as exercising a present sovereignty. In Apoc. iii. 21 the promise of 
sharing His throne seems to be projected into the future. 

7. va évSelEnrar, ‘ to display as a trait of his own character.’ 

év tois aiwow Tots érepxopévois. Cf. i. 21 7 wéddov7: and iii. 21. 
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‘The ages that are coming on.’ There is a vista ahead to which no 
limit can be assigned. There is nothing to show that in St Paul’s view 
the earth would pass away before these ages could begin. With émepx. 
ef. Lk, xxi. 26; Ja. v. 1; Is. xli. 4, 22 f., xlii. 23, xliv. 7, xlv. 11. 

70 UarepBdddov Acros. Cf. i, 19. 

év xpyjorérnte éh pas. ‘By His kindness to us in Christ Jesus.’ 
Christ Jesus is the embodiment of God’s loving-kindness to us. 
xenorérns, a fairly common word in the LXX. Psalms, used Rom. xi. 
22, Tit. iii. 4 of the loving-kindness manifested in the salvation of 
men (cf. H, on 1 Pet. ii. 3). It is ‘ grace’ or ‘mercy’ in action. 

8. TH yap xdpitl érre Teowopévor Sia wlotews. Emphasizing the 
means, as, before, the reality of the salvation. The root of our salva- 
tion lies in the declaration of God’s favour to us (cf. on i. 6) and in 
the power of the consciousness of that favour over us. §1d micrews, 
ef. i. 13, 15, 19; faith on man’s side is the mouth or hand by which 
the salvation is appropriated, cf. Rom. iii. 24. 

Kal rotro ovK é€ tpav, Gov Td BGpov. This clause is best taken as 
parenthetical. Even the faith which is the one element which we 
contribute to the total result is not self-originated. It is a gift of 
God. Cf. Donum est Dei diligere Deum. Ipse ut diligeretur dedit, 
qui non dilectus diligit (Council of Orange). He inspires us with love 
by loving us, and with faith by believing in us and showing Himself 
absolutely worthy of confidence, 

9. otk étpywv. Here the thought reverts to the main idea, the gift of 
salvation. It is in no sense earned by our conformity to the require- 
ments whether of the Law or the Gospel, cf. Rom. i.—iv. 

Wva pr Tus Kavxtjonrar. The exclusion of ‘boasting’ is a familiar 
topic in the earlier Epistles, 1 Cor. i. 31, &c. Here only in Eph. and Col. 

10. avrod ydp éopev rolnpa. This raising out of death is virtually 
a new creation, cf. 2 Cor. v. 16 f. The New Israel as the Old is God’s 
workmanship, Is. xliii. 1, 21, xliv. 2, 21. 

kTioGéyres. Cf. iv. 24, ii. 15 and H. on 1 Pet. ii. 13. 

éy Xptore’Inoov. Cf. 2 Cor. vy. 17. 

éml Upyous dya8ois, ‘on an understanding of,’ and as the good works 
lie ahead ‘ with a view to.’ Gal. v.13; 1 Th. iv. 7 are substantially 
similar. In each case the reference is to an implied condition. 

The phrase is used in the now familiar sense of ‘works of charity’ 
in Acts ix. 36 (the only place in Acts). In the Epistles it is limited to 
St Paul, Heb., and 1 Pet. (kaka: ef. H. on 1 Pet., p.135b). In the 
Gospels (only xaAd) it occurs always in words of the Lord, esp. Mt. v. 
16. He applied it to His own deeds of mercy (Jn x. 32) and to the 
woman who anointed His Head, Mt, xxvi. 10; || Mk xiv. 6. St Peter 
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(cf. H. on ii. 12) gives us the clue to its meaning here. The effect of 
the good works is to win other men ultimately to give glory to God. 
As the result of His working in them Christians are a manifestation 
of His glory in the world. 

ols rpontol(uacey. In Rom. ix. 23 ‘the vessels of mercy’ are described 
as prepared beforehand for ‘glory.’ This is in contrast to ‘the vessels 
of wrath’ prepared ‘for destruction,’ i.e. ‘for a work of destruction,’ 
‘to destroy’; not ‘to be destroyed.’ It does not therefore mean 
merely ‘ to inherit glory,’ but to manifest it. So here, the works by 
which the Church was to reveal God’s presence in the world are 
described as taken up into the Divine counsel as well as the workmen. 
It is therefore an anticipation of iii. 10, 21. 

The thought is no doubt capable of being applied to the details of 
each individual life. If it is true at all it must be true universally. 
And we can only get the inspiration which it contains as we set 
ourselves to realize our personal share in it. But St Paul is here 
contemplating the wider issues, 


CHAPTER IL, verse 11, To CHAPTER IIL, verse 21. 


i. 15. Katapyyoas SAB &c. xarapricas D*. 

ii. 21. maca olxoSopy N*BDG al Clem Orig Chrys. riéca 4 
olk. S*ACP al mult. 

iii. 56. +. dylows dromrddols avrov x. mpoprytats NAC &c. Orig. 
7. aylos avrod dmrocré\as x. mpopijracs DG 115 go Theophet Hil 
Victorin. 7. dylos atrod x. mpopyjras B Ambrst, The text and 
comment of Ambrst. is as follows: Quod in aliis saeculis non fuit 
notum filiis hominum, sicut nunc revelatum est sanctis ejus et prophetis 
in spiritu, &c. Hoe asserit ostensum a Deo tempore Christi, quod 
latebat, quia gentes participes futurae essent gratiae promissae in 
Lege. Quod ostensum dicit praedicatoribus sanctis et prophetis, id 
est, apostolis et Legis explanatoribus, non prophetis veteribus. 
(Migne xvii.) 

iil. 9. gwtlera. without mdvras K*A 424** (=67*") Orig Cyr 4 Hil 
Ambrst4 Aug. gwricat ravras 8°BCDG al verss omn Adamant Cyr 4 
Tert Victorin Ambrst 4. 

iii. 12. memobyoe SAB &c. 7e éhevdepwhjvar D*- 

iii. 14. wartépa sine add S*ABCP 33 (=17) 424** (=67**) syr pal 
boh aeth. marépa rod xuplov judy I, Xp, R°DG al latt syr vg hel arm. 
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iii. 18. ‘pos kal Bafos BCDGP 33(=17) al verss pler. Baéos xal 
bos KA al syr hel. 

iii. 19. mAnpwOyte els SACD Kc. wAnpwh_ B 33 (=17) 442 (=73) 
462 (=116). 

iii. 20. vmtp om DG latt Ambrst al, 


ii, 11—22. Tue Union or Jew anp GENTILE IN CHRIST. 


In the last paragraph i. 15—ii. 10 St Paul has been recalling the 
spiritual forces set at work by the Resurrection and Ascension of the 
Christ to raise Christians out of the death of sin. His last words 
referred to the appropriate activities in which their newly created 
energies were to be employed. These activities are primarily cor- 
porate. He passes on therefore to consider the constitution of the 
new body in which they found themselves and its appointed function. 
He begins with a sketch of the spiritual isolation of the Gentile 
position before the Gospel. 

11. Avo with reference to the whole preceding paragraph. 

pvynpovevere. There is a striking parallel (noticed by G. H. 
Whitaker) between this appeal and the appeal to Israel in Deut. v. 15, 
&c. (cf. also Is. xliv, 21) to remember the condition out of which they 
had been delivered at the Exodus, 

évoapk(, ‘ By nature,’ without any evil connotation. Cf. Gal. ii. 
20; Rom. ii, 28, 

of Acyopevor...rys Acyopévyns. ‘ Bearing the name’ with a suggestion 
that the reality did not correspond to the name. Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 5, 
and perhaps 2 Th. ii. 4. 

meptrouys. For the contrast between the material and spiritual 
circumcision cf. Jer. ix. 26; Acts vii. 51; Rom. ii. 26ff. In this 
group of Epistles St Paul has advanced beyond the standpoint of Gal, 
and Rom. It is no longer a question of enforcing circumcision on 
Gentile Christians. He boldly claims that the reality is with the 
Christian (Phil. iii. 3; Col. ii. 11). 

Xetporoinrov. This word is uniformly used of the material 
Temple or Tabernacle (Mk xiv. 58; Acts vii. 48, xvii. 24; Heb. ix. 
11, 24). It is difficult not to believe that it is introduced here in 
intentional contrast to the Spiritual Temple which is the main subject 
of this section. The links with St Stephen’s speech throughout this 
section are remarkable (cf. 1 Th. ii. 15). 

12. tO katp@ éxetvw. Dative of time (Rom. xvi. 25 ; 1 Tim. ii, 6). 

xwpls Xprcrod. The isolation of the Gentiles is defined 1 in three 
relations: first, to the centre of unity: ‘apart from,’ ‘out of 
conscious communion with’; the natural antithesis to éy Xpisr@; of, 
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Jn xv. 5 ywpls éuod in contrast with pelvare év éuol. Cf. the comple- 
mentary statements with regard to creation in Jn i. 3f. It is true 
that Christ is the Light that lighteth every man (Jn i. 9) and that 
the head of every man is Christ (1 Cor. xi. 3), and that the revelation 
to St Paul which transformed his whole Theology and made him the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was the vision of ‘Christ in you (Gentiles), 
the hope of glory’; yet the relationship remained unfruitful ; it was 
as though it was not, until it was made known and accepted. To 
the Jews the door had been opened from the beginning of their 
national existence; they partook from the first of the root of the 
fatness of the olive; the Gentile was a branch of a wild olive needing 
to be grafted in (Rom. xi. 17); he was out of conscious connexion 
with the Root till then. This separation from the Christ implied in 
the second place separation from the historic People of God. 

arndAoTpiwpévor. In iv. 18 (cf. Col. i. 21) the alienation is from 
God. Here it is from fellowship with God’s People. Cf. Ps. Ixviii. 
(Ixix.) 9 dwpAdorpiwpévos eyevOnv rois ddeApols wou Kal Eévos rots vlois 
THs pntpés mov; Ecclus xi. 34 (36). Nothing is said as to the 
responsibility for this estrangement. The fact is clear, Jew and 
Gentile had drifted far apart. 

THs twokutelas rou "Iopaynd. Cf. cuprodira (v. 19); Acts xxiii. 1; 
Phil. i, 27, iii. 20; Heb, viii. 11, &c. Religious life can only find its 
full expression in an organized society. This idea is implicit in one 
side of the conception of 7 Bacdela roi Geot or Téy obpavdy in the 
Gospels ; ef. on v. 5. In Baowdela however the thought is primarily 
of the sovereignty of the head, in wodirela the stress is on the rights 
and responsibilities of the members of the community. “IepayA. The 
title describes the nation in the light of the Divine election. 

Eévor. Strangers as such were excluded from the covenants. 

rav Sia0nkav. Genit. of separation. For the plur. cf. Rom. ix. 4. 
In O.T. covenants are recorded with Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Aaron, Phinehas and David, but plur. only in Ecclus xliv. 11, 18, 
xlv..17; Wisd. xviii. 22. These covenants were a pledge of a present 
communion and an earnest of deeper blessings to come. tys ér. Cf. 
4. 3, 

éAriSa py exovres x.7-A. The third stage of their isolation is 
marked by spiritual exhaustion. Cf. 1 Th. iv. 13. My, not od, as 
describing not merely a fact of history but the characteristic of a 
class. éAm(Sa. Anarthrous; not merely with no hold on the hope 
of Israel, but with hope itself dead. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 3 (H.’s note). 

deo. Not ‘atheists’ in our popular use of the term, but as ‘ out 
of touch with God,’ with no sense of His presence. So 1 Th. iy. 5= 
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Jer. x. 25 ra f0vn ra wh elddra rov Gedy, and Gal. iv. 8. Cf. Orig. c. 
Cels, i. 1, rijs aGéov modvdedryTOSs. 

év ta koopw. This may (as in ii. 2; 1 Pet. v.9; 2 Pet.i.4; 1Jn 
ii. 15) describe an environment in itself unfavourable to the service 
of God. The addition of the phrase would then heighten the im- 
pression of loneliness. On the other hand St Paul, as we know from 
Rom. i, 20; Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 24, felt that the world rightly under- 
stood was a constant revelation of the power and wisdom and love of 
God, so that the words may reflect on the blindness of those who 
lived without God though surrounded on all hands by the evidence of 
His works. See Hort on James i. 27. 

13. We come now to the consideration of their present condition, 
and first the bridging of the gulf that had separated them from God, 

vuvi Sé. Under the new conditions introduced by the Gospel. 

év Xpiota 'Iycot. Seeoni.l. Cf. xwpls Xpicrod. 

Upeis of rote OvTes pakpay eyevynOnre éyyds. Cf. v. 17; Is. vii. 19 
(the promises to the contrite) elpyyny éx’ elpyyny rots pakpay Kal 
ros éyyis ofa. So also Dan. ix. 7 (Theod.) dvdpi 'lovda kal rois 
évorxovow év Tepovoadiyu kal mavri’Iopayr, rots éyyis Kal rois waxpay év 
rdoy TH yn ov déowepas (LXX. dterxdpmicas). The prophetic reference 
to those far off in the first instance would seem to have been to 
Israelites in the Dispersion, The local separation from the Sanctuary 
was however the outward sign of a spiritual estrangement, and the 
transition to the Gentiles was easy. Cf. Jn xi. 52 ra réxva roi Geod 
Ta duecxopmiouéva. The language of Is. loc. cit. colours also St Peter’s 
language on the Day of Pentecost (Ac. ii. 39), maou rots els waxpay, 
where the reference to the Gentiles is implicit rather than expressed. 
éyyis yevéo@a is a Rabbinic phrase for the reception of a proselyte. 

éy to alipatt Tod xpiorov. Cf. i. 7, and see Additional Note on 
ri alua, p. 113. The Blood here is primarily the Blood of the New 
Covenant by which the Gentiles were united in a living bond to God. 
The parallel phrase in Col. i. 20 lays stress on the estrangement that 
had to be overcome. The same death that brought men back to 
God brought them back to one another (Jn xi. 51f.). Cf. H. on 
1 Pet. i. 2. 

The blood shed was the symbol of a surrendered will. So St Paul 
passes on to consider the personal share of Christ in this transfor- 
mation of the Gentile position. Christ has been represented as the 
radiating centre of the Divine forces at work in man’s redemption, 
but the work itself has hitherto been ascribed to God. 

14. Aitds ydip éoriv 7 eiprivy qpav. Cf. Micah v. 5; Is. ix. 6. It 
is characteristic of this group of Epistles that the effect should be 
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regarded as due in the first instance to what Christ is in Himself 
rather than to any specific acts performed by Him. His doings and 
sufferings have their power not, if we may so speak, for their own 
sake, but from the light which they throw on the nature and 
character of the doer and the sufferer. All that He achieved was 
already implied in what He was, To know Him (Phil. iii. 10) is at 
once the goal and the inspiration of the highest moral endeavour. 
In this sense it may even be true to say that the Incarnation is the 
Atonement. Controversy with false teachers at Colossae had shown 
afresh the importance of a right understanding of Christ both as the 
Image of the invisible God and as the Head at once of the created 
Universe and the Church. It is characteristic of Ephes. that the 
power at work reconciling man to man and man to God should be 
traced back to its source in the same Personality, Cf. 1 Cor. i. 30. 
Peace is personified in Phil. iv. 7 ; Col. iii. 15. 

6 Toijcas ta apddotepa Ev «.7.A. The main purpose of this sen- 
tence is clear, though the relation of its parts cannot be precisely 
determined, It is best on the whole to take ri &@pay (1°) as governed 
by Avoas and explanatory of rou.7.¢. So the stichometry of D, and 
Origen, Then rov v. +. évr. év 5. kar. is a subordinate clause showing 
how He destroyed the enmity, viz. ‘ by abolishing the Law.’ 

The alternative is to throw the weight of the sentence on xarapy7- 
cas, ‘He made the two systems one, and destroyed the wall...by 
abolishing.’ This treats rdv véuov r. evr. é€v 6. as=Tiw ExOpav.. It 
is difficult, however, to believe that St Paul would have regarded 
them as interchangeable in this way. 

Td Gppotepa...rovs Gudortépovs. He speaks first of the abolition of 
the distinction between the systems (cf. Jn iv. 21ff.). The union 
between the men moulded by the systems follows, 

vd perdérotxov. The barrier in the Temple at Jerusalem, which it 
was death for the uncircumcised to pass, aptly symbolized the division. 
The reference further prepares the way for the thought of the one 
true Spiritual Temple with which the paragraph concludes, 

hioas. See Intr., p. lxxxviii. vw has at the same time a recog- 
nized use in connexion with éy@pav. 

év 1] capt airov, ‘In the humanity that He assumed at His 
Incarnation,’ not of course simply by appearing in the flesh but by 
offering it on behalf of all on the Cross (cf. Col. i. 22, droxarnd\X\agev &y 
TH oupare THs capKds avo’). References to the ‘Flesh’ of Christ to 
describe His Human Nature, familiar to us from Jn i, 14, are rare in 
St Paul (Rom. viii. 3; 1 Tim. iii. 16). For cdp{ as constituting the 
reconciling offering cf.Jn vi. 51, Origen writes rodro ody Td weadrotxov 
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TOU Ppayyuod ex Opa riyxavov évOn dia Tod évnvOpwrnkévar Tov cwripa 
nuav cal dia roiro Adyerac NéAVTGa ev TH capKi avrod. 

15. Tov vopov tay évTodav ev Sdypaciv. This phrase would be 
unintelligible apart from the comment provided by Col. ii. 14, 20. 
This clear parallel however shows that St Paul is thinking of the 
Law as a code of precisely formulated precepts requiring to be kept to 
the letter, cf. Rom. vii. In Col. men were in danger of going back 
to a legalistic system of external regulations as the secret of sanctifi- 
cation, and St Paul has to speak of the Law under that aspect as 
‘nailed to the Cross,’ Here the Law regarded in the same aspect is 
seen to be a dividing force among men until it is abrogated. 

tva Tovs Sv0 krioyg év aire els Eva Katvov avOpwrov trovey elpyvyy. 
‘In order that He might fashion (create) the two in Himself into one 
new man by making peace,’ Cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 19 cal écovrat els paBdov 
play. The result of bringing together the two hitherto divided 
elements by taking each into vital union with Himself is the pro- 
duction of a new united and perfected Humanity of which the Church 
is the appointed witness and embodiment and mstrument. For 
xricg cf. Ps, ci. (cil.) 19; Is. xlv. 8, liv. 16, xliv. 2, xlvi. 11, 

See Additional Note, p. 133, on the source of St Paul’s doctrine 
of the unity of the Church. 

16. Kal GrroxaradddEy tods aydorépous év évl copare To Oem Sia 
tov oravpov. Cf. Col. i. 22 dwoxarjddatey év TO owpatt THs capKds 
aitov dia tov Gavdrov. The difference between these passages should 
be noticed as well as the resemblance. In Col. the reference is to a 
single act of reconciliation wrought by our Lord when He died in His 
earthly body. In Ephes, the reference is to the application of the 
power of that act in bringing Jew and Gentile now united in one 
body, Christ’s mystical body, into « state of reconciliation with 
God, The reconciliation of man to man is a condition precedent to 
reconciliation to God, Cf. Mt. v. 24, xviii. 35. 

aroxte(vas Thy €x8pav év aira. St Paul now comes back to the 
point from which he had digressed. év ait@ sc. 7 or. asin Col. ii. 15. 

17. é\@ovk.r.A. The glad tidings of peace are the fruits of the 
Passion. So the ‘ coming’ can only refer to the appearances after the 
Resurrection (so Bengel). The aorists (both &\@dv and einyyedl(oaro) 
suggest a reference to a period now closed. It can hardly therefore 
refer primarily to the present work of the exalted Christ through the 
Spirit. elpyvy duiy was the Risen Lord’s greeting to His Apostles 
on the first Haster evening (Jn xx.19); and the commission to preach 
remission of sins in His Name to all nations beginning from Jerusalem, 
recorded by St Luke (xxiv. 47), exactly satisfies St Paul’s language 
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here. Itis worth notice that the same passage from Is, lvii. 19 is 
referred to by St Peter on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 39). épxomac 
is used by our Lord of His own return from the grave (Jn xiv. 18f.). 

18. ore & avrov x.r.A. This clause explains ‘the way of peace.’ 
The Father is the source of peace (cf. i. 2). Peace is to be enjoyed 
only in communion with Him. Through Christ we have obtained 
the right of entry into the Father’s Presence, and in the power of the 
one Spirit with which Christ according to His promise fills our hearts 
we go hand in hand to exercise our privilege. 

THY mpocaywynv. iii. 12; Rom. v.2. Cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

év €virvevpatt, 1 Cor, xii. 13; Phil. i. 27; corresponding naturally 
to év évi cwuart (v.16). Notice the ‘dynamic’ force of the phrase. 
It implies a true ‘possession.’ The Spirit cannot be present and 
inactive. See Intr., pp. lxv ff. _ 

mpos Tov watépa, Cf. iii, 14. This use of 6 warp absolutely as a 
title for God is rare in St Paul (Rom. vi. 4; and perhaps Rom. viii. 
15; Gal. iv. 6; 1 Cor. viii. 6). It is common in St Jobn not only in 
recorded words of our Lord but also in Epp. and in the narrative 
of Ev.; not in Apoe., 

St Paul has now completed his exposition of the bridging of the 
gulf between Jew and Gentile, and the thought of the worship of the 
Father in which the restored communion among men culminates 
leads him on naturally to the thought of the Church as the true 
Spiritual Temple finding her highest function in providing a true 
home for God upon earth. 

19. “Apa otv. See Voc., p. 136. 

févo. kal mapotkot, Cf. H. on Biblical terms for Sojourning (1 Pet., 
pp. 154 ff.). ‘Strangers,’ as citizens of another city, ‘ Sojourners,’ 
as only neighbours for a time. 

cuvrodtrar. Compound unclassical. Cf. L. on cvynd., Gal. i. 14. 

olxeiot Tod Geov. Cf. Gal. vi. 10. Members of the family of God. 
Cf. olkos in 1 Ti. iii. 15; Heb. iii. 2 ff. ; 1 Pet. iv. 17, 

20. émowKodopndévres. The use of olxodouy and olkodouely in a 
purely metaphorical sense to describe moral ‘ edification ’ is common 
enough in St Paul, but the application of the figure of a building asa 
direct illustration of the constitution of the Church and of the 
relation of the members in it to one another is rare. Apart from its 
use in iv. 12; iv. 16 with its parallel in Col. ii. 7, it is not found in 
St Paul except in 1 Cor. iii. 9—17, where the building in v. 9 and 
v. 17 is the community, though in vv. 12—15 the building material 
would seem to be the doctrines of the Teacher-Builders, There is a 
similar ambiguity in Mt. vii. 17. 
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In the rest of the N. T. the figure holds a prominent place in three 
important Words of the Lord. First in the Word recorded by St 
John in answer to the request for a sign after the cleansing of the 
Temple: ‘ Destroy this temple and I will raise it up in three days,’ 
which became in popular report, ‘I will build another made without 
hands’ (Mk xiv. 58; cf. xv. 29). Then in the words that greeted 
Simon Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi: ‘ On this rock I will 
build my ecclesia’ (Mt. xvi. 18). Lastly the quotation from Ps. cxviii. 
22 with regard to the Stone which the builders refused, and which yet 
became the head of the corner (Mk xii. 10 and plls.; cf. Acts iv. 11). 
This last passage is probably in St Paul’s mind as well as Is. xxviii. 
16 when he speaks of the dxpoywriaiov. Itseems not improbable that 
the first suggested the idea of the Christian Church as the true 
Temple, which we find in v. 21. The thought in this form (vaés) is 
peculiar to St Paul (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 16f., vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16). It is 
the conclusion towards which St Stephen’ s defence before the 
Sanhedrin was leading all through. It is found also in close con- 
nexion with a reference to the chief cornerstone in 1 Pet. ii. 5 (olkos). 
St James also in the Conference at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 16) quotes a 
kindred passage from Amos ix. 11 with reference to the re-building of 
‘the tabernacle of David.’ In Rev. xxi. 16 the New Jerusalem 
reproduces the proportions of the Holy of Holies; but ‘ the Lord God 
Almighty was the Temple of it, and the Lamb.’ This remarkable 
combination is best explained by common dependence on a Word of 
the Lord, and we know the sense in which St John at least after the 
Resurrection came to understand this Word (Jn ii. 21). The second 
Word has, I believe, also left its trace on St Paul’s thought here. 
The reference to the ‘Apostles and Prophets’ as foundation stones 
(which again has an interesting pll. in Rev. xxi, 14) is not easy to 
account for in the writing of one who claimed himself (i. 1) to be an 
Apostle. It is distinctly easier from this point of view and would 
tend to give greater weight to the whole argument if St Paul is 
consciously appealing to an aspect of the Apostolic office which had 
been authoritatively defined by the Lord Himself. 

Gepediw, Elsewhere (1 Cor. iii. 10; Rom. xv, 20; Heb. vi. 1) the 
‘foundation’ is a foundation of doctrine. Here however Jesus Christ 
Himself and not faith in Him or any doctrine about Him is the ‘ chief 
Corner Stone’ and the Temple is built of human hearts (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 
4f.). So the Apostles and Prophets must be themselves the founda- 
tion. By their witness in life and word and deed to Jesus and the 
Resurrection men were led to believe in Jesus as Christ and Lord 
and to take their place in the Temple of His Body, so that in a real 
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sense each fresh ‘living stone’ added to the structure rested upon 
them. 

Tov drorréhwv kal mpopyrav. The recurrence of the phrase in 
iii. 5 of men to whom a revelation had recently been granted seems to 
preclude any reference to the Prophets of the O.T. The titles of 
course are not mutually exclusive. St Paul claims, as we have seen 
(i. 1), to be an Apostle. He is also called a Prophet (Acts xiii. 1). 
But St Paul’s object is to help the Gentiles to realize their connexion 
with and their indebtedness to those who had been in Christ before 
them and by whose labours they had been brought in. There is point 
therefore in an express reference to the ‘ Prophets’ by whose agency, 
far more apparently than by any direct Apostolic preaching, Asia 
Minor had received the Gospel. If they included Gentiles as well as 
Jews, s0 much the better for St Paul’s argument. On the evange- 
lization of this district cf, 1 Pet. i. 12; Col, i. 7. 

axpoywviatov, 1 Pet. ii. 6 (see H.’s note) from Is, xxviii, 16; cf. 
Kedar ywrlas Ps, cxviii. 22. The corner-stone of the foundation, not 
as we might imagine from the phrase ‘ head of the corner,’ the corner- 
stone of the topmost course. Still it has an office not unlike that of 
the keystone in an arch, In 1 Cor. iii, 11 ‘ Jesus Christ,’ i.e. faith in 
the Messiahship of Jesus, is the whole foundation of the Apostolic 
teaching. Here, if the figure is to be pressed, Jesus Christ Himself is 
regarded in the light of that which He had in common with His 
believing followers; just as in 1 Pet. ii, 4 He is represented as a 
‘Living Stone’ knit into one with other ‘Living Stones.’ In His 
Humanity first by virtue of His perfect faith and obedience the 
Spirit found a permanent home among men (Jn i. 33). 

21. év @. Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 4 mpds d» mpovepxduevor. The secret of 
harmonious growth is in the personal link which, however mediated, 
unites each part of the fabric with the chief Corner Stone. 

waa oikoSopy. Not ‘all the building’ regarded as a completed 
whole, nor ‘every building’ as if the whole structure was, like the 
Temple at Jerusalem, composed of a collection of buildings each in a 
measure complete in itself, but ‘each course in the building,’ or even 
every stone in itself. Cf. Mk xiii. 1 f. moramrol NO «al roramal 
olxodopual...Bréres Tatras Tras olkodouds; ob ph adeOG AlOos éml Nov. 

cvvappordoyoupévyn. Cf. iv. 16. The word fits both the body and 
the building; but the meaning is in the first instance drawn from 
building. See R.’s note (pp. 260 ff.). 

avée, Cf. iv. 15f. Here the thought of the living organism comes 
to the surface. Cf. ‘like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprang.’ 

eis vadv Gytov év Kuplw. See above, The fabric constitutes a 
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shrine, a meeting place for God and man, the visible token of the 
presence of God upon earth, the spiritual reality of which the Temple 
at Jerusalem had been the type. Cf. 2 Cor. vi. 16; Rev. xxi. 3. 
dyvov év kuplw. The shrine owes its consecration not to any inde- 
pendent sanctity of the associated parts, but to the connexion of each 
and all with the Corner Stone now regarded as Lord. 

22. év a Kal tpets, Cf. i. 13. St Paul comes back from the 
description of the Universal Fabric to the Gentile share in it. 

cvvoikodsopeio be, ‘are builded into one structure with’ the Jew. 

els KaToikyTrHpLov Tov Beovd év mvedpart. St Paul singles out that 
function of the Temple which is at once the most primitive and has 
the most constraining power of consecration. Temples were not 
built in the first instance for the convenience of the worshippers, but 
as a Home for their God. The Temple at Jerusalem was built in 
accordance with this idea, though as St Stephen pointed out (Acts 
vii. 48) the prophets were full of warnings against the natural 
tendency to confuse the symbol with the reality. But even so the 
Psalmists delight to speak of God as dwelling in Sion (ix. 11, Ixxiv. 2, 
lxxvi. 2), and a whole Psalm (cxxxii.) is devoted to meditation on this 
theme in the conviction that an abiding truth was foreshadowed in it, 
That which the material Temple could only symbolize the Church 
provides in spirit and reality (cf. Jn iv. 24). év mvevparr. To be 
taken with the whole phrase guy, els kar, Cf. 1 Jn iii, 24, iv. 13; 
Eph. iii. 16 f. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sr Pavut’s STEwarpsHip oF THE GosPEL TO THE GENTILES AND 
HIS PRAYER FOR HIS FLOCK, 


iii, 1~21. A PRAYER FOR THE PERFECTING OF THE CHURCH 
OULMINATING IN A DOXOLOGY., 


1—21. St Paul has now completed his description of the new 
state into which the Gentiles had been called, and before passing on 
to appeal to them to respond to their privileges he pauses to offer yet 
one more prayer on their behalf that they may have spiritual strength 
to receive the indwelling Christ and grasp the full significance of the 
new revelation. On the way, however, the reference to himself and 
his present condition causes a digression in the course of which he 
restates the Truth, the championship of which has brought him as 
& prisoner to Rome. 
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1. Tovrov yapw resumed in v. 14. It is closely connected with 
ii, 22, the climax of the whole paragraph ii. 11—22. 

éy® IIatdkos. This personal appeal is characteristic of the writer, 
and marks all the groups of his Epistles; of. 1 Th, ii. 18; 2 Cor. x.1; 
Gal. v. 2; Col. i. 23; Phm. 9, 19. It is very difficult to explain 
except on the hypothesis of the genuineness of the letters, 

6 Sicpios Tot xpiorod “Incov. Cf. iv. 1, vi. 19; Col. iv. 3, 18; 
Phm. 9,10; Phil. i. 12—14; 2 Tim, i. 8, ii.9; Acts xxi. 13, xxvi, 29. 
St Paul seems to have felt both the restraint and the indignity. It 
is difficult for us, who have the experience of the Christian centuries 
behind us to help us to see the sufferings of Christian Martyrs in 
their true light, to judge their effect on public opinion in the first 
generation of Christians. There is a sublime originality in St Paul’s 
attitude with regard to his own experiences which it is easy to over- 
look. To his Jewish and to his Judaizing contemporaries outward 
success was a decisive criterion of Divine favour, and the capital that 
his opponents made out of St Paul’s sufferings can be measured by 
the passionate stress which he lays on them as his chief credentials 
in 2 Cor., e.g. xi. 23. Here he seems to be afraid lest the fact of his 
imprisonment should be regarded as bringing discredit on his Gospel. 
The same thought underlies the assertion of his own joy in his 
sufferings in Col. i. 24. In each case he claims an efficacious 
character for them. They were the direct result of his advocacy of the 
Gentile cause, and he is confident that good would come out of them. 
He does not of course claim any merit for them because they were 
his, The cause for the sake of which he suffered was the ground of 
his assurance that his sufferings would not be fruitless. The teaching 
of the Lord on the blessedness of enduring persecution for His sake 
and after His example (Mt. v. 10 f. ; Mk viii, 34, xiii, 13; Jn xv. 21) 
had sunk deep into the heart of him who had once been a persecutor, 
and he passed on the consolation of it to all who were called to drink 
of the same cup: 1 Th. i. 6, ii. 14; 2 Th. i. 5; 2 Cor.i.4f; Phil. i. 
29. The same teaching underlies Jam, i. 2ff.; 1 Pet. ii, 20 ff., iv. 14; 
Acts v. 41. But it is only in St Paul that blessings accruing to 
others from our sufferings form part of the consolation. Cf. Intr., 
p. Xiv. 

imip ipav tav @vav. Cf. v. 13, vi. 20; Col. i. 24. Similarly the 
Thessalonians (2 Th. i. 5) are taught that their sufferings are ‘on 
behalf of the kingdom of God.’ The quiet confidence with which 
St Paul claims the whole world as his parish would be startling, if it 
were not so familiar. The truth that had been revealed to him had 
a direct relation to every man, and, as he believed, the express com- 
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mission of his Lord laid on him personally the burthen of giving the 
truth a world-wide dissemination (Acts ix, 15, xxii. 21, xxvi. 17). 
The consciousness of the work that he bad to do is never far below 
the surface with him, It comes into clear expression whenever, as in 
Gal. (i. 16, ii. 2, 8 f.) and in his letters to Timothy (1 Ti. 11.7; 2 Ti. 
iv. 17), his thoughts go back to the fact of his commission, or, as here 
and in Col. i. 27 and especially in Rom. i. 5, xi. 13, xv, 16, he has to 
explain the interest that he takes in congregations as yet personally 
unknown to him. The Apostles as a body had received a similar 
world-wide commission (Acts i. 8; Mt. xxviii, 19f.), but the call of 
the heathen world does not, judging from the extant literature, seem 
to have come home to any of them with the same urgency; whereas 
this trait appears in every group of the Pauline Epp. (cf. 1 Th, ii. 
4, 16). 

2. el ye yKovcare. This claim to be conferring a benefit or at 
least to be suffering on behalf of his correspondents must be unintel- 
ligible except in the light of his special commission, and he cannot 
take a knowledge of that for granted. If he had been writing exclusively 
to the Ephesians he must have expressed himself differently. 

THv olkovoplay Tis xdpiros Tov Ocot ris Solclons por cis tpas. 
Cf. Col. i. 25. This parallel makes it clear that St Paul is thinking, 
not (as in iii, 9) of the Divine ordering in its widest sense, but of the 
special stewardship conferred upon himself (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1, ix. 17) by 
the possession of the grace. St Peter (1 Pet. iv. 10) also regards the 
possession of grace as constituting ‘a stewardship,’ i.e. as implying a 
definite responsibility for the use of it for the benefit of others. The 
thought and the word seem to come in both cases from the word of 
the Lord in Lk. xii. 42. See Additional Note, p. 112. The thought 
may be illustrated by Mk iv. 21; Lk. viii. 16. The stewardship 
implied in the grace given is closely parallel in thought to Rom. xv. 15, 
Thy xdpw riv dodeicav...els Td elval we Netroupydv Xp.'I. els ra EOvn, 
and to his ‘call’ by means of the grace, of which St Paul speaks in 
Gal. i. 15. The grace given us implies in each case ‘gifts’ to be used 
for service (Rom. xii. 6). 

THs Xaptros k.7.A. Cf. Rom. xii. 3, xv. 15; Gal. ii. 9. 

3. Or. R.V. ‘how that,’ dependent on jxotcare. It may be 
‘ because,’ or ‘ seeing that,’ defining the grace given, 

kata amokdAujuv. St Paul was certain that the knowledge of the 
truth which he preached had come to him by a direct Divine illumin- 
ation (Gal, i. 12, 16). He is not, however, here (as in Gal.) laying 
stress on the fact to vindicate his independence of the original 
Apostles. The revelation which had been granted to him was no 
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badge of distinction from the rest, but rather a link uniting him to 
them, for they also showed the same illumination (cf, v. 5). 

TO pvotiptov, vv. 4,9. See oni. 9. 

KaQds mpotypaya év dAlyw. ‘As I have written above in brief,’ or 
‘as I put forth publicly in a concise form.’ The reference is probably 
to the statement which follows in v. 6, though it might refer to the 
section ii. 11—22, in which the same thought is written out at 
greater length. The epistolary aorist can refer to the passage on 
which the writer is actually engaged. The next clause which implies 
that the statement is put out as a standard of reference suggests that 
mpoypadw implies as in Gal. iii. 1 a public announcement. 

4. mpds 6 Suvacbe dvayivaickovres vonoat, ‘By reference to which 
ye can as ye read the Scriptures understand.’ It seems, as Hort has 
pointed out (Rom. and Eph. 150 ff.), impossible to account for mpos 6 
if dvaywwokovres is taken in its obvious sense as referring to the 
reading of the letter itself. His alternative, to take dvayw. in the 
technical sense of ‘the reading of the Scriptures,’ not only gives 
a clear meaning to mpos 4, but it also supplies that reference to the 
O. T. which St Paul’s habitual practice both in writing and preaching 
would lead us toexpect. The parallel, if this interpretation is accepted, 
with the closely similar passage in Rom. xvi. 25 f. becomes complete. 
It is true that no certain parallel to this absolute use of dvaywd- 
oxew can be produced from the N. T., but there are at least two other 
passages (Mk xiii. 14 and 1 Tim, iv. 13) which seem to require it. 
Zahn’s suggestion that the Apostle is referring to an earlier letter, 
e.g. Gal., hardly fits the conditions of » circular letter, nor does it 
supply the criterion of an external standard by which the Apostle’s 
insight, as expressed in this statement, could be judged. 

tiv cuiverty pov év To pvotnply Tov xp. Cf. (with R.) 1 (3) Esdr. 
i, 31, rijs cuvécews adroit év rw vduy Kuplov, and 2 Tim. il. 7, otveow év 
wacw. ovvévac and civeots are specially used of the power to grasp 
the inner meaning of teaching and so especially of a parable or wvor7- 
prov (Mt. xiii. 51, xv. 10; Lk. xxiv. 45; &c.). 

év t@ puotyplw rod xpiorod. The ‘mystery of the Christ’ as we 
know from the Acts was according to St Paul to be studied in the 
O.T. Cf. Acts xvii. 2f., xxvi, 22 f. 

5. érépats yeveats. ‘In former generations.’ Cf. ii. 12; Rom. 
xvi. 25. 

Tois viois trav avOpumwv. Contrast v. 10 (rais dpyais cai rats éfovolats 
év rots éroupaviots). 

as viv darexadigOn. For the ignorance even of the O.T. Prophets, 
cf, 1 Pet.i, 10, For viv with aor. cf. H. on 1 Pet. i. 12, 
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rots dylois GrooréAos avTov Kal mpodrjrais. Cf. Col. i. 26. It is 
not easy to say when this revelation was granted. St Paul felt that 
it was included in the revelation that he received at his conversion. 
But it does not.seem to have been fully accepted at Jerusalem before 
the conference in Acts xv. The terms of the letter to Antioch written 
in the name of the Apostles and Elders (including at least Judas 
and Silas who were prophets, v. 32), totey yap T@ mvetpari TH ayly 
kal Ruiv, would satisfy St Paul’s language here exactly. Everything 
in fact falls naturally into its place if we may suppose that St Paul 
had the decision of such a representative gathering in mind from 
which he was himself excluded (cf. H. Chris. Eccl., p. 166). If the 
Western reading rois alos a’rod a. xal mpod. be adopted, it would be 
possible to take dyiois as a substantive, as in Col.i. 26. The punctu- 
ation of Lachm. and Treg., retaining the common text with a comma 
after dylois, is surely impossible. aylows, epithet constantly applied to 
prophets (Lk. i. 70; Acts iii. 21; 2 Pet. iii. 2; Wisdom xi. 1). Here 
only with dwrécro\o (cf. Apoc. xviii. 20). 

év mvevpart. To be connected with dmexadig0yn. The truth was 
one which it needed special illumination to apprehend. 

6. ovvkAnpovopa. Cf. on cAnpovoula i. 14. 

civwowpa, dw. rey. Cf. év évl cwduari, ii. 16. 

ouvpéroxa trys émayyeAlas. Cf. ii, 12 (ray diaOnxdv rijs érayyeNas), 
i. 13 (r@ mvedmare Tis éwayyeXlas). 

Sia TOU evayyeAfov. Cf. on i. 183, The Gospel enshrines ‘the 
mystery,’ and is the means by which it is made effectual in bringing 
men to their inheritance. St Paul almost personifies it (cf. vi. 19). 

7. ov éyevyOny Sidkovos. Cf. Col. i, 23, 25; Acts xx, 24; 2 Cor. 
iv. 1, v. 18; 1 Tim. i. 12, A humble word for servant which may 
have owed its attractiveness for St Paul to its use in words of the 
Lord (Mk x. 43; Lk. xxii. 26; Jn xii, 26). 

Kata TH évépyetay THS Suvapews avrov. Cf. i. 19, iii. 20. St Paul 
is conscious in himself of the working of the power which he prays 
that others may know. Cf. Col. i. 29. 

8. épol To tAaxiorotépw mdvtrwv dylwv. The thought of the 
commission instinctively wakens a sense of his own unworthiness. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 8. The same trait is noticeable in the Pastorals 
(1 Tim. i. 12 f.; cf. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11), A strong note of genuine- 
ness. 

The commission included first a direct work in preaching to the 
Gentiles, opening their eyes and so introducing them to the fulness 
of their inheritance, as described in v. 6 and in the prayer i. 18f. 
The inheritance presents itself as ‘ unsearchable riches,’ 
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aveftxvlacrov. ‘Unsearchable’ or ‘inscrutable’ (Rom. xi. 33; 
Job v. 9; Prayer of Manas. 2). 

mottos. See on i. 7. Cf. Col. ii. 3. 

9. The second effect of the commission has a yet wider range. 
Ultimately it reaches the whole universe of created being by bringing 
into clear light an eternal fact of boundless issues. 

geticat, The Gospel has an illuminating power ‘bringing life 
and immortality to light’ (2 Tim. i. 10) and piercing the gloom in 
which our hearts are shrouded (2 Cor. iv.4—6), Here it is the Divine 
ordering of the universe that at last stands revealed. 

7] oikovopla rot pvernplov. In its widest sense, as perhaps in i. 10. 
No longer the special office committed to St Paul (iii. 2). 

Tou arokekpuppévov. Cf. on v. 5. 

amd tTav aldvwv. Cf. Col, i. 26; Lk. i. 70; and xpdvas alwylas, 
Rom. xvi. 25. 

év to Oew. Cf. Col. iii. 3. For the thought ef. Mk xiii. 32, 

to Ta TWavTa KricavTs. Cf. i. 11, ii. 10. 

10. tva yvapioby viv. Dependent perhaps on doxexpuupévov 
(so L.), ef. Mk iv. 22; or on gwrica (so H. apparently). 

Tais Gpxats kal tats éLovelais év trois érovpavlos. Superhuman 
intelligences either good (i. 21; Col, ii, 10) or evil (vi. 12; Col. ii. 15). 
For the interest of Angels in human concerns ef. Mk xiii, 32; 
1 Cor. ii. 8, iv. 9, xi. 10; 1 Tim. iii, 16; 1 Pet.i.12. Cf. Angels as 
fellow servants, Apoc, xix. 10, xxii. 6—9. 

Sia. THS ExkAnolas, i. 22, iii. 21, v. 23—32. The Society made up of 
the two now harmonized elements, and so embodying God’s purpose 
of love. See H. on 1 Pet. i. 12, who says: ‘ St Peter’s words receive 
important illustration from their often noticed affinity to Eph. iii. 10. 
St Paul there represents the present making known of the manifold 
wisdom of God through the Church to the principalities and powers 
as one purpose of his preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles : and 
the remarkable phrase “ through the Church ” is explained by part of 
the preceding paragraph (ii. 14—18) on the founding of the two, 
‘“‘Tsrael and the Nations,” in Christ into one new man, the reconci- 
liation of them both in one body to God, and the announcement of 
peace to them that were far off and peace to them that were nigh. 
The Church in virtue of this its Catholicity was not only the herald 
of God’s all-embracing peace to the ears of men, but its visible 
embodiment in the eyes of men and of angels. Its very existence 
was a memorial of Divinely appointed barriers Divinely broken down, 
and a living sign of a Will and a Power which would work on till the 
victory of love was universal and complete. Neither to angels nor to 
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men were the last resources of the manifold Wisdom as yet disclosed : 
but a sufficient pledge of the ‘‘ unsearchable riches” contained in it 
was already given in the Gospel, and in the living community created 
by the Gospel.’ 

4 ToAvtolKidos cola Tov Gcov. ‘The very complex wisdom of God’ 
as displayed in His ordering of human affairs in ways which baffle 
human powers of anticipation. See 1 Cor. i. 21; Rom. xi. 33; Mt. 
xi. 19=Lk. vii. 35. Cf. mocxtAdns xdpiros, 1 Pet, iv. 10. 

1l. Kara mpdbecww tov alwywv. ‘In accordance with a plan for the 
ages.’ Cf. oni. 9. 

jv érolncev. This may be taken in two ways; either (1) ‘ which 
He formed,’ i.e. to which He gave a definite objective existence. jy 
érovjoaro = mpoéfero would have left the plan purely ‘ subjective.’ 
This would correspond to the first clause in 2 Tim. i. 9 and with i. 4. 
Cf. Is. xxix. 15, xxx. 1, Or (2) ‘ fulfilled,’ ‘wrought out.’ Cf. wocety 
Td OedXjpara (ii. 3), 7d O€Anua (Mt. xxi. 31). But R. is clearly right in 
urging that for this sense a stronger word than zoey would be 
required. If this sense were adopted it might be illustrated by 
the second clause in 2 Tim. i. 9f., dia rijs éri@aveias rod owrijpos 
qpov Xp. "I. 

év to xp. “I. ro kvplp jpav. The full phrase is found elsewhere 
only in Col. ii. 6. ‘In the Christ, that is, Jesus our Lord,’ It is 
given here in full because of the stress that is to be laid on the power 
of faith in the verses that follow, and to connect the eternal purpose 
with its historic manifestation. 

12. Here we come back to the position established in ii. 18, but 
the thought of the freedom and fulness of communion with the 
Father which is ours in Him is brought out in greater detail. 

tappyciay. Of freedom in approaching God, characteristic of 
Heb, (iv. 16, x. 19) and 1 Jn (iii. 21, v. 14). Elsewhere in St Paul it 
seems to be used only of the relation of a man to men. 

év werrow8rioa. Of confidence towards God as in 2 Cor. iii. 4, 

Sia THs wWletews avrov. Cf. iv. 13. ‘Through our faith in Him’ 
(Rom, ili, 22, 26; Gal. ii. 16; Phil. iii. 9). Faith in Christ is the 
source of ‘justification,’ i.e. of the consciousness that God is on our 
side, and that ‘through Him we have obtained our access by faith 
into the grace wherein we stand’ (Rom. vy. 2, ry mioree om. by 
BDG lat vt). 

13. Avo. Such being the occasion and the effect of my sufferings. 

alrovpat. Elsewhere in St Paul only v. 20; Col. i. 9; in each ease 
of a request from God. But the context is on the whole in favour of 
translating ‘I beg you not.’ Otherwise ‘I pray that there be no 
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failing’ is possible. R. conjectures that juds has dropped out after 
alrotua, but ef. 2 Cor. v. 20; Heb. xiii. 19. 

py évkakety. 2 Th. iii. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 1; Gal. vi. 9; Lk. xviii. 1. 
(So always in the true reading, never éxxaxetv.) ‘Lose heart,’ ‘ fail in 
perseverance.’ Cf. L. on Gal. vi. 9. 

év tais 6AtWerty pov, i.e. his imprisonment (v. 1). Notice how in 
Phil, i, 12—30 he puts a brave face on facts outwardly discouraging. 
Cf. Col. i. 24, For év, ef. Phil. i. 28, ui) wrupduevan ev pydevt. 

Hts éotly Sofa tpaov. Cf. 1 Pet. iv. 14. The antecedent is either 
(1) ‘my sufferings on your behalf, which are,’ or (2) ‘that ye faint 
not...which is’ (so L.), ris in any case is attracted into agreement 
with défa. Cf. 1 Cor. ili. 17; Phil. i. 28. For (1) cf. 1 Th. ii. 20; 
2 Cor, i. 14, v. 12. 

14. Tovtrov xdpiwv. Resuming v. 1. Such being the prospect open 
before you. 

Kaprrw td yovara pov. The attitude of adoration (Rom. xi. 4, 
xiv. 11; Phil. ii. 10; cf. Is, xlv. 23), but also of prayer (Lk. xxii. 41; 
Acts vii. 60, ix. 40, xx. 36, xxi. 5). 

mpos Tov watépa. Of, on ii. 18. Note the absolute use (see vy. 1.). 
The Fatherhood of God is the ground of Prayer (Mt. vi. 8, vii. 11; 
Rom. vili. 15, &c.). 

15. waca watpia. Lit. ‘every family’ or ‘father’s house’ (a sub- 
division of a tribe). Cf. Exod. vi. 15; Num. i. 2, 4; Lk. ii, 4; 
Acts iii, 25. 

év ovpavots kal érl yis. Cf. Mt. vi. 10. God’s heart is revealed in 
every true father on earth (cf. Lk. xi. 11 ff.). The bond of ‘ father- 
hood’ is not necessarily physical (e.g. 1 Cor. iv. 15), so that it is no 
objection to this interpretation that we cannot tell in what way 
Angels may be connected in ‘families.’ ‘All the family’ would imply 
a unity of all creation which can hardly as yet be said to have re- 
ceived a name, even if the absence of the article were not a conclusive 
objection. 

ovopaterar. Cf, i. 21, v, 3. ‘Derives its nature and its name.’ 
To bear a name implies both a position and the power to fill it. So 
though rarpia is not strictly abstract (=paternitas, i.e. fatherhood) yet 
‘fatherhood’ is at the heart of the conception of a family. Each 
family exists gua family in proportion as it embodies the principle of 
fatherhood. And all created fatherhood is derived from the Divine, 
so that ‘ fatherhood’ would be the best rendering of the sense. 

16. kata Td wAotTos THS S6ENS avrod. ‘ According to the riches of 
His glory.’ We have the remission of sins ‘ according to the riches of 
His grace’ (i. 7), for the power to live the new life we draw on the 
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riches of His glory—the spiritual force inherent in His revealed and 
realized presence with His people, filling His new temple. See 
Additional Note on 6 rarijp ris dé&ns. 

Svvdper kparawwOyvar. ‘To be strengthened with power.’ The 
thought of glory is linked with the thought of power i. 19, Col. i. 11. 

kparatwOyvar. The fundamental need of these Gentile Christians, 
as St Paul sees it, is not quickening or conversion. In spite of the 
presence of grievous moral evil to which he is to call attention later 
on, he assumes that their hearts are right with God. But they are 
immature. They need strengthening in mind and heart and will. 
So he opens their eyes to a power not their own by which their need 
ean be supplied, Cf. évduvvauoic@a in vi. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 1. Notice 
that éxparaodro is used both of the Baptist and of our Lord in the 
early stages of their development (Lk. i. 80, ii, 40). 

Sid Tov mvevparos avtov. The Spirit is characteristically the source 
of power. See esp. Acts i. 8. 

els. Pregnant construction: ‘ sent into and working in.’ 

tov tow avOpwrov. Cf. Rom. vii. 22; 2 Cor. iv. 16; 1 Pet. iii, 4, 
Here it is virtually identical with é& rais xapdlats dbudv (v. 17), 

17. Katrouwyoon.t.A. The result of the spiritual strengthening 
is to enable men to satisfy the conditions for the indwelling of the 
Christ in personal presence and power in the centre of their being. 
See on évy Xpisr@ (p. lxii ff.). xarouxfoae takes up the idea of the 
Karokyrnpov Tod Geos (B xpirod) from ii, 22. The indwelling of 
God in the Church is ‘moral not mechanical.’ The whole Body is 
His temple. But He enters no heart that does not open to Him from 
within ; cf. Apoc. iii. 20. The conditions on which He will enter are 
laid down in Jn xiv. 23, These conditions correspond closely to the di 
Tis wlotews év ayary which St Paul specifies here. For ‘faith’ in 
St Paul is quickened by love (Gal. v. 6, ii. 20) and issues in obedience. 
The indwelling here is represented as consequent on the strengthening, 
for the surrender of faith on our part, while essentially our own act, 
is yet beyond our power without the Divine assistance. Cf. ii. 8. 

év dydmp. Cf. on i. 4. Love is according to Jn xiv. 23 the all- 
embracing condition of the Divine indwelling. The word that the 
disciple must keep is the new commandment of love to the brethren, 
and love for Him who gave the commandment is the spring of 
obedience to it. So here our faith in Him who loved us, issuing in 
love to our brethren, creates as it were an atmosphere of love, which 
at once emanates from Him and binds us to Him in a mutual bond. 

Cf. on the whole passage the letter to D. J. Vaughan in the Life and 
Letters of F. D. Maurice (m1. p. 349). 

lies 
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éppttwpévor x... Cf. Col. ii. 7. For the anacoluthon, cf. (with 
R.) iv. 2; Col. ii, 2, iii, 16; 2 Cor, ix. 11, The use of the nominative 
in Apoc. seems to be an exaggeration of this habit. It would be 
possible on the analogy of 2 Cor. ii. 4; 2 Th, ii. 7 &c. to regard the 
wa as belated. It makes no substantial difference to the sense, as 
épp. xat re@. simply sum up the effect of the strengthening and the 
indwelling described in vv. 16, 17. épprfwpévor, the thought of being 
‘rooted’ in Christ has an O.T. foundation in Is. xi. 10, quoted by 
St Paul in Rom. xv. 12 (ef. Apoc. v. 5, xxii. 16). St Paul uses the 
figure to illustrate the ‘grafting in’ of the Gentiles (Rom. xi. 16 ff.). 
It is used by our Lord in the similitude of the Vine (Jn xv.) as an 
illustration of mutual indwelling. 

Kal reBepeArmpévor, Cf. ii. 20. Here asin 1 Pet, ii. 4 the thought 
is of a personal relationship between each stone in the building and 
the Foundation. 

18. &€.rxionre. ‘That ye may be strong enough.’ Just as we 
need spiritual strengthening to enable us to believe, because faith in 
the Christ revealedin Jesus our Lord must tax to the uttermost every 
faculty of mind and heart and will that we possess, so the fuller 
revelations that He has in store as we grow to maturity in Him can 
only be apprehended by faculties developed by ‘ abiding in Him’ and 
in communion through Him with all who are His, The truth may be 
regarded in two aspects and must be approached by us in two ways, 
from ‘without’ as a mighty all-inclusive Whole, and from within in 
detail in its personal relation to ourselves. 

KatadaBéo8ar. Of mental comprehension (Acts iv. 13, x. 34, xxv. 25). 

civ magi tois aylos. i. 15, vi. 18; cf. iv. 13. The whole truth 
is too vast for the comprehension of any individual isolated from his 
fellows. As it takes the whole Church with the appointed contri- 
butions from every tribe and kindred and tongue to embody the 
Christ, so it takes the whole Church to apprehend all the stores of 
wisdom and knowledge that are hid in Him. The thought is deep 
and striking. It is strange that it does not come to the surface 
anywhere else. Cf. Du Bose, Ecumenical Councils, pp. 43 f. 

vl to tAdToS Kal pyKos Kal tos kat Palos. These words which 
are left without precise definition present the truth in its objective 
aspect. It fills space and time and reaches to the utmost bounds of 
Heaven and Hell. If we must give a name to it, it is ‘ the gracious 
purpose of God’ (L.) or more precisely, as defined in the next clause, 
‘the love of Christ’ in its relation to the Universe. Greek Theologians, 
e.g. Athanasius De Inc., found these four dimensions symbolized by 
the four arms of the cross, 
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19. yvaval re. We pass now to the second method of approach, 
the personal appropriation of the universal Truth. yiwockew has 
characteristically in St Paul, as in the Bible generally, a personal 
object, e.g. Phil. iii. 10. The Hebrew mind was not interested in 
abstract speculation. 

THY...ayatyiy Tou xpiorov. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 14; Rom. viii. 35; Gal. ii, 
20; Eph. v. 2, 25: see also Rom. viii. 37. This love was decisively 
manifested in His self-surrender on our behalf (Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 
2, 25). By His Death on behalf of all (2 Cor. v. 14) it has become 
the source of the new life (Gal. ii. 20) of the believer, and the con- 
straining power (2 Cor. v. 14) by which every act in that life is deter- 
mined. Here the personal apprehension of that love is the fruit of 
the indwelling of Christ Himself in our hearts, and becomes the spring 
of our perfecting in the final consummation, cf. on év dydryp, v. 17. 

trepBddAdoveav TIS yvwoews. St Paul is not here, as in 1 Cor. viii. 
2f., comparing the relative values of love and knowledge. The love 
of Christ transcends our faculty of comprehending it, as the wisdom 
of God remains (Rom. xi. 33) to the end too deep for any plummets 
of ours to sound, He seems instinctively to shrink from any language 
that would minister to intellectual self-satisfaction. See e.g. 1 Cor. 
viii. 2, xiii. 12; Gal. iv, 9. 

tva mAnpwOyte cis (or mAnpwOh) wav To wArjpwpa tov Geod. See 
Additional Note on wrAnjpwua. ‘That ye may be perfected up to the 
standard of the perfect fulfilment of God,’ or ‘ That all the perfection 
of God may be perfectly displayed.’ The v. 1. preferred by W. is 
attractive by its boldness and as supplying in relation to the perfect 
manifestation of God through the Universe a thought strictly com- 
plementary to the perfecting of the manifestation of the Christ through 
the Church in i. 23. H. rejected it because he could not (somewhat 
strangely) see any sign that St Paul was here thinking of the Church 
in its universal aspect. It is perhaps safest to retain the common 
reading. ‘ Knowledge’ even from within of the transcendent love of 
Christ must issue in the moral transformation of each individual 
before ‘ the perfection of God’ can come. 

mAnpwqTe. Cf. v.18; Col. ii. 10, 1.9; Phil. i, 11. 

eis, ‘up to the standard of,’ ‘till you reach the goal of.’ Cf, els rip 
évérnra, iv. 13. 

wav TO TAypwpa. Cf, Col. i. 19, ii. 9, 


20f. Tue Doxonoey. 
The Vision and the Prayer find their goal in a Doxology, which is 
at once an adoring recognition of essential facts and the expression of 
Digiti tl 
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the deepest longing of a grateful heart. Such an ascription of. ‘glory’ 
to God (see Note D on 6 rarip rijs dééns) is the instinctive response of 
the human heart to any clear token of His presence and working in 
Nature or in Grace. That presence has now been brought into living 
and abiding relation to men in the Church on earth as in Christ 
Jesus in heaven. The acknowledgement of that Presence in the 
Doxology recalls the vision and strengthens faith and hope in the 
certainty of the answer that is in store for the prayer. It is & return 
to the keynote of the Epistle struck in i. 3, when his lips were opened 
and he spoke blessing God, ef. dééa in i. 6, 12, 14. 

20. To 8 Svvapévw. This recalls i. 19, iii. 16. The ascription 
of power to God is found also in the Doxology of Rom, xvi. 25: ef. 
Jude 24, and note the addition of xpdros (Apoc. i. 6, v. 13) and Sivauis 
(iv. 11, xix. 1) in Doxologies, 

trip mdvra. ‘More than all,’ ‘beyond everything.’ This phrase 
is then picked up by brepexrepioood wy, ‘ transcendently beyond what 
we ask or think.’ The Western reading gives a smoother but less 
Pauline cast to the sentence by dropping brép. 

Umepextepiooov, governing wy, ie. roUrwy ad. A characteristically 
Pauline word, 1 Th. iii. 10, v. 13; cf. Dan. iii. 22 (Theod.). 

alrovpeOa 7} vootpev. What we put into words falls short of the 
image in our mind and that falls short of the reality. Cf. v. 19; 
Phil. iv. 7 bwepéxovea ravra voiv. 

Kata tTHv Sivapiy thy évepyounévyny év npiv. ‘The power that is at 
work—quickened into activity within us.’ Cf.oni.11. What is to be 
done for us is in fact to be done ‘in’ us, and the power which is capable 
of producing the final transformation is already at work, i. 19, iii. 7. 

21. aitro 4 Sofa. ‘His is,’ or ‘To Him be’ the glory. The 
acknowledgement of the fact is perhaps stronger than the prayer for 
its recognition by men. Cf. the liturgical conclusion to the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘ Thine is the kingdom &e.’ 

év TH &kKAnola, cf. v. 10, dud ris éxxAyoias. The ‘glory’ has its 
permanent home on earth in the Church as the shrine of the Spirit. 

kal év X.’In. In Jude 25; Rom. xvi. 27, we have Sd ’I. X., Jesus 
Christ being regarded as our High Priest and presenting our praises 
to the Father. Here ‘ the glory’ dwells in Him and is manifested in 
Him to men. Note the recurrence of both forms in 2 Cor. i. 20, and 
cf. 2 Cor, iv. 6; Ph. iv. 19. 

els macas Tds yeveds Tod alwvos Tav aldvwv. Each age is composed 
of many generations. St Paul’s language here suggests the conception 
of an age, the constituent parts of which are not generations only 
but each a complete age, There is no exact parallel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


For textual notes on iv.—vi. see p. 134. 


B. iv. 1—vi. 20. THE FRUITS OF SONSHIP TO BE 
LOOKED FOR FROM THE NATIONS. 


The foundation for the exhortations that follow is now securely 
laid in the vision of truth unfolded both by direct exposition and 
by prayer, the prayer being no digression but an integral part of 
the exposition. So at this point we pass to the second main division 
of the Epistle. 


iv. 1—16. Exxortations to Unrry, 


iv, 1. Tlapakada otv tpas. Cf. the transition in Rom. xii. 1. 

éya 6 Séopios. Cf. on iii, 1. 

év xuplw. Probably qualifying 6 décuos, cf. Phil. i. 13, though it 
may be taken with wapaxadd, cf. v. 17; 1 Th. iv. 1; 2 Th. iii, 12. 
mapaxa\G however is often used without qualification in St Paul, and 
the connexion with 6 déccos is favoured by the order. 

GElws mepiraryoat trys KAyoews. Cf. Col. i. 10; 1 Th, ii. 12; 
Phil. i. 27. On reptrarjoa cf. ii. 2; ris Kkdjoews v. 4; see on i. 18, 
Cf. Phil. iii. 14. 

2. pera racrns Tatevodporivns kal mpatryros. Cf. Col. iii. 12. 
The combination irresistibly recalls Mt. xi. 29, and is perhaps a 
conscious echo of it. tamevodportvy in Acts xx. 19; Phil. ii. 3; 
1 Pet. v. 5 describes an attitude of mind towards our fellow men. 
St Paul is here thinking primarily of the conditions of peace among 
men, But humility has also a God-ward side closely connected with 
the Divine indwelling, Is, lvii. 15, which need not be excluded. The 
two sides pass easily into each other as the Parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican shows. 

mpaitytos. ‘Meekness.” This connotes the opposite of self- 
assertion, It is humility in action, ef. 2 Cor. x. 1. 

pera paxpoOuplas. Gal. v. 22; 1 Cor. xiii. 4. ‘ Patience’ under 
provocation further defined in the next clause. 

avexspevor GAAWAwv. ‘Putting up with one another,’ ef. Col. iii. 
13; Rom. ii. 4. 

év ayamy. Cf.oni.4. Here love provides the condition in which 
alone true humility, meekness and long-suffering can be developed. 
Cf. Pro Christo et Ecclesia (p. 65) ‘Except as the expression of love, 
meekness and humility are not virtues.’ 
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8. orovSdlovres typcivy THy EvéTHTa ToD MyedpaTos év TO CUVdéc pw 
THs elpyvys. The reference here to the unity described in ii. 14ff. is 
unmistakeable, It is the condition of the growth and ultimate per- 
fecting of the Church, and therefore needs to be guarded with zealous 
care, whether in the Church as a whole (as in ii. 18) or in any local 
congregation, as in 1 Cor. xii. 12 f.; Phil.ii.2. This implicit reference 
to chap. ii. makes it probable that ‘the unity of the Spirit’ is the unity 
in mind and heart and will which is characteristic of men who recog- 
nize each other as members of the same body, and is directly the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. The reference to peace in the same chapter makes 
it clear that ‘the bond of the peace’ is also specific. St Paul is not 
merely telling men to be at peace as a means of preserving unity, a 
form of expression not easy to defend from the charge of tautology. 
He is reminding them of the power (ii. 14 ff.) which, as it had in the 
first instance made them one, was able, if they would surrender 
themselves to its influence, to keep them one, ef. Col. iii. 15 4 elpjvn 
Tod xptorod BpaBevérw, and Phil. iv. 7 % elpiyn rod Oeod...ppovpjoe. 
‘The unity’ it should be noticed is regarded as an already existent 
fact, something not needing to be created but simply to be ‘kept.’ 
From another point of view (as in v. 13; ef. Jn xvii. 23) it is 
regarded as the ultimate goal which we must strive to attain. 

4, ty capa Kal vy mvedpa. ‘As the body is one so also is the 
spirit.’ The unity of the body is taken as an axiom, and the unity 
of the spirit, on which attention is being concentrated, is shown to be 
a necessary corollary. Cf. ii. 16, 18. 

Kabds Kal &ArjOnre Ev pig eAlSe tis KArjoews dpov. St Paul has 
already called attention (i. 18) to the hope implied in a call from 
God. Here the thought is that of the unifying power of a common 
goal. Different as the manner of the different ‘callings’ may be, and 
various as are the conditions in which the call of God finds a man, 
yet the end is one, The hope is the hope of the glory (Col. i. 27; 
Rom. v. 2) at once present and future. 

5. The ‘subjective’ unity of the Spirit in love and hope has an 
‘ objective ’ counterpart in the service of a common Lord, confessed 
by a common Creed sealed by a common Sacrament of incorporation. 

els kuptos. Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 6, i. 2 (where the confession of a 
common faith in Jesus Christ as Lord is recognized as a link between 
men ‘in every place’) and Rom. x. 12 (where the distinction of Jew 
and Gentile is done away on the same ground). 

pla mlors. Cf. Tit. 1.4 and 2 Cor. iv. 13. See also 2 Pet.i.1. Here 
‘faith,’ which is one as resting upon and directed towards a common 
object, is practically identical with ‘Creed.’ See W.’s note in loc. 
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év Barrirpa. Baptism is seen as a unifying power in 1 Cor. xii. 13, 
and indirectly, but none the less effectively, in the indignant dis- 
claimer in connexion with the rise of party divisions in 1 Cor. i. 13. 

6. els Beds kal watiip mdvrwv, 6 él wavTwy Kal Sid wdvrwy Kal éy 
maciv. The deepest ground of unity, underlying and sustaining both 
the unity of love and hope, and the unity of common service of the 
One Lord who has been revealed in human flesh, is the unity and 
universal fatherhood of God. This truth St Paul had proclaimed at 
Athens as the ground of the unity of the race, Acts xvii. 26, 28; cf. 
Heb. ii. 11, xii. 9. The thought of the Fatherhood was at the heart 
of the prayer, iii. 14. The unity of God in the same way knits Jew 
and Gentile in Rom. iii. 30 and is the ground of all-inclusive inter- 
cession in 1 Tim. ii. 1—5. In Rom. xi. 36 St Paul has been describing 
the working out of the counsel of God in human history, and God is 
therefore acknowledged as the source and way and goal of the whole 
development, é& airod wal dt’ adrod nal els abrov ra wdvra. Here the 
thought is of the fundamental constitution of the universe, and God 
is éwl mdvtwy ‘supreme over all’ (cf. Rom. ix. 5), ‘all-pervading’ Sid 
mavtwy: the thought is not easy to define or to parallel. R. para- 
phrases ‘operative through all.’ It is possible, esp, if we read iva 
TAnpwhh wav 7d wWAHpwua Tod Geod in iii, 19, that it may mean ‘to 
whose perfect manifestation all things minister’) ‘and immanent in 
all’ év waow, the converse of Acts xvii. 28 (é& air@ yap fOuev cal 
kwovpeba kal éopév). mdvrwy and wacw may be either masc. or 
neuter., In connexion with wrarnp it is natural to take rdyrwy as 
personal. But there seems no reason to limit the reference in the 
prepositional phrase. In any case the addition of jyiv to év racw is 
alien to the spirit of the passage. 

7. “Evi 8 éxaorw pay. Cf.v. 16, The all-embracing unity which 
St Paul has been describing calls for resolute self-repression on the 
part of each individual. Strange as it may seem, individuality is not 
thereby destroyed or weakened. It is consecrated and perfected. 
For, on the one hand, the perfection of the whole requires the 
perfection of each separate part, and on the other hand no part can 
attain its perfection except by consecrating its characteristic activity 
to the service of the whole. 

€566n [4] xapes. Cf. iii. 2, 7 of the grace given to St Paul. In his 
case the revelation made to him was his call and his endowment for 
his special office as Apostle of the Gentiles. It is possible to take (as 
R.) » xdpts here in the same sense. The one revelation may be 
regarded as conferring on each his peculiar responsibility for making 
it known to others, and the endowment necessary for the task. See 
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H. Chr. Eccl. p. 156. In any case ef. 1 Cor. i. 4, xii. 7; Rom. xii. 6; 
1 Pet. iv. 10. ; 

KaTG TO péTpov THS Swpeds To xpiorod. Cf. vv. 13, 16. What 
comes to each is none the less due to the free bounty of the giver, 
though it is not given indiscriminately or in like measure to all. The 
Parable of the Talents (Mt. xxv. 14 ff.) supplies a partial illustration 
of the thought, cf. also Mk xiii. 34. Here the giver, as the context 
shows, is the Ascended Christ. Cf. Acts ii. 33. 

8. 8d Aéyea. Cf. v.14. Supply 4 ypadh as in Rom. iv. 3, ix. 17, 
x. 11, xi. 2; Gal. iv. 30; 1 Tim. v.18. Similarly indeterminate are 
Rom. ix. 25, x. 8, xv. 10; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Gal. iii. 16. The quotation 
is introduced to give definiteness to the conception of the bounty of 
the Christ. It is true that only two words, dvé8y and giwxey, are 
selected for special illustration ; it does not, however, follow that the 
rest of the quotation is otiose. 

*AvaBds k.t.A. The quotation from Ps. Ixviii. (lxvii.) 19 differs in 
two respects from the Hebrew and LXX.: (1) by the substitution of 
the third person for the second (cf. Sand Just.) ; (2) @wxev Séuara rois 
dv@pwros takes the place of @\afes déuara év dvOpwry (or dvOpwras). 
The Psalm describes the triumphal ascent (or return) of the Ark to 
Zion followed by a train of captives and tributary gifts. Following 
apparently a current Targum, St Paul assumes that the spoils were 
to be distributed by the conqueror as largesse to his people. The 
passage as a whole then supplies him with a vivid anticipation of the 
Ascension of the Christ. It is worth notice (1) that the gifts which 
St Paul has in mind are men qualified to fulfil special functions in 
the Church on behalf of humanity ; (2) that in 2 Cor. ii. 14 St Paul 
regards himself and the other preachers of the Gospel as prisoners 
following the chariot of a conqueror in his triumphal procession ; 
(3) that these thoughts would give especial point to alyuahwoiay and 
to rots dv@pwras in the quotation as St Paul gives it. The clause that 
follows in the Hebrew DDN a pe? DYI7ID FN} is obscure, but the 
reference to the dwelling of God with men is a marked feature in the 
context (vv. 16f.), and would give the quotation further point in view 
of ii. 22. 

9. 70 8€é’AvéBy rl got el pr Ste Kal KaréBy k.7.A. It is possible 
that the Ascent of the Ark to Zion was also a return, but it is more 
likely that St Paul simply takes occasion from the occurrence of the 
word in the quotation to call attention to a further feature in the 
Antitype. This passage is in language closely parallel to Jn vi, 62, 
xvii. 5. St Paul’s thought, however, is quite distinct from St John’s, 
He is not seeking in the Ascension a proof of the Incarnation, nor 
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even emphasizing as in Phil. ii. 8f. the correspondence between the 
height of our Lord’s present glory and the depth of His earthly 
humiliation, He is calling attention to the absolute completeness of 
the experience through which the Christ had passed. 

cis Ta KaTUTEpa pépy THS ys. There seems little doubt that this 
phrase refers (so W. and R.) to ‘Sheol,’ cf. Ps, lxiii. 10, cxxxix. 10. 
‘ The descent into Hades’ is implied in Acts ii. 31, and dwelt upon in 
1 Pet. iii. 19. In combination with the Ascension bwepdyw mdavrwv 
rév obpavav it seems both here and in Rom. «x. 7 ff. to indicate the 
universality of Christ’s power over created spirits in every stage of 
degradation or exaltation. The language of ‘ space’ provides a natural 
symbol of varieties of spiritual condition. 

10. 6 kataBds avtés tor kal 6 dvaBds. The personal identity of 
the subject of these contrasted experiences is the condition of His 
power. St Paul is led to lay stress upon it in order that all who are 
working for the perfecting of the Body might realize that there was 
no condition so low that the power at their disposal would not enable 
them to raise a soul out of it, no height of sanctity that they need 
despair of helping another to attain. In other words, there is no 
polemic underlying the phrase, though it does no doubt protest in 
advance against the Cerinthian division of the Christ from Jesus. 

tmepdve tavtTwv tev ovpavav. Cf. Heb, iv. 14, vii. 26. 

Wva mwAnpwoy td wavra. ‘To bring the universe to its consum- 
mation.’ See Additional Note on mwAyjpwya; cf. i. 10, 23. 

11. avros is emphatic. He who descended and ascended. The 
stress laid on the direct action of the Ascended Lord in supplying the 
Church with living agents is in keeping with the whole thought of the 
passage, cf. v. 7 rijs Swpeds rod xporod and v. 16 é& of. It carries on 
the reference in ii. 14 to the personal activity of Christ Jesus in the 
work of reconciliation, esp. ii. 15 as ‘creating the twoin himself into 
one new man.’ In 1 Cor. xii. 28 we read xal ods wév Pero 6 Beds ev TH 
éxxAnola, mpGrov dmoorédous. In Acts xx. 28 we find év 3 tpas rd 
mvetua TO ayiov Gero émicxémous. It is clear that all ministry in the 
Church in St Paul’s view is of Divine appointment. On the other 
hand he gives us no hint in his Epistles of the method by which the 
Divine will was made known in any particular case. His own practice 
was to appoint officers to take charge of the Churches of his own 
founding (Acts xiv,; ef.1 Tim. and Tit.), It has however rightly been 
pointed out by R. (cf. W.) that the chief forms of ministry indicated 
here refer to the Church as a whole, especially in its missionary aspect, 
e.g. Apostles, Prophets and Evangelists. It is only the Pastors 
and Teachers whose characteristic function would be the care of a 
settled congregation. 
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twkev. Repeated from v.8. The gifts are men, members it would 
seem of ‘the band of captives.’ If this interpretation is accepted it 
would throw light on the curious use of cuvaryuddAwros in Rom. xvi. 7: 
Col. iv. 10; Phm, 23, For the thought of aixpadwola is of a prisoner 
of war, not of imprisonment for a civil offence. 

Tous ptv atroordAous. Cf. on ii. 20, iii. 5. It is true that the word 
is capable of a wide use (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 13) as the Didaché has con- 
clusively shown. But the primacy ascribed to it both here and 1 Cor. 
xi. 28 seems to suggest that St Paul is here using it strictly. 

Tous St mpodrtas. Cf. ii. 20, iii. 5. 

rovs 8 evayyekiords. Besides ‘Philip the Evangelist,’ Acts xxi. 8, 
who was settled at Caesarea and had been ‘ oneof the Seven’ and had 
‘evangelized’ the eunuch, Acts viii. 35, Timothy is exhorted (2 Tim. 
iv. 5) ‘to do the work of an Evangelist’ whether among the members 
of his own congregation or among the heathen it is not easy to say. 
We read also of a brother (2 Cor. viii. 18), most probably St Luke, 
‘ whose praise in the Gospel’ is spread through all the Churches. 

Tovs St moutvas Kal SiS8ackddouvs. ‘Shepherds and Teachers’ 
constitute a single class. The functions would naturally, but (see 
1 Tim, v. 17) not necessarily, be exercised by the same person. The 
‘ Pastoral’ ideal goes back to words of the Lord (Jn x. 11, xxi. 16; 
ef. Mt. ix. 36, xxvi. 31). It is applied to the work of the Christian 
Ministry by St Paul (Acts xx. 28; ef. 1 Cor. ix. 7) and St Peter (1 Pet. 
v. 2); and ef. O.T. 

SiSacKkadovs. This corresponds to the Jewish title ‘Rabbi.’ It 
occupies the third place in 1 Cor. xii. 28. It occurs only oncein Acts 
of certain ‘Prophets and Teachers’ (xiii. 1) at Antioch. St Paul 
twice claims the title for himself in the Pastoral Epistles side by side 
with xjpvt cal dwécrodos. Seel Tim. ii, 7; 2 Tim. i. 11. 

12. mpods Tov KaTapTiopov Ttav dylwy els Epyov Stakovlas. ‘ With 
a view to the equipment of the saints for ministerial duty.’ This 
whole clause must be taken together, the saints, i.e. all the members 
of the Church, are to be fitted to render their appropriate service, cf. 
ii. 10. It is however not clear whether it defines the activity of the 
pastors and teachers, or whether it is connected directly with fdwxev 
and defines the purpose which lay behind the special endowments 
granted to particular individuals. The weight of the clause and its 
close connexion with the main thought of the sentence are strongly 
in favour of connecting it closely with the main verb. 

Staxovia. The most inclusive word covering the whole range of 
ministration from the highest to the lowest. The Christian use of it 
would seem to rest upon the word of the Lord in Mk x. 45. 
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els olkoSopry Tod cuparos TOU xpiorod. ‘To result in building up 
the body of the Christ,’ cf. v.16. Here again the connexion of the 
clause is not quite certain. It may be connected, as the preceding 
clause, with é5wxevy, and describe the ultimate goal contemplated in 
the gift. It is, however, probably better, seeing that the building up 
of the body is in v. 16 so directly dependent on the activity of each 
several part, to regard it as co-ordinate with &pyov dtaxovlas, i.e. as the 
result of the car. r. ay. The ‘building up’ has two sides. It consists 
partly in the drawing in of fresh members into the body, and partly 
in the perfecting of those who are already members. Cf. ii. 20, 22 ; 
and Acts xx. 32; 1 Th. v. 11; 1 Cor. xiv.5. The goal is described 
in the next clause. 

13. Katavtrycwpev. Cf. Phil, iii. 11; Acts xxvi. 7. 

ot mdvres. ‘One and all.’ The whole of redeemed humanity. 
Cf. Rom. xi. 32. 

els THV evoTnTa THs TicTews K.T.A. Cf. on iv. 3. Unity is at once 
our starting point and our goal. The unity from which we start is 
the unity of the Spirit among those who are already disciples of the 
One Lord, the unity which we have to achieve is the unity of 
humanity brought to realize their true relationship to one another 
and to their Head by the exercise of Christian faith. The sequence 
of thought is closely parallel to that in Jn xvii. 20 ff. va mdvres (sc. 
oi morevovtes dtd TOO édyou avrav els éué) &v wWow...va 6 Kdcpos 
morein Ste oh pe dwréoredas...tva Gow rTerehewueva els ev, iva 
ywooky 6 Kécpmos bret ob pe arécredas, Where, as here, the unity of 
believers is to bring the world to faith in and the knowledge of the 
mission of the Son, 

émiyvocews, The stress on knowledge as a further development of 
faith is characteristic of this group of Epp. See esp. Col. ii. 2, iii. 10. 

Tov viod Tod Geov. The use of this title is rare in St Paul. In this 
form only Gal. ii. 20 and Acts ix. 20. Yetcf. Rom.i. 4,9; Gal. iv. 6. 
It recalls the thought of the Fatherhood which runs through the Ep, 

els dvSpa té\cvov. Each up to the standard of a fully developed 
man. Cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 11 dre yéyova dvjp, and H. on Ja. iii. 2, 
St Paul is fond of the contrast between the full-grown and the babes 
(cf. vireo v, 14), 1 Cor, ii, 6, xiv. 20, The thought is connected esp, 
with intellectual maturity, cf. Ph. iii. 15; Col. i. 28, iv. 12. The 
maturity of the whole and the maturity of the parts are inter- 
dependent. See Heb. xi. 40. But St Paul is here thinking of the 
perfection of each individual (cf. v. 14) as in Col. i. 28. He uses 
av@pwios (ii, 15) not dvnp for ‘the New Man.’ 

els pétpov Atklas trod wAnpwparos rod xpiorov. ‘Up to the 
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measure of maturity provided by the perfection of the Christ.’ It is 
difficult to fix any point at which a man may be regarded as having 
attained to the full realization of all the capacities of his being. Our 
nature is complex and the different parts mature at different times. 
‘The fulness of the Christ’ supplies at once the standard and the 
power by which that standard can be attained universally. 

14. (va pyxére Gpev vymor. The ‘infant’ is still dependent on 
others for instruction (Rom. ii. 20; Gal. iv. 2). The Christian ideal 
is not satisfied until every member is capable of exercising his own 
judgement on the problems of life and thought by which he is con- 
fronted ; cf. Col. i. 28; Heb. v.13. And as this passage shows, the 
authority of Teachers in the Church is given them to this end. No 
individual Christian, however, can hope to attain to a right judgement 
in isolation from his fellows; ef. on iii. 18, This clause is to be 
regarded (W. and BR.) as co-ordinate with v. 13, i.e. the putting away 
childish things has not to wait until we have attained our ultimate 
perfection, it marks out the way which we have to go. 

KAvSovilopevor Kal mrepiepdpevor travtldveuw. St Paulis describing 
under an entirely fresh metaphor the disadvantages of lingering in a 
condition of spiritual childishness. The figure is that of a boat 
tossed on a rough sea (see H.’s note on Ja, i. 6) and swung round by 
every wind (cf. Eccles. vii. 7 7 cvxodavria repipéper cody). It is the 
opposite condition to that indicated in iii. 17 éppgwuéva kal 
reGeuediwuévar, and Col. i. 23. 

Tis Si8ackadlas. It is strange that the chief danger against which 
the members of the body have to be guarded by the ministry of 
pastors and teachers comes from teaching. But the conflict of truth 
and error in regard to the spiritual realities is clearly an inevitable 
part of the conflict to which we are called even ‘in the heavenlies.’ 
Nor is there any simple mechanical test by which the false teacher 
can be distinguished from the true. The wolves, of whom we are to 
beware (Mat, vii. 15; Acts xx, 29), come in sheep’s clothing. Satan 
transforms himself into an Angel of Light and his ministers follow his 
example (2 Cor, xi. 13—15). Nothing therefore can relieve us of the 
responsibility of direct and personal communion with the Truth, each 
for himself, if we are to discriminate the guiding of the Spirit from 
the shifting gales of human invention. The warning against (all) 
teaching, without qualification, is parallel to the warning in 1 Jniv. 1 
‘Trust not every spirit’ (cf. 1 Thes. v. 20 f. rpopyrelas wh etovGeveire 
awdvra 6¢ doxyuafere). Otherwise it would be tempting to suppose that, 
as in Col. ii, 8 the false teachers came with » philosophy of their 
own, so those whom St Paul has specially in mind have arrogated 
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the title of ‘the doctrine’ for their own system. In the Pastoral 
Epistles } byalvovea Sidacxadlio seems to stand in contrast with a 
specific rival, H. however, Eccl. p. 162, interprets the clause of 
‘the old heathen state of distracted beguilement by unworthy 
teachers,’ on the analogy perhaps of 1 Cor. xii. 2. 

év ty kuBlqg. ‘Recklessness,’ lit. dice-playing. It refers to lack of 
seliousness in principle in dealing as teachers with truth. 

Trav avOparwv. The thought recalls Col. ii. 8 and v. 22, which 
itself recalls Is. xxix. 13 and Mk vii. 6ff.; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 3. Human 
nature trusting to itself is (ii. 2) under the dominion of ‘the spirit 
that is at work even now in the sons of disobedience.’ 

év wavoupyla. ‘By kuavery.? The word has not necessarily a bad 
meaning, e.g. Prov. i. 4 va 6 dxdxos Tavovpylav, but St Paul uses it 
so in a somewhat similar context 2 Cor. iv. 2 and of the subtlety of the 
serpent, 2 Cor. xi. 3. Here it is better with R. to connect it closely 
with the following clause. 

mpos. Cf. Lk. xii. 47 rovety pds 7d OédAnpa, ‘corresponding to,’ 
‘following the guidance of.’ 

rhry peOodlay. Cf. vi. 11. ‘The scheming.’ 

THs wAdvys. Cf. H. quoted on ii. 2, ‘A collective term for the 
moral anarchy of heathenism.’ Cf. ) drdrn v. 22, 7d Weidos v. 25, 
and ct. rijs d\nGelas v. 24. The parallel in vi. 11 shows that pedodia 
is naturally connected with an active force. II\avé@y is used of Satan 
Apoc. xii. 9, xx. 10; ef, xiii. 14 of ‘ the False Prophet’; ef. 7 drdrn 
rol rhotrov Mk iv.19. Itseems better therefore to regard it here in its 
active rather than in its passive sense. The schemings are not merely 
mistaken but misleading. The true state or the false state of the 
society to which we belong, the ideal of the Church and the ideal of 
the world, exercise an influence over our judgements especially in 
matters of right and wrong of a most practical kind. Cf. H. on 
kéopnos in St James. 

15. adnGevovres 5%. ‘ Being’ or ‘ Living the truth,’ The context 
shows that far more than truth-speaking is required, and the use of 
adnGevew in LXX. is in favour of a wide extension of meaning to 
truth in all relations of life. Gen. xx. 16 Kal rdvra ddiPevecov =Niph., 
m3! ‘in respect of all thou art righted’; Prov. xxi. 3 rocety Sikaca Kal 


adnPeveww =‘ to do justice and judgement’= DBL ; Is. xliv. 26 rip 
Boudhy Tay ayyéhwy abrod d\nBedwy = DOW Hi. = ‘performeth the coun- 
sel of his messengers.’ Ecclus xxxi. (xxxiv.) 4 «al dd Wevdods ri 


ddndetioe; ‘ Of that which is false what shall be true?’ The context 
is treating of the unsubstantial character of dreams. This corre- 
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sponds to the fuller meaning of dA7Oea as ‘truth in fact,’. ‘ actual 
reality,’ and not merely ‘correctness’ of statement, for which 
Whitaker contends, and to the use of ddn@wds and roy rip 
ad\jGecav in St John. 

év Gydwy. Here as in v. 2 (cf. on i. 4) ‘love’ is at once the 
definition of a life in accordance with the truth (hatred or indifference 
being a violation of the relationship in which by the very constitution 
of our being we stand both to God and to our brethren) and the 
power by which alone a life can be kept true. 

avéjowpev els avrov. The parallels els dvdpa réXeov, els pérpov 
n\uxlas suggest (so Abbott) (1) ‘up to Him’ as the standard (ef. iii. 19 
els Tay TO WAHpwua) or goal of our development, i.e. ‘until we become 
identified with Him.’ It would be possible to take it (2) =‘ unto Him,’ 
i.e. for His possession, as Col. i. 16 ra rdvra...els abrdv exriorat, or 
(3) ‘into Him,’ into closer andcloser union until at last ourincorporation 
is complete. This would reach the same end as (1) by a different 
route. The apparent paradox of members of a body having to grow 
into their places in the body is inevitable in the spiritual region 
where the objective fact necessarily precedes the subjective realization, 
and the battle of life is ‘ to become’ what we‘are.’ The exhortation to 
the branches ‘ to abide in’ the Vine (Jn xv. 4 ff.) implies the same 
paradox. Cf. the strange phrase in the parallel context in Col. ii, 19 
od kparar Ti Kepadyjv = ‘refusing to abide in.’ 

ta wavra. ‘In regard to every element in our being,’ nothing 
being withheld from His dominion. 

bs éoriv 4 Kepady. Cf. i. 22, v.23, and esp, Col. ii.19. The main 
thought is of sovereignty. It is a somewhat perplexing accident, both 
here and in i. 22, that the metaphor is drawn from the relation of one 
part of the body to the rest. 

16. é€ ovis to be connected with ri atinow moveirar as with adfe 
in Col. ii. 19. It is used of the dependence of all on Godin Rom. xi. 
36; 1 Cor. viii. 6, xi, 12. Cf. yervaio@ar ex rod Oeod in Jn. 

cvvappodroyovpevov kal cuvPiBafopevov. Cf. ii. 21, ‘fitted and knit 
together.’ The parts have to be fitted into one another, as the stones 
in a building or as the bones in the skeleton, and the whole structure 
has to be knit into one. See R.’s note. 

Sid racns ays THS émxopyylas. ‘By every band (or ligament) 
with which Christ furnishes it.’ In Col. ii. 19 ‘the whole body’ 
is equipt and knit together by means of the ligaments and bands. 
Here the ligaments are regarded as constituting either the whole or 
part of the equipment, and our attention is concentrated on their 
function in maintaining the unity and coherence of the whole 
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structure, ay, as R, has shown, here as in Col. ii. 19=a band or 
fastening, from drrw, I bind. It may be a technical physiological 
term for a ligament. The translation ‘joint’ has no authority. 
ag} (from dmrrw, I touch) cannot mean more than a point of contact. 
THs émtxopnylas (see R.). The ligaments are in no sense sources of 
supply, ie. of nutriment to the body. They are part of its furniture 
or equipment. The word would seem to be chosen to pick up the 
thought of the bounty of Christ (v. 11) in supplying the Church with 
leaders. They constitute the ‘ligaments’ of the Body, just as in 
li. 20 the Apostles and Prophets constitute ‘the foundation’ of the 
Temple. 

kar’ évépyeav év pérpw évos Exacrov pépovs. ‘In accordance with 
the activity in due measure of each individual part,’ i.e. as each 
organ of the body fulfils its appointed function in due relation to the 
rest. Here St Paul repeats the thought of vv. 7,12. Each member 
of the body has its share in the building up of the whole. The clause 
may be connected either with the participles or with the finite verb. 
It really belongs to both. 

THY avEnoiw Tod cwaTos wotetrar, v. 15. The normal result of 
the unified and ordered activity of the living organism is growth. 
aveEnow toveto8ar=alidverOa: by a familiar classical idiom. The 
fall form is used here because St Paul desires to lay stress both on 
the fact of the growth and of its dependence on the energy developed 
within the body itself. 

els olkodopny cavrod, v.12. Once more the thought of ‘ growth’ is 
linked with the thought of building. In the spiritual structure each 
element abides: it has what the material particles of a living body 
have not—a permanent place in the whole. 

évdydry. Cf. v.15. The last as itis the first condition of vital 
development. 


17—v. 14. Tue Great Conrrast. 


17. St Paul resumes the exhortation begun in v.1, But this time 
from the negative side—the side of the evil habits that have to be 
given up. This section extends to v. 14. It falls into two divisions: 
17—24. The contrast between the old and the new in principle. 
25—yv. 14. The contrast in detail. 


17—24. Tue Contrast m Prrvcipre. 


paprvpopa, Of solemn protest. Acts xx. 26 (at Ephesus), xxvi. 
22; Gal. v. 3; 1 Thes. ii. 12, 
év kupiw. ii. 21, iv. 1. 
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mepimarety. Cf. on ii. 2, 

év paradrytt Tod voos avtav. The picture of the ‘gentile’ manner 
of life should be compared with the fuller treatment of the same 
subject in Rom, i. 18—32; ef. 1 Pet. iv. 1—4. yarasdryre, cf, Rom. i. 
21; 1 Pet. i. 18. On the latter passage H. says: ‘Its vanity ’ (i.e. of 
a life not guided by belief in the true God) ‘consists in its essential 
unreality and want of correspondence to the truth of things, its 
inability to fulfil the promises which it suggests, and its universal 
unproductiveness.’ 

Tov vods aitwyv. Cf.v. 23. voids in St Paul (esp. note Rom. i. 28, 
vii. 23, 25, xii. 2; Col. ii. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 5; 2 Tim. iii. 8) is the 
faculty pre-eminently of moral discernment—blunted by sin, but 
capable of renewal in Christ. 

18. évxotrwpévor. Cf. v. 8,11, vi. 12. Darkness is the condition of 
the Gentile world apart from Christ; cf. Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i. 13, 
1 Pet. ii. 9; Eph. i. 17. There is an 0.T. background to the thought 
in Is. ix. 1=Mt. iv. 16; Lk. i. 79. And in words of the Lord Jn viii. 
“12, xii. 46. In Rom. i. 21 the darkness is part of the judgement on 
idolatry. In 1 Jn ii. 11 it is the result of ‘hating the brother.’ Cf. 
Mt. vi. 23. 

tq Savoia. Cf. H. on 1 Pet. i, 13. In LXX. an alternative 
translation with xapéla for ay, or 335 for the centre of thought. 


The Gospel is here regarded primarily as a revelation of Truth. 
évres. W.H. connect with éoxor., R. with drm. In any case 
redundant. 

GmndAotpiwpévor. ii, 12; Col. i. 21. 

THs wis Tod Geo. In ii, 12 the alienation is from ‘the common- 
wealth of Israel,’ the communion of saints, here it is from the source 
of personal holiness. The phrase, ‘the life of God,’ does not seem 
to occur elsewhere. The thought is best illustrated by Ps, xxxvi. 
(xxxv.) 9 (10), “With Thee is the well of life, and in Thy light 
shall we see light’ (for the life of God is self-communicating), and 
by the parable of the Vine, Jn xv. 5. The life consists in and is 
imparted by communion with God, which is expressed on our side by 
‘the knowledge of God’; ef. Jn xvii.3. St Paul’s thought here is there- 
fore parallel to Rom. i. 28. For the relation of ‘life’ and ‘light’ 
ef. Jn i. 4, viii. 12, For the condition of ‘death’ in which the 
grace of God found them see ii. 1. 

dyvovav like oxéros is a characteristic of the Gentile position: ef. 
Acts xvii. 30; 1 Pet. i. 14. This ignorance is not to be regarded 
as an extenuation of their guilt. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 34; 1 Tim. i. 13. 
It is self-caused (Rom, i, 28). 
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Sia THY Tapwow tis KapSlas aitov. Probably best taken as giving 
the source of the ignorance. The callousness of their hearts, their 
insensibility to the voice of conscience, shuts out the consciousness of 
His presence with them. The darkness blinded their eyes. Cf.1Jnii.11. 
maopwois, as R. shows, expresses the hardening which indicates 
irresponsiveness rather than wilful rebellion and so is practically 
equivalent to blindness, ths kapdlas virtually synonymous with 
dtdvora, the seat of moral illumination; cf. on i. 18. 

19. amndyynkdéres, ‘in a state of moral insensibility.’ ‘ Past 
feeling.’ 

éavto’s wapédoxay. Just as in Exodus the narrative speaks at 
times of Pharaoh’s hardening his heart, and at times of the Lord 
as hardening Pharaoh’s heart, so here the Gentiles are said ‘to give 
themselves up,’ whereas in Rom. i, 24, 26, 28 with solemn iteration 
we read mapédwxey atrovs 6 Geds. Cp. also Wisdom xiv.; 1 Pet. iv. 3 
for parallel pictures of the moral degradation of heathenism. 

+H aoedyelq. Rom. xiii. 13; 1 Pet. iv. 3: ‘lasciviousness’ with the 
further thought of passion unrestrained by any sense of propriety, 
shocking public decency. 

els épyaclay dkabapolas macys, ‘to consummate in act’ rather 
than ‘to make a business of.’ 

év mAcovet(a, ‘with greediness,’ ‘with a miser’s greed’(L.). Lust is 
inherently insatiable and selfish. The word is often used in close 
connexion with uncleanness, ep. v. 3, 5; 1 Cor. v. 10, but this is not 
inherent in the word itself, but is due rather to the common root from 
which the vices spring. See further on v. 3. 

20. In sharp contrast with this picture of heathen degradation 
St Paul puts the moral ideal of the Gospel. This illustrates afresh 
the manifold applicability of St Paul’s fundamental truth. As ‘in 
Christ’ we are brought into unity with the Father, and with our 
brethren, so we each find the law of our individual development, 
and the power to fulfil it ‘in Him.’ Christ is not the Truth only, 
He is also the Way and the Life. 

“Ypeis St ovx ows euddere Tov xpiordv. ox oi'rws, cf. Lk xxii. 26, 
where, as here, it marks the contrast of the old ideal and the new. 
Christ is here the lesson, not as in Mt. xxiii. 10 the Teacher. Mt. xi. 
29 is a real parallel in thought, all the more noteworthy from the 
echo of the same text in v. 2, Cp. also Phil. iv. 9. There is an 
ideal Messianic character as well as office and work pourtrayed in 
O.T. See Rom. xv. 3f. Cf. Mt. xii. 18 f., and perhaps 2 Th. iii. 5 
and 2 Cor. x.1. In any case the thought here is of ‘the Christ’ as 
embodying a moral ideal binding on all His members. It is the 
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application to the individual conscience of ‘the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.’ Grammatically ‘learning’ Christ is corre- 
lative with preaching and proclaiming Christ, Gal. i. 16; Phil. i. 15f. 
In 1 Cor. i. 23 and Col. ii. 6 the additional definitions soften the 
strangeness of the phrase. 

21. eye. Cf. on iii. 2 not implying doubt. 

avrov iKovcate. ‘If He was the subject of the message that ye 
heard.’ If St Paul had thought of Him as the speaker he would (as 
in Rom, x. 14) have used the gen. 

kal év avta é6iSayOnre. Cf. oni.13. év avrg, in realized union with 
Him. Our use of ‘in’ as defining a subject of instruction may mislead 
us here. There seems no instance of such a use of év. Even in 
Col. i. 28 &5...év mdon copia, the év is probably instrumental. 

Kalas tori dAydaa év ro “Incod. ‘As there is truthfulness in 
Jesus.’ The clause is difficult. It is important in interpreting it to 
bear in mind in the first place that it is a parenthesis. The infinitives 
drodécGar and dvaveoicGa that follow depend on éd:ddxOynre. It is 
therefore, to say the least, unlikely that the clause contains a state- 
ment on an important Christological problem. An allusion to the 
perfect embodiment of the Christ in the humanity of Jesus might 
have been in place in controversy with Cerinthus, but it seems to 
belong to a region of thought remote from the present context. We 
need not therefore consider farther the possibility of reading (with H.) 
adnGela for dd7jGera. In the second place, it is impossible to dissociate 
the use of a\7eca here from the use of ddnfevew in v, 15, and of rfjs 
aAnéelas in v. 24. As the contrast with 7 rhdv7y (v. 14), 4 aardry (v. 22) 
and 7d Weddos (v, 25) shows, ad7Gera has throughout the passage a vital 
and moral even more than an ‘intellectual’ content. It might be 
rendered on the one side ‘reality,’ on the other ‘truthfulness.’ As 
a personal characteristic it implies a perfect response on our part 
to the facts of the position in which we find ourselves, i.e. to the 
relationships by which we are surrounded, facts and relationships 
to which our natural selfishness makes us continually untrue. It 
is at once to guide and to stimulate the effort, that such truthfulness 
will require of us, that St Paul reminds us of the abiding presence of 
just this quality in the humanity of our Lord, 

év to “Incov. The use of the name Jesus by itself is rare in 
St Paul. It is used here because the reference is to a personal quality 
possessed by Him, and not in the first instance by us in virtue of our 
union with Him. There seems to be only one instance (Apoc. i, 9) 
where év "Inco? stands in this latter sense as the equivalent of the 
Pauline év Xpiorg or &v Kupiy. There is an instructive contrast with 
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many points of contact with St Paul’s language here, in Jn viii. 44. 
Notice esp. ras émBuplas rod warpds Yudy—éri ovK torw aAybaa év 
airy—édrav adn TS WedSos. The interpretation given above is on the 
lines suggested by Origen’s comment. J.T.S. vol. 11, p. 418. as éorw 
ddijbeva év TG "Iyood obrws tora kal év dyiv padodor tov Xpirrdv Kal 
avrov dxovcace Kai év abr@ didaxGeiow, drofenévors TE KaTa Thy MpoTépay 
dvactpopip Tov madavdy dvOpwrov x.7.A. Compare also Whitaker. 

22. amobécbar. Rom. xiii. 12; Col. iii. 8; cf. 1 Pet. ii.1; Ja.i. 21; 
Heb. xii. 1. ‘Laying aside.’ The context in the Pauline passages 
suggests the figure of putting off clothes, expressed most forcibly in 
Col. iii. 9 dwrexducduevor. Notice the Aor. It implies a resolute effort 
to take a decisive step. 

katd Thy wpotépav dvacrpodyy. Cf. on ii. 3: ‘in regard to.’ 

Tov Tadatoy dvOpwmoy, Col. iii. 9; Rom. vi. 6, The phrase is the 
natural antithesis to 6 xawds dv@pwmos v. 24 (6 véos 6 dvaxawotpevos 
Col. iii. 10); cf. ii. 15, In ii. 15 the One New Man is « corporate 
unit, and mankind is one in Adam (1 Cor. xv, 22; cf. Rom. v. 12) as 
in Christ. But here and in the kindred passages (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 4 
é kpurrds THs Kapdlas dvy@pwios) the thought is of the ruling principle 
in the individual character. So in Gal. v. 24 (|| Rom. vi. 6) 4 odpz takes 
the place of 6 wad. jp. dvé. 

tov pbepopevov. In 2 Cor. iv. 16 the thought is of physical decay. 
Here our attention is called to the moral degeneration, of which the 
physical is the symbol. Notice with Origen the force of the present. 
The limit of corruption whether in the individual or in Society had 
not yet been reached, ef. 2 Tim. iii. 13; ct. év dg@@apolg vi. 24. 

Kata Tas émduplas THs dwarys. Cf. Jn viii. 44 quoted above and 
ii. 3 év rats ém:Ouulas ris capxds judy. ‘* Desires that are excited by 
the spirit of deceit.’ External objects of all kinds attract us with 
promises of gratification which continually disappoint us when we 
pursue them without reference to the higher Law. So our Lord 
speaks of ‘the deceitfulness of riches.’ St Paul here ascribes the 
origin of the attraction to an active principle of deceit working 
through these false objects of desire. Such desires, continually 
failing of satisfaction, are responsible for the progressive deterioration 
of the old man. ‘ 

23. dvaveotoSar St ro mvevpatt Tod vods tpay, ‘be made young 
again in the spirit of your mind.’ Notice the present, The process 
of renewal is continuous. Notice also the characteristically Pauline 
thought of the newness of life to which the Gospel gives access, 
In O.T. the thought is found in Is. xl. 31; ef. Ps. ciii.5. Besides the 
prophecies of the new Covenant (Jer. xxxi, 31) and of the new Heaven 
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and the new Earth (Is. lxv.), the closest parallel would seem to be 
the new Heart (Ezek. xxxvi. 26) and the new Spirit (Ezek. xi. 19). 
In the Gospel our Lord speaks of the new wine and the fresh 
wineskins—of the new Covenant in His blood, and of the new Com- 
mandment. In St Paul we have ‘the new Creation’ (2 Cor. v. 17; 
Gal. vi. 15) and the newness of Life into which we pass at baptism. 
It is coupled with Aourpov wadcyyevectas in Tit. iii. 5. The thonght is 
closely connected with the thought of ‘being born again’ or ‘begotten 
again’ in Jn iii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3, 23 (cf. H. in loc.). But here and 
in Col. iii. 10 the stress is laid on a continuous process which is 
dependent at every point on the consent of our wills, 

TO Tveipate TOD voos vpwv. Cf. v.17: ‘in the spirit of your mind.’ 
Dat. local not instr. voids in N.T. is almost confined to St Paul 
(22 times), Lk (1), Apoc. (2). It is rare in LXX. for 3S or 335 
(6 times). It is ‘the organ of moral thinking and knowing’ (see 
Delitzsch, Bib. Psych.). As it is the seat of the deepest corruption 
(cf. v. 17; Rom. i. 28),.so the renewal must begin there. Cf. 
Rom. vii. 25, xii. 2. ‘The spirit of the mind’ is an unique phrase. 
It must mean the spiritual root or ground out of which the conscious 
mind springs, ‘intimum mentis,’ Bengel. 

24. Kal év8tcac@at, the Aorist again. ‘Putting on’ is the natural 
antithesis to the ‘ putting off,’ cf. v.22. Cf. Gal. iii. 27; Rom. xiii. 
14 and esp. Col. iii. 10, 12. In Gal. and Rom. ‘Christ’ or ‘the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ is the new vesture. Here and in Col. iii. 10 it is 
the ‘New Man.’ In Col. iii. 12 it is ‘pity, kindness, humility, 
meekness, longsuffering.’ 

Tov Katvov dv@pwrov K.7.A. This describes in detail what St Paul 
expresses in the earlier epistles by the concise phrase ‘xaw7 xricts.’ 
It is the character produced in the man who realizes his position in 
Christ and yields himself to be moulded by His Spirit after His 
likeness, that is after the likeness of God. 

xara Geov. In justification of the rendering ‘after the likeness of 
God’ see H. on 1 Pet. i. 15 xara rév xadéoarta. ' 

xtirGéyra. Cf. on ii. 10, 15. The new Creation like the old is 
regarded as ideally complete. Though it needs all the ages for its 
realization, the pattern has been perfectly expressed in the humanity 
of Jesus Christ. 

év Stxavorivy Kal dovoryte THS GAnOelas. Cf. Lk i. 75. In Wisd. 
ix. 3 Man is fashioned to administer the world éy dovéryr kal 
duc. dovérns is rare in LXX., once for a ‘uprightness,’ twice for 
DA ‘integrity.’ dovos is constant in the ‘Psalter for TDM, See L. 
on 1 Th, ii. 10, 
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THs aAnOelas. Appropriate to and springing from the truth re- 
vealed and lived. So in Jn xvii. 17 sanctitication is in the truth. 


iv. 25—v. 14. Tae Conrrast 1n DETAIL. 


25. We pass on now to consider in detail special forms of evil that 
must be put off. 

Ard drroPépevor Td WetSos. 7d Yetdos after 4 drdrn and 4 mdvy 
cannot be simply ‘ the habit of lying,’ it must include the whole false 
attitude towards life, the principle of selfishness from which every 
form of evil springs. 

Aaketre GAyPerav Exarros peta TOU TAnGlov airod. The first result 
will be resolute truthfulness in speech. This quality according to 
Zech. viii. 3, 16 f. (ef. Ps. xv. 2 and Jn i. 17) was to characterize the 
inhabitants of the restored Israel. 

ort éopiv GAAHAwY peAn. Cf. Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 25. At first 
sight this is a strange reason for speaking truth to one another. The 
ground of it becomes clearer on reflection. All hope of mutual under- 
standing, all social intercourse, all effective corporate action is bound 
up with a deep sense of the sacredness of language as our chief means 
of communication. Lying is before all things an anti-social sin. In 
Col. iii. 9 the exhortation is given in the negative form pi pevderbe 
els ddA7jAous. 

26. opyy is forbidden absolutely in v. 31 in the sense of personal 
outburst of passion. There is good reason therefore for taking this 
verse as referring to ‘righteous indignation’; cf. Ja. i. 19 Spadds els 
épy7wv. For the anger here is regarded as inevitable and right, though 
needing to be kept in strict restraint. Indeed the obligation to speak 
truth involves at times the saying of hard things. 

‘Spy(Ler Ge Kal 1 apapravere is taken from LXX. of Ps. iv. 4, and is 
apparently an accurate translation of a difficult phrase. The section 
Mt. v. 22 ff. may have the same meaning, esp. with the omission of 
elk. évoxos TH xpicec simply asserts that every one who is angry 
will have to give an account. It does not say that he will necessarily 
be condemned, 

& HAtos pry ErBvérw éml rrapopyiope tpav. tmapopyiopds seems to 
be used more of provocation given than of offence taken. In that case 
the injunction would suggest consideration of the feelings of others 
rather than watchfulness over our own. The duty would be to seek 
reconciliation with any whom we have irritated, before sunset, 
Certainly that method of approaching the matter would leave the 
least room for the devil to get a lodging within the community for 
the destruction of its peace. It would also correspond most closely 
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to the interesting Pythagorean precedent quoted by Wetstein: elva 
pimetoGac rods Ilv@aryopixods ol yéver pnfey mpoonKovres, aXX\a Kowwod 
Adbyou weréxovres, elrore mpocaxeier els Novdoplas Um’ dpyis, mply i) Tov 
mov Sdvac ras Sefias éuPdddovres GAAHAQS Kal dowracduevar SeAvovTo, 
Plut. De Am, Frat. 488 8, 

27. 8(Sore romov, ‘ give room’ or ‘allow scope.’ Rom. xii. 19; 
Ecclus iv. 5, xix. 17, xxxviii. 12. See R. 

tO SiaBdrdw. See H. on Ja, iv. 7. 

28. 6 KAéwrov pykére KAerrérw, This implies, as indeed v. 17 
does, that the bad habits of their former life still hung about some of 
the converts. The moral atmosphere of an establishment of slaves 
must have been terribly degrading for those who were still immersed 
in it. St Paul, however, as the next clause shows, must have been 
thinking in the main of free men. 

paoAAoy St komuatw. Cf. Acts xx. 34f. The distaste for the steady 
work necessary to earn a living is not peculiar to any generation. 
St Paul’s fixed principle of self-support served a further purpose 
besides distinguishing him from the tribe of charlatans. 

épyatopevos tats xepoly to ayalov, 1 Cor. iv. 12; 1 Th. iv. 11, 
épy. 7d dyadv is not to be confused with the phrase in Rom. ii. 10; 
Gal. vi. 10. The best parallel is Tit. ili. 8, 14 caddy étpywv mpol- 
oracgGa. There were disreputable methods of making a living, the 
evil of which would not be purged by a charitable subscription, so the 
addition of 7d daddy is not superfiuous. 

tva ex petadiddvar to xpelay exovTe. Neither St Paul (1 Tit. vi. 
17 f.) nor our Lord (Lk xvi. 9) denounces the institution of private 
property. Both find its chief end in the power that it gives for 
social service. 

29. gwampds. It is worth notice that in Mt. xii. 33 ff. the refer- 
ence to dévdpov campdy and xaprdv campdy is connected directly with 
a reference to the character of words proceeding out of the mouth, 
ef. Lk vi. 45 (which has points of contact with Mt. xii. 34 f. no less 
than with Mt. vii. 17f.). campds is not worthless merely but foul, 
loathsome to a healthy taste, and spreading corruption. This would 
include ill-natured gossip no less than language of the kind with 
which St Paul deals more at length in v. 4. 

py éxropevérbw. Cf, the Homeric moiéy ce eros piryev Epxos 
édévrwv. We cannot prevent the thought occurring to our minds. 
We can refuse to give it utterance. 

mpos olkoSouny tHs xpelas, ‘to supply what is wanted on each 
occasion.’ Cf. the praise of ‘the word in season’ Prov. xv. 23; 
Ecolus xx. 6f., esp. Ecclus xx. 19 dv@pwios dyapis udGos dxacpos. 
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86 xapw. To a Greek, as the comments of Chrysostom and 
Theodoret show, the phrase here suggested inevitably the thought of 
‘giving pleasure to,’ ‘gratifying the sense of fitness in the hearers,’ 
men it is presumed of spiritual perception. It cannot here (any more 
than in Ja. iv. 6 (ef. 1 Pet. v. 5), see H. in loc.) have primarily the 
meaning of ‘Grace’ in the technical theological sense. But no doubt 
the fitting word would bring spiritual blessing with it. The parallel 
exhortation in Col. iv. 6 expresses the thought more fully from the 
positive side, 

30. Kal pr Aumetre TO veda TO Gytov Tod Ocod, K.7.A. Cf. i, 13. 
This verse introduces a further consideration which would help to the 
control of the tongue, because the Spirit is especially connected with 
the gift of Christian utterance, cf. vi. 17; Lk xii. 12. The Spirit 
however is also in a special sense the guardian of the corporate life 
(iv. 3), so the thought has a wider range, covering all the topics 
discussed in this section. The presence of the Spirit in and with 
all the members of the Body carries with it, as we were taught in 
i. 13,a mark of God's possession, and a pledge of coming deliverance. 
We are reminded here that the Spirit is a Person, Who cannot be 
regarded as indifferent to our response to His care and guidance. 
The appeal to the love of the Spirit in Rom. xv. 30 is parallel; 
cf. Heb. x. 29; Is. lxiii. 10; Hermas, Mand. x. 2. 

31. mwdca mpla kal Oupds kal dpyy Kal Kpavy7 kal PAardypula. 
We pass now to & warning against all tokens of an unbrotherly 
temper. The stress laid on this side of Christian Ethies by all the 
N.T. writers is worth careful attention. The words here mark the 
stages in the development of a quarrel: mxpla is the feeling of 
bitterness that refuses reconciliation, @vpds an outburst of passion, 
spy the settled state of irritation, kpavyj noisy denunciation, 
BrAacdypla slanderous reviling. 

apOirw ad tpov. The phrase suggests indignant rejection, ef. 
Acts xxii. 22. 

ow macy Kakla. ‘With every form of malice.’ Cf 1 Pet. ii. 1; 
Ja. i. 21, with H.’s notes. 

32. St Paul passes from the discord to sketch in a few pregnant 
lines the nature and the ground of the Christian harmony. 

ylverGe. ‘Show yourselves in thought and word and deed,’ ‘live 
according to your true nature.’ No doubt in a real sense the 
character is acquired (we win our souls, Lk xxi. 19) as the habit 
of living in accordance with it is formed by repeated acts. But the 
result is never represented in the N.T. as the reward of effort self. 
directed and self-supported, That would be to make it what St Paul 
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describes as a ‘righteousness of our own rooted in law’ Phil. iii. 9. 
It is always the appropriation of what is already ours by the free gift 
of God in and through Jesus Christ. So we are told to ‘become’ 
sons of our Father in Heaven by following the laws of His action 
Mt. v. 45. Cf. the use of yiveodac in 1 Pet. i. 15, iii. 6 with H.’s note. 

xpyorol, kindness shown in helpful action, a constant attribute of 
God both in O. and N.T. 

eUomdayxvot, According to its biblical sense ‘ tender-hearted’= 
omddayxva olxripuod, Col. ili, 12. 

Xapi{opevor ‘forgiving.’ The final antithesis to the spirit of 
bitterness, 

éavtots. The change from els é\\7Aous in the opening phrase should 
be noticed, but as R. shows (after Blass, Gr. N.T. § 48, 9) too much 
must not be made of it. The same change is found in Col. iii, 13, 16; 
1 Pet. iv. 8, 10 and Lk xxiii. 12. Certainly in this last passage the 
change can only be due to the love of variety, 

Kaws kal o Geos. St Paul here writes out at length the thought 
implied in xara Gedy in v. 24. The Divine Example as the ultimate 
standard and as a constraining motive in the Christian life, appears 
in its clearest form in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. v. 48; Lk vi. 36). 
The Gospel of St John helps us to realize the character of a life lived 
continuously in submission to this law. For the O.T. background 
for the thought and the Gentile aspirations in the same direction, 
see H. on 1 Pet. i. 15. For the special application of the example to 
the duty of forgiveness cf. Mt. xviii. 32 f. and Lk vi. 35. The sight of 
Stephen praying for his murderers must have been St Paul’s first 
introduction to this side of the activity of the Christian Spirit. 

év Xpiorg. See pp. lxii—lxxvi. Christ is both the message and 
the reality of God’s forgiveness for men. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. ylverGe odv pipnral rod Geod, ds réekva dyarynrd. The thought 
of the Divine Example is repeated and enforced by reference to the 
thought of the Fatherhood of God (bringing the passage into yet 
closer relation with Mt. v. 48), and to the love which on His side 
expresses the heart of the relationship, cf. on i, 6. This brings the 
exhortation to fulfil the Christian ideal to iis natural climax in the 
command ‘to walk in love.’ The note has been often struck since 
its first occurrence ini, 4. Here it finds its supreme manifestation 
in the self-surrender of Christ on our behalf, 

EPH. | ¥F 
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2. Kadds kal 6 xpirrds Hydaqoev ipas Kal wapéSwxev EauTov vip 
tpov. Familiarity ought not to dull our sense of wonder at this 
instinctive re-enforcement of the appeal to the example of God by an 
appeal to the example of Christ. It has its ground in the Gospels. 
Because He could say ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ 
He could say also ‘Take my yoke upon you and learn from me,’ and 
His example in loving is the measure and ground of the ‘ New 
Commandment’ Jn xiii. The love of Christ is characteristically and 
finally displayed in His Death. It is this that gives the Cross its con- 
straining power over the hearts of men, See 2 Cor. v. 14; Gal. ii. 20. 
And it was meant from the first to bear fruit after its kind, in similar 
acts of self-surrender on the part of His disciples, Mk x. 45. Later, 
in this Epistle, v. 25 f., one result of the self-surrender is seen in its 
power to consecrate and cleanse the Church. Here it is regarded in 
its Godward aspect as the final expression of human adoration and 
worship, ‘an offering of a sweet savour.’ As a sacrifice for sin the 
offering of Christ on our behalf is represented especially in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as single and complete. There is no hint 
anywhere that we can share any part of that burthen with Him. 
But as this verse more than any other helps us to realize, there 
is another side to the Cross. Regarded as the perfect expression 
of dutiful love to God and man, finding expression in the uttermost 
self-sacrifice for the service of His brethren, there is that in the 
Cross on which the heart of the Father can rest with infinite 
satisfaction, and which makes it a worthy offering in our name 
as well as on our behalf, gathering up into itself every longing to 
find some outlet for adoring gratitude and every aspiration after 
Divine Communion which the heart of man has known or can know. 
In this aspect of the sacrifice of the Cross St Paul here calls 
Christians to take a living and personal share. He reminds us that 
what we do in loving service of our brethren after the example 
of Christ is at the same time an offering of a sweet savour before 
God. It is the service which we offer in the temple which we are, 
On this side of Christian life and on the whole thought of Christian 
sacrifice, see H.’s notes on 1 Pet. ii. 5. The thought that the restored 
Israel would constitute a ‘sacrifice of sweet savour’ is found in 
Ezek. xx. 41. Cf. also Phil. iv. 18 where the kindness shown by 
the Philippians to St Paul at Rome is described in the same terms. 

3. Ilopvela 8¢ x.7.A. After the height to which we have been 
raised in v. 2 this comes as a rude shock. But St Paul is always in 
close touch with the facts of the situation. His clear vision of the 
glory of the true Christian life did not blind him to the dangers 
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to which it was exposed by the state of public opinion in his day. 
These dangers were of two kinds. The first came from the prevailing 
tone of Greek society in regard to sexual morality, the second from 
the popular assumption that self-aggrandisement is the only effective 
motive in human action. St Paul has already traced the moral 
darkness of the Gentile world to its root in sensual indulgence, v. 19, 
He here warns against the danger of dallying with impurity in 
ordinary conversation, and he couples with it a similar warning 
in regard to ‘covetousness.’ The collocation has seemed strange 
to many commentators and an attempt has been made to find 
another meaning for mwAeovéxrns and mXeovetla. L. (on Col. iii, 5) 
and R. are no doubt right in contending that the attempt has failed. 
On the relation between the two contrasted forms of evil see on 
iv. 19. What should be noted here is that St Paul would have us 
guard as carefully against listening to tales that would excite the 
passion of greed in us, as against tales that inflame the fires of lust. 
He would exclude from ordinary conversation the assumption or 
imputation of selfish just as much as of impure motives, 

Kalas mpére aylos, Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 1, The thought is that as 
God’s people they were bound to keep free from contact with that 
which might defile, and so fulfil the Levitical regulations for 
ceremonial purity for worshippers under the Old Covenant. Such 
regulations applied only, as our Lord’s seeming disregard of them 
shows, to careless, indifferent contact, not to the touch which 
brought healing and life. So here St Paul is not breaking his own 
rule in laying it down. mdeovet(a occurs in the Gospels only in 
Mk vii. 22; Lk. xii, 15. 

4. St Paul is still thinking of topics of conversation. 

aleypérns is any discreditable action belonging to either of the 
excluded classes. Notice e.g. alexpoi xépdovs xdpw in Tit. i. 11, 

poporoyla 7 eitpameMa. This pair of words describes contrasted 
forms of wrong conversation, that which is coarse and outwardly 
repulsive, and that in which the foulness is delicately veiled in 
innuendo or double entendre. Both alike St Paul brands as ‘in bad 
taste,’ odx dvfixev; ef. Rom. i. 28; Col. iii. 18. papodoyla in Plutarch 
is the kind of talk that comes from a man when he is drunk. It 
is possible that it may not be worse than inane, cf. Mt. vii. 26. 
But ‘the fool’ in the Wisdom literature has a darker side. eirpa- 
aedla, This word started with a good sense. In Aristotle the mean 
between the boor (dyporcos) the man who has no manners, and the 
unctuous person (Bwuoddxos) who has too much manners, is edrpd- 
medos, the well-bred gentleman. It came to describe the tone of 
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‘good society,’ and was used to glose over all manner of evil. Cf. 
Minucius Felix, c. 20, tota impudicitia vocatur urbanitas. 

GAAG paddAov evxapirrla, ‘let the grace of wit be superseded by 
the grace of thanksgiving’ R. Here, as elsewhere, St Paul ‘empties 
by filling,’ cf. Phil. iv. 8. He helps us to consecrate our lips by 
reminding us of the highest use of language; ef. Heb. xiii. 15; 
1 Pet. iv. 11. So St James checks the violence of theological in- 
vective, iii. 9. St Paul suggests at the same time that if we look out 
for them we need never be at a loss for material for thanksgiving 
in benefits received and good observed; ef. on v. 20. In view of 
St Pauls uniform usage edxaporia can hardly be anything but 
‘thanksgiving to God.’ The word is not found in LXX. outside the 
Apocrypha. It is common in Papyri. See Milligan on 1 Th. i. 2. 
R. however is no doubt right in pointing out that the associations of 
edxdpioros (=gracious) must have made the word suggest ‘grace of 
speech’ which would help out the antithesis to evrpameNa. 

5. totro yap lore ywwwokovtes. ‘Ye know by your own observa- 
tion’ or ‘Observe and know.’ It is interesting to notice with R. that 
this combination is found once or perhaps twice in LXX. as the 
rendering of a familiar Hebrew idiom. It is even probable that the 
idiom may have suggested the combination to St Paul. None the 
less the phrase has a natural meaning of its own in Greek which 
is fuller than that of the Hebrew to which it corresponds. For the 
two words for knowing are distinct and are each used in their proper 
signification, eldévac (to know) describes the result, ywdoxew (to 
perceive) the process in the acquisition of knowledge. ‘You know 
the fact and you are daily observing instances of its application,’ 
or perhaps better as imperative (with Hort on Ja. i. 19) ‘Take note of 
this fact by observing.’ 

mas—ovk xe. Cf. iv. 29. ‘ Every is excluded from.’ Similar 
lists are found in 1 Cor. y. 11, vi. 9; Gal. v. 21; Rom, i, 29; 
Col. iii. 5; 1 Tim. i. 10; 2 Tim. iii. 2; Apoc. xxi. 8, xxii. 15; 
ef. Mk vii. 22; Mt. xv. 19. Some of these follow the lines of the 
Decalogue. But some are independent. As R. points out the 
language here and in Gal. and 1 Cor, suggests that there was a 
recognized body of moral teaching in use in the different Churches. 
The material however does not seem sufficient to enable us to 
determine its contents. 

aheovextys, & éotiv elSwroAdtpys. Cf. Col. iii. 5 and L.’s note. 
The covetous man sets up another object of worship besides God. 
Though there is no trace of ‘Mammon’ as the object of any 


established cult, our Lord certainly 4 in Mt. vi. 24 (= =Lk xvi. 13) treats 
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if as claiming a service from men inconsistent with whole-hearted 
devotion to God, ie. He implies that covetousness is idolatry. The 
reminder is necessary for those whether Jews or Gentiles who were 
tempted to imagine that there could be no question of their loyalty 
to Jehovah as long as they turned their backs on the established 
forms of heathenism. 

ovK &xer KAnpovoplay, Cf. on i. 14. The Kingdom and the in. 
heritance come together in Mt. xxv. 34. In 1 Cor. vi. 9; Gal, v. 21 
the inheritance is future. 

év ty Baotdelg tod xptorod Kal Beod. References to the Kingdom 
are found in the records of St Paul’s preaching at Derbe ete. (Acts 
xiv. 22), Corinth (xix. 8), Ephesus (xx. 25) and Rome (xxviii. 23 and 
31). It is also mentioned by name in 1 Th. ii, 12; 2 Th, i. 5; 
1 Cor. iv. 20, vi. 9f., xv. 24, 50; Gal. v.21; Rom. xiv. 17; Col. i, 13, 
iv. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 18. It is sometimes definitely future as in 
2 Th. i. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 9f., xv. 50; Gal. v. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 18 (rv 
éroupaviov). It is sometimes present, 1 Cor. iv. 20; Rom. xiv. 17; 
Col. i. 13, as it seems to be here, In the other passages if is in- 
determinate. It is generally ‘the Kingdom of God.’ It some cases 
1 Cor. xv. 24; Col. i. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 18 it is by implication the 
Kingdom of Christ. The actual title however ‘the Kingdom of 
Christ’ does not appear elsewhere. (Similarly ai éxxAnoia rod 
xpirrod is only found in Rom. xvi. 16.) 

Tod xptorod Kal Geod, ‘of Christ and of God.’ This is better than 
the other possible rendering ‘of Him who is Christ and God.’ There 
is no clear instance in St Paul where Christ is called @eds absolutely. 
In Rom. ix, 5 the punctuation is at best uncertain. In relation to 
the Kingdom the Son expressly shares the sovereignty with His 
Father, Apoc, iii. 21, xi. 15, xx. 6. 

6. In these matters the Christian standard involved a complete 
reversal of the popular standard. ‘Covetousness’ in the shape of a 
desire for large possessious was nowhere regarded as in itself a re- 
ligious failing, while ‘ prostitution’ (as distinct from ‘ adultery’) was 
regarded as at worst a venial offence in a man, where it was not 
actually practised under the cloak of religion. St Paul feels it 
necessary, therefore, solemnly to reiterate his warning on the reality 
of the evil, coupling it with a vision of the service that the Church 
could render to the world by faithfulness to the light entrusted 
to her. 

Mnfels ipas arararw Kevois Aoyors, In Rom. xvi. 18; 2 Thes. ii. 3, 
St Paul has definite false teachers in view, as in Col. ii. Here, how- 
ever (as in 1 Cor. vi. 9, xv. 33; Gal. vi. 7), there is no need to 
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assume that the deceiver was doing more than making a mock at 
sin. It is, however, worth remarking that according to Apoc. ii. 
14, 20, at Pergamum and Thyatira, and by implication at Ephesus 
(ii. 6), there were those who were teaching the Christians to commit 
fornication. 

epxerat 1] dpyy Tod Beod. Cf. Col. iii. 6 and Rom. i. 18; Jn iii. 36. 
Notice in each case the use of the present tense, On épy1j, see on 
ii. 3. On tovs viobs trys dmeQlas, see on ii. 2. 

7. pr ylveoGe, ‘do not develope into,’ ‘ prove in the end,’ implying 
danger, but not actual failure, ef. v. 17. 

cuvpéroxot, ct. iii. 6. There is solidarity in evil as well as in good. 
The tares are bound into bundles (Mt. xiii. 30) for burning. 

8. Te yap tote oxéros. St Paul has come back now to the broad 
contrast between the New and the Old with which he started in iv. 17. 
Just as he contrasted their present with their former position in point 
of spiritual privilege (ii. 12), so here he points the contrast from the 
side of moral responsibility. The figure that he employs is that of 
light and darkness. It is a figure of frequent occurrence in Isaiah, 
especially in the later chapters, where the world both Jewish and 
Gentile is described as lying in darkness, and Jebovah (lx. 19) and the 
Servant (xlii. 6, xlix. 6) and Zion (lx. 2) are in various ways sources 
of light. The figure had passed into general currency, the Pharisees 
regarding themselves as in a special sense called to be the light of 
those in darkness (Rom. ii. 19). Hence the bitter irony of our Lord’s 
description of them as ‘blind guides’ and His warning Mt. vi. 23; 
Lk. xi. 35. At the same time He claims the figure of light for 
Himself (Jn viii. 12, ix. 5, xii. 46), and for His disciples (Mt. v. 14), 
and describes the condition of men apart from Him as darkness 
(Jn xii. 35, 46) and the force opposed to Him as‘ the power of the 
darkness’ (Lk. xxii. 53), In the same way the figures are applied in 
direct dependence on Isaiah in Lk, i. 79, ii. 32; Mt. iv. 16. The 
figure is first found in connexion with St Paul at the critical moment 
in the evangelization of Antioch in Pisidia, Acts xiii. 47, where 
Is. xlix. 6 is boldly claimed as supplying decisive guidance to Paul 
and Barnabas in turning to the Gentiles. How fundamental the 
thought was in St Paul's conception of his office is clear from Acts 
xxvi. 18. From this point of view he speaks of the world apart from 
Christ as ‘this darkness’ (Eph, vi. 12, cf. 2 Cor. vi. 14). The men 
belonging to it are ‘darkened in mind’ (iv. 18), blinded by the god 
of this world (2 Cor. iv. 4), and do the works of darkness (Rom. xiii, 
12; Eph. v. 11). For this darkness is a dominion (Col. i, 13; ef, 
Acts xxvi. 18) and spiritual powers of evil exercise authority within it 
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(Eph. vi. 12). The deliverance effected by the Gospel is a transference 
of men to a new allegiance in the kingdom of the Son of His Love, 
which is another name for the inheritance of the Saints in light, It 
is the work of God Himself (Col. i. 13) and is strictly parallel to the 
original creation of light out of (physical) darkness (2 Cor. iv. 6). It 
is effected as God Himself shines in our hearts to enable us to see 
His Glory in the face of Christ, The result is a moral transformation. 
Christians become sons of light (1 Thes, v. 5; cf. Jn xii. 36). They 
put on the armour of light (Rom. xiii. 12), They become themselves 
luminaries, spreading light and life in the world (Ph. ii. 15; ef. Mt. 
v. 14). Bearing these passages in mind the sequence of thought here 
can be followed without difficulty. 

viv 8 as év kvplw. In union with and in loving obedience to 
their Lord they had become luminous, Cf. Mt. v.14; Jn viii. 12; 
Apoc. xxi. 11. 

as Téxva dwrds twepurareire. Cf. Lk. xvi. 8; Jn xii 36; 1 Thes, v. 5 
and note on ii. 3. They were moulded and transformed by the light 
that shines from Him into its own likeness, and the consequence must 
be seen in their daily life. 

mepiraretre. This picks up iv. 17, v. 2 and is picked up in v. 15. 
Jn xii. 35 supplies an interesting parallel emphasizing as ix. 4, xi. 9 
the fact that the possession of the light is a call to work. 

9. 6 ydp Kapmos Tod dwrds. Seev.1. This clause defines both 
the character of the children of light and the blessings inherent in 
the light which they are called to radiate. 

&ya8wovvy. Kindness in action, active benevolence, the opposite 
3 of xaxta iv. 31; part of the fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v.22. Sikaro- 
S civy. ‘Justice’ recognizing the claims of men iv. 24, vi. 14. 
éAnOeig. ‘Truthfulness’ iv. 21, vi. 14; 1 Cor. v. 8. Sincerity in 
word and deed, the opposite of bréxpicts. 

10. These elements in character are to be guided in action by 
reference to the will of the Lord; cf. 1 Jn v. 2. This constant 
surrender of the will completes the thought of the offering of the 
whole life as a sacrifice implied in v. 2. Cf. Rom. xii. 2. 

_ ebdperrov. Cf. Jn viii. 29; 1 Jn iii, 22; 2 Cor. v. 9; Heb. xiii. 16; 
Wisd. ix. 10. 

_ 11. kal py cuvkovwveire «.7.A. Cf. v. 7; Apoc. xviii. 4; 1 Tim. 
: y. 22; 2 Jn 11; Ps. 1. 18. ‘Have a share with them in—become 
Zz 4 jointly responsible for’ by approving (Rom. i. 32) or acquiescing in 
without protest. 

%pyots, as in Gal. v. 19; Rom, xiii. 12, The word is constantly 
used in a disparaging sense in St Paul. 
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paddov 8 kal éXéyxere. ‘Awaken their consciences,’ ‘convict’ them, 
‘show them to themselves in their true colours.’ This may be by 
public exposure or open reproof, but the word refers rather to the 
result than to the means, cf. Jn xvi. 8; Wisd. i. 3, 5, xii. 2, esp. ii, 11 
Td yap dolevés dxpnoroy édéyxerat, 1 Cor. xiv. 24. For object supply 
avrovs, the sinners, not the sin. 

12. ta yap Kkpupy yivopeva im’ attav. The two clauses ra xpupy 
ywoépeva...ra 6€ rdvra should be taken closely together. ‘For though 
the things that are done in secret...yet everything when convicted 
by the light....’ The yap really connects the second clause with the 
preceding imperatives. For the omission of puéy in the first clause, 
ef. Rom. vi. 17. The effort after concealment shows that their 
consciences are still sensitive to the reproof of the light. Jn iii. 20 
is a close parallel, 

aloxpov éoriv kal A€yew. A lesson in method. Conviction of sin 
will follow from the presence of the light without elaborate word- 
painting of its horrors. 

13. 1d mwavra here must be taken quite generally. It is in strong 
contrast to Ta xpupyp ywoueva, St Paul does not mean that Gentile 
abominations become edifying by being dragged into the light. They 
are sheer darkness and vanish before the light. But everything that 
can stand the light is manifested in its true nature as God made it 
under the searching action of the light. The light judges, no doubt, 
but it does not destroy. It reveals and quickens. However painful 
the work of reproving may be there is hope in it, 

Tav yap To davepovjevov has early. ‘In fact everything that is 
made manifest is light.’ 

yop here as often in St Paul is best translated ‘in fact.’ See 
Shilleto on Thuc. 1. 25,4. What St Paul says is obviously true in 
the physical sphere. Everything substantial will bear the light, and 
becomes visible by reflecting it. His argument asserts that it is true 
also in the spiritual sphere. Here also whatever will bear the light 
becomes itself a source of light. The logical connexion may be 
variously interpreted. The clause explains the iruitfulness of the 
light, in itself and in every heart in which it finds ahome, ‘This 
whole passage should be carefully compared with Jn iii. 20f, 

14. 810 Aéyer. ‘ Wherefore one saith.’ The quotation is not taken 
from the 0.T. though Is. lx. 1 f. has some points of contact with the 
thought of it. Nor is it apparently taken from any Apocryphal source. 
In all probability it is part of an early (most probably baptismal) 
hymn like the Odes of Solomon. Baptism is early spoken of as 
gwriouos, cf. Heb. vi. 4 
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6 xaQevSov, Cf. Rom. xiii. 11; 1 Thes. v. 6f. Kal avacra 
(=avaornh) é« tav vexpov. Cf. ii. 5, a baptismal thought, cf. 
Rom. vi. 13. 

Kal émipavoe. co. 6 Xpiords. ‘And Christ shall give light for 
thee.’ émimatcxw is found only in the LXX. of Job xxv. 5, xxxi. 26, 
xli. 9. For the dative, cf. Mal. iii, 20 (iv. 2) dvareXet tui ois 
poBoupéevas 7d Gvoua Hos Stxacocdyns. The point of the quotation is 
the promise of light for the new life of the believer radiating from the 
Christ. The only other passage in St Paul in which light comes from 
the Person of Christ is 2 Cor. iv. 6. Yet the thought of Christ as 
‘the Glory of God’ is closely akin to it. See Additional Note on 6 
Tarnp THs SdbEns. 


vy. 15—21. Tur Catt to Discierinep Entavustasm. 


15. For uw life according to this ideal St Paul feels that two 
qualities are pre-eminently necessary, ‘moral thoughtfulness’ and 
spiritual enthusiasm overflowing at once in thankfulness to God and 
in disciplined subordination. He contrasts it with the recklessness 
and drunken dissipation of the society by which they were surrounded. 

Biérere oty axpiBas mus mepvmateire. Here, as in 2 Cor. vii. 1, we 
have a clear expression of the good after which the Pharisees were 
striving. St Paul’s training xara dxpiBecav rod marpwouv vduov (Acts 
xxii. 3, ef. xxvi. 5) had not been all thrown away. Only it is 
important to notice the change in emphasis produced by the change 
in order according to the true text. St Paul does not require men ‘to 
walk circumspectly.’ That suggests a life in the fetters of an external 
scrupulosity. He bids them keep a close watch on the principles by 
which they are regulating their lives. Contrast the description of 
modern practice in Westcott’s Disciplined Life, p. 2, ‘We trust to an 
uncultivated notion of duty for an improvised solution of unforeseen: 
difficulties.’ 

px) ds doodot GAN ds cool. Cf, the stress on copia in i. 8, 17. 

16. éEayopafopevor Tov katpov, ‘ Buying up the opportunity,’ ef. 
L. on Col. iv. 5. The reference in Col. and, in view of the preceding 
paragraph, here also, is to the opportunity of influencing ‘those 
without,’ which is given us now, The ‘day of salvation’ which 
St Paul in 2 Cor. vi. 2 following Is. xlix. 8 recognized as present, 
was, as the context both in Is. xlix. and in 2 Cor. vi. implies, a day 
for bringing salvation to others, not primarily a day for making sure 
of our own. See esp. Is. xlix. 6=Acts xiii. 47; cf. 1 Pet.i. 9. rap 
xa:pdv most probably refers to the whole period of life granted to each 
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man, cf. Jn vii. 6, xi. 9, xii. 35; though it might be taken of each 
opportunity of helping another that comes in our way. In any case 
2 Tim. iv. 2 érlornh evxaipws dxalpws, is in the same strain. 

St. ai ypépar wovnpal elory, cf. vi. 13, Am. v.13. Days take their 
character from the forces that are dominantinthem, In St Paul’s view 
though the present was in a true sense ‘a day of salvation,’ it was also 
an ‘evil day.’ The present age was evil (Gal. i. 4). The present was 
a time of distress (1 Cor. vii. 26) with a prospect of yet harder times 
in store (1 Tim, iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1) owing both to persecution coming 
from without and to false teachers within. Here the evil of the time 
would seem to be connected with the moral corruption of society. 
In the presence of such an all-pervading atmosphere of evil to relax 
vigilance for a moment would be to court disaster. The thought has 
no doubt its root in the Gospels (ef. Lk. xvii. 22, xxi. 21—34). But 
in the form in which it comes before us in Eph., the thought is not 
of the special tribulation that marks the end of the age, ‘ the birth 
pangs’ of the Messiah, but of the abiding moral characteristic of the 
present dispensation, It is the same thought which finds expression 
in the last clause of the Lord’s Prayer (Mt. vi. 13; cf. Jn xvii, 15; 
1 Jn v. 19). We have indeed been transferred from the power of 
darkness (Col. i. 13), the spirit that now worketh in the sons of 
disobedience (Eph. ii. 2). Yet as long as we are in the flesh we are 
open to attack from the Evil One, as we shall see in vi. 10 ff. Contact 
with the world may at any time sully our purity, Ja, i. 27 (cf. H. in 
loc.). The thought is saved from pessimism and becomes a salutary 
stimulus to unceasing watchfulness under the conviction that the 
Evil One has in fact been overcome. Cf. 1 Jn ii. 13. 

17. 8d rovro, vi. 13. Such being the need for watchfulness. 

py ylverBe ddpoves. Cf. v. 7. addpwv is constant in the Wisdom 
literature for various Hebrew equivalents. It suggests the thought of 


‘moral recklessness. It is w characteristic of heathen society in 


1 Pet. ii. 15. For the distinction between codla, dpdynats, ctvecis see 
on i, 8 and iii. 4. 

GhAd ouviere. The opposite to insensate recklessness is quick 
discernment of the signs of God’s Will. cvv(ere is constantly used of 
the power of spiritual apprehension, the understanding of Parables, 
&c., Mt. xiii. 10 ff., 19 &e. 

tl ro Oéd\ynpa Tod Kkuplov. Cf. Rom. xii. 2; Col. i. 9. This is 
another way of expressing the thought of v. 10. 

18. kal pr peOioxerOe olvw. From LXX. of Prov. xxiii. 31. 
Drunkenness was one of the chief dangers threatening Christian 
life in heathen surroundings. Warnings against it are not pro- 
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minent in the Gospels (Lk. xxi. 34; of. Mt. xxiv, 49 only, not in 
Mk vii. 21f. nor in Apoc, xxi. 8), In St Paul references appear in 
every group, 1 Thes. v. 7; 1 Cor. vi. 10; Gal. v. 21; Rom. xiii. 13; 
ef. 1 Pet. iv. 3. Even in Christian circles its presence was not 
unknown, Cf, 1 Cor. xi. 21; 1 Tim. iii, 2, 8,11; Tit. ii, 2f. 

é&v dtotlv dowria., Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4; ef. Lk. xv. 13; 2 Mac. 
vi. 4. A term clearly implying the gravest moral censure. Cf. Arist. 
Eth. Nic.tv.1 rods dxparets xal els dxoNaclay damravnpods dowrous Kahoduer. 

GAAG wAnpovobe év rvevpare. Cf. ili. 19. See Additional Note on 
w\jpwua, Here the antithesis to drunkenness is supplied not by 
sobriety, which in itself is by no means a merely negative conception 
(cf. 1 Pet. i, 13, iv. 7), but by a condition of spiritual, not necessarily 
emotional, exaltation, all the faculties of our nature being raised to 
their highest power by the power of the Spirit—as they are artificially 
and for a time by wine. év mvetpart. On the ‘dynamic’ force of 
this phrase, see on ii, 18. 

19. dAadrovvres Eavtots. Cf. iv. 82. In the parallel Col. iii. 16 we 
find d&hdcKovres cai vouSerotvres €avrov’s Wadmois x.7.A. It seems natural 
therefore to take \adodpres (as e.g. in 1 Pet. iv. 11) of speaking in the 
Christian assembly. The thought of the social gatherings of the 
heathen suggested by wh pePioxeoGe ofvw would call up at once the 
thoughts of Christian gatherings esp. for Agapé or Communion and 
the music and song by which they were accompanied. 

Warpots «7.4. Cf. L. on Col, iii. 16, The ref. here is prepared 
for by the quotation in v. 14. 

aSovres kal Yaddovrtes TH KapSlqa ipov To Kvplw. The heart is lifted 
up to the Lord while the mouth is giving expression to its joy in the 
congregation. In music in the congregation, ritual expression is in 
danger of outrunning the inward devotion, In the matter of public 
confession of faith in the sight of an opposing world, the danger is 
the other way, and the order of reference to heart and mouth is 
reversed in Rom. x. 10. 

20. evxapiorotyres tavrote iwip wavtwv. Cf. v. 4; 1 Thes. v. 
16 ff.; Col. iii. 17. The tone of spiritual exhilaration that St Paul 
requires is strange in this context, where no effort is made to keep 
out of sight the discouraging character of the surroundings. It can 
only be maintained by the deliberate development of a habit of 
thanksgiving. Cf. the connexion in 1 Thes. v. 16 ff. between the 
commands to rejoice and to give thanks. The command here is as 
inclusive as possible. ‘At all times for all people (or things).’ For 
the mase. (which in any case cannot be excluded) cf. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 
St Paul’s Epp. (cf. i. 16) show that he practised what he preached. 
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Though the word can hardly be regarded as having yet attained to a 
technical signification as describing the central act of Christian 
worship, yet thanksgiving to God was certainly from the first a 
prominent feature in Christian assemblies, 1 Cor, xiv. 16; Heb. xiii. 15. 
év dvopats Tov Kuplov pov “Incot Xpiorov. This formula occurs 
twice (2 Thes. iii. 6; 1 Cor. vy. 4) characterizing acts of St Paul 
himself; first as laying down a binding regulation for the life of a 
community (2 Thes, iii. 6), and then as pronouncing sentence on an 
offender (1 Cor. vy. 4), In 1 Cor. vi. 11 it describes the authority by 
which Baptism had been administered and all its blessed consequences 
secured to men conscious of the foul defilements of the heathenism 
out of which they had been taken. Here and in the parallel passage 
Col. iii, 17 it describes the position at once of privilege and respon- 
sibility in which every Christian stands, both regulating and inspiring 
every act and every word, and keeping the whole life in the presence 
of God, The passages in Jn (xiv. 13 f., xv. 16, xvi. 23 f.) which 
define the condition of prevailing prayer after the Ascension are 
closely parallel. They may well have moulded Christian liturgical 
forms from the beginning. According to Acts iv. 23—30 when for the 
first time the Church was called to suffer persecution ‘ for the Name’ 
they pray for a public manifestation of power through the Name, 

T@ Oe Kal warpl. Cf. on ii. 18. 

21. vrorarcdépevor adAHAots Ev POBwW Xpiorov. An unexpected con- 
clusion to the devotional outburst keeping it in strict relation to the 
commonplace duties of everyday life. This law of mutual subjection 
is paradoxical not in form only-but in substance, for it covers all cases 
including those in authority as well as those under authority (see 
H, Village Sermons in outline, p. 107). The closest parallels are 
Rom. xii. 10; Ph. ii, 3. Origen adds Gal. v. 13 with a reference to 
the Feet-washing in Jn xiii. It rests on the law of Christian leadership 
laid down by the Lord in Mk x. 483—45; cf. Jn x. 11. The devotion 
of the Good Shepherd to the service of His Flock is absolute. 

év poBw Xpirrov. The relationship is consecrated and safeguarded 
on both sides by the thought of Christ. He is the ideal Husband, 
Parent, and Lord as well as Judge. Cf. vi. 5—9. On the place of 
‘fear’ in the Christian life see H. on 1 Pet. i. 17. 


v. 22—vi. 9. Human RELATIONSHIPS IN CHRISTIAN LIGHT, 
Cf. Col. iii. 18—iv. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 18—iii. 7, 
v. 22—33. Wives anp Huspanps. 


22. Ai yuvaikes ois l8iors dvSpdow as ro kvplw. Cf, 1 Cor. xi. 3. 
Wifely subjection is commended in Col. iii, 18 as ‘seemly.’ In 1 Pet. 
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iii. 1 it is part of the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, commended 
for its winning power as a revelation (érorrevcavres) of the Divine, 
aud by the example of the holy women of old. Here the attitude 
follows naturally on the recognition of the Divine antitype of the 
marital relation. It is the acknowledgement of the Lord as the real 
source of the husband’s authority. 

23. Sti dvip éotw Kepady THS yuvatkos ds Kal 6 xptoTds Kepary 
THs éxxAnolas. On the figure of ‘the Head,’ cf. on i. 22. It is 
applied as here to the relation of husband to wife in 1 Cor. xi. 3. 
Only there Christ is spoken of as Head of every man individually and 
not as here as Head of the Church. The position in regard to the 
race is a development of the thought of Christ as the Second Adam, 
See H. Chr. Lecl. p. 151. 

ai’tos. Himself—by His own act—or in His own person; ef. ii. 14. 

cwtTip Tod cdparos. Christ is called Saviour in St Paul outside 
the Pastoral Epistles (4) only in Ph. iii. 20. In the rest of the N.T. 
only in Lk. ii. 11; Acts v. 31, xiii. 23; Jn iv. 42; 1 Jn iv. 14; 2 Pet. 
(5). For its use as an Imperial Title see Deissmann, Light from 
Ancient East, pp. 368ff. The nature of the salvation is defined in 
Acts v. 31, dpxnydv kal owrijpa...rod dodvar werdvoay Tw "Iopayd kal 
dpecw duapridy. In Acts xiii. 23 there is no definition. It may, 
however, be implied in the closing words of the speech v, 39, év 
roTw mwas 6 mureiwy Sikacodrar. In Ph. iii. 20, the salvation lies 
in the future and is closely connected with the transformation of 
‘the body of our humiliation.’ It might be possible therefore to 
take the salvation of the body here as referring to the consecration of 
sexual relations of which St Paul speaks in 1 Cor. vi. 13—15. But 7d 
oGua can hardly be anything else than the Church esp. as Christ has 
just been described as xepadn, cf. i. 23, iv. 16. The salvation therefore 
is no doubt to be understood in the light of vv. 23—25. The thought 
is introduced here because the Headship had been displayed most 
clearly in the sacrifice by which the salvation had been wrought out 
(cf. Acts v. 31, dpxnydv cal owrjpa) and because the same sacrifice 
constitutes His final claim on our allegiance, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

24. dAda ois 7 ExxAnola drordeoerat TS xpiotw. On the descrip- 
tion of the Church as the Bride of the Christ, see H. Christian Ecclesia, 
pp. 150f. Itis based onthe O.T. Primarily on Hos. ii. (cf. Rob. Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, 170 ff.). Cf. Jer. ii, 2; Ezek. xvi.; and Is. liv. 
The comparison is taken over, with the Christ as Bridegroom, into the 
Gospels. See Mt. ix. 15 and parallels, Jn iii. 29; Mt, xxii. 2ff. It 
reappears prominently in Apoc. xix. 7—9, xxi. 2f.,9f. In St Paul 
the figure had been used (2 Cor. xi. 2) of a single local Ecclesia, cf. 
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lessons from the marriage law in Rom. vii. 4, and Is. liv. had been 
appropriated to the Church as the New Jerusalem in Gal. iv. 26. But 
a personification so complete that the ideal relation of the spiritual 
Bride and her Bridegroom is taken as the model for actual husbands 
and wives is startling to our modern and western imaginations. As 
the language of O.T. shows, it would cause no difficulty to the Jew. 
In St Peter Sarah supplies a concrete example of the right attitude 
of the dutiful wife. 

GdAa. See R. ‘ How be it’ (‘to resume,’ ‘anyway’) 1 Cor. xii, 24; 
2 Cor. iii. 14, viii. 7; Gal. iv. 23, 29. 

ovTws Kal at yuvaikes Tots dvipdow év wavrl. The authority of the 
husband is rooted in the overlordship of Christ, so any demands of 
a husband, inconsistent with that overlordship, do not come within 
the scope of this instruction. 


25—33. Tus Dory or tar Houspanp. 


25. The primary duty on the husband’s side is self-sacrificing 
affection. The pattern of Christ in this respect is concrete enough. 
It has already been dwelt upon in v. 2, It is worth noting how con- 
stantly (here and v. 2, and in Gal. ii. 20, and in Apoc. i. 5) the love 
and the sacrifice are commemorated together. The sacrifice was a 
‘ransom’ and it is possible that St Paul regards it here in the light 
of a dowry. For the preparations for the wedding described in the 
next verse depend on the sacrifice. 

26. va adtiv dyidoy kabaploas To AouTpw Tod USaros, ‘ That 
he might expressly claim her for Himself after cleansing her by the 
bathing with the water.” Cleansing and sanctifying are two results of 
the one act of baptism, but St Paul (1 Cor. vi. 11) regards them 
separately, the removal of defilement preceding the consecration. 

év pypatt. to A, 7. v. and éy p. are syntactically independent and 
probably 7@ A, should be taken closely with xa8aploras and éy p. with 
the main verb dy. St Paul’s main business is with the duties of 
husbands and wives, so the antitype is indicated with the utmost 
conciseness. The ref. in 7@ X. ». tdaros is certainly to Baptism 
(cf. Tit. iii. 5; Heb. x. 22), Xovrpcw being (see R.) the act of washing 
rather than the laver. This is naturally connected with xa@apicas, 
nor does if seem to require any further definition to justify the effect 
claimed for it. év pypare ‘in the power of a word’ is best con- 
nected with dywioy as the means by which He ‘set her apart.’ 
The key to St Paul’s meaning is to be found in Rom. x. 8—17, 
where the thought of 7d pjjua is dwelt upon in detail. He starts 
with a quotation from Deut, xxx. 14 where pjjua= ‘the commandment 
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of the Lord.’ This corresponds under the new dispensation to 7d pijua 
Tis mlorews, i.e. the Christian Creed Kvupios "Inoois, the living Lord, 
who is the perfect revelation of the Will of God, and is accepted as 
Sovereign in the confession of the Christian Faith. Then in v. 14 
St Paul asks, ‘‘ How can men believe one whose voice they have not 
heard (od) odx jKoveavy)? How can they hear without a preacher?” 
implying that the preacher not only brings a message about Christ 
but in a real sense speaks the words of Christ (2 Cor. xiii. 3), 
or at least brings a message from Him. His conclusion is summed 
up in v. 17, dpa 9 wloris €& axofs H 5¢ axon dia pruaros Xpicrod, where 
again Christ is the source and not only the subject of the ‘ Word.’ 
So here év pjuars in a sentence describing an action of Christ must 
refer to a word spoken by or at least in the name of Cbrist, i.e. to 
‘the Gospel’ as resting on His commission to His Apostles, e.g. Lk. 
xxiv. 47; Acts xxvi. 17 f.; cf. Mt. xxviii. 19f. The Gospel is primarily 
a declaration of the Lordship of Jesus and a call to baptism into that 
Name on the acceptance of that Creed, The Gospel therefore, thus 
linking men to Christ, is regarded as ‘a power of God unto salvation’ 
Rom. i. 16. Through the Gospel the Gentiles enter into their 
inheritance with the Jew (Eph, iii.6). It is the means by which men 
are ‘begotten anew,’ cf. 1 Pet, i, 23—25 and 1 Cor. iv. 15. Elsewhere 
both cleansing, Acts xv. 9, and consecration, Acts xxvi. 18, are 
ascribed to ‘faith,’ but this as we have seen implies a ‘word.’ Of 
course the ‘Gospel’ is identical both with the Baptismal Creed and the 
Baptismal Formula and a meaning can be extracted from év pratt if 
the phrase is connected with r@ A. r. ¥8aros. But the form of expression 
is unnatural, The clue to the meaning and construction of the whole 
phrase is to be found no doubt in the marriage customs of the time. 
The reference to these customs is unmistakeable in waparrycy (cf. 
2 Cor. xi. 2). It is hardly less clear in r@ X. r. 4, both in Greek and 
in Jewish marriage ceremonies. See esp. Ezek. xvi. 9. It is natural 
therefore to connect é prjpatt with the formal claiming of the Bride 
by the Bridegroom, which in the modern Jewish rite takes place at 
the bestowal of the ring, in words which Mr Abrahams tells me are 
at least as old as cent. m a.p.: ‘Behold, thou art sanctified to me.’ 
(Talmud, Qiddushim, pp. 5—8). 

27. va wapacriyey airos éavto, Cf, 2 Cor. xi. 2. Christ takes 
the part both of the Bridegroom and of the Bridegroom’s Friend. 
Cf. Ezek. xvi. 10, of Jehovah and Israel. This clause carries on the 
thought both of ay. and xa#. but with growing emphasis on the object 
and results of the cleansing. In Apoc. xix. 7f. we have the Bride’s 
share in the preparation, 
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tvSofov. In all her glory, Ps. xlv.13; Is. xii, 1—5: see Additional 
Note on 6 rarijp ris dbEns. 

By txovrayv omldov i putTlSa y Te TeV ToLOVTwY. Girihov, any de- 
filement. vur(Sa, a mark of age or decay; a vision of eternal youth. 
The New Birth is into a life in which corruption and death have no 
place, ef. vi. 24. The Church therefore when her transformation is 
complete will embody the characteristics of the ideal Bride, Cant. 
iv. 2. 

GAN tva 7 dyla kal dpwpos. Cf, i.4. The fulfilment of the end 
marked out for us by the Father ‘ before the foundation of the world’ 
in Christ is here seen to be realized as the result of His consecration 
of Himself on our behalf (Jn xvii. 19). 

28. oirws. ‘Following this example.’ The sentence reads 
awkwardly because ws ra éavradv cwuara introduces what seems to us 
an alien illustration of the claims of the wife on the husband, based on 
the unity involved in the marriage bond when seen in the light of its 
original institution in Gen. ii. (cf. Mt. xix. 5 and H. Chr. Ec. p. 150). 
It is true that this claim also is accepted and responded to by Christ 
in His relation to the Church. But it belongs to the period of wedded 
life and not to the time of espousal. So if «ai before oi dvdpes were 
not genuine it would be simpler to connect otrws closely with ws ra 
éavray oduara and let the sentence start quite’ abruptly. We must 
not, however, forget that the comparison started from the idea of the 
husband as ‘ Head,’ implying that the wife may be regarded as his 
‘Body’ apart from the idea underlying Gen. ii. Just as the Church 
has already twice (i. 23, iv. 15f.) been described as ‘the Body’ of 
Christ her Head. 

opetAovew. Cf. Rom. xiii. 8; 1 Jn ii. 6, iii. 16. 

29. tiv éavtod capka. The change from odua marks the transition 
to the new aspect of the thought. Husband and wife, though not 
‘one body’ as Christ and the Church, are as Gen. ii, witnesses ‘ one 
flesh,’ 

GAG extpéher kal OdAmet adryv. Both words are used in O,T. esp. 
of a mother’s care of her children, The love of Christ is generally 
(e.g. ii. 4, v. 2, 25; Gal. ii. 20; Rom. viii. 37; cf. 1 Jn iv. 10) expressed 
by an aorist with reference to its supreme manifestation on the Crogs. 
The use of the present is rare (Apoc, i. 5, iii. 19; cf. Heb. xii. 6 only), 
The continued outflowing of the love in all its tender thoughtfulness 
is implied however in passages like 2 Cor, i. 5; Phil. i. 8. 

30. Ott péAy Eopév TOU ouparos airov. Cf. iv, 16; 1 Cor. vi, 15, 
xii, 27. In Rom. xii, 5 we are ‘members one of another,’ 

31. dvytl trovTov«.t.A. Gen. ii, 24=LXX. with avri for &vexev and 
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mpos Thy yuvatxa for rq -yuvac«l, and om, of adrod after marépa and unrépa. 
For this use of dvri cf. dv6" dv, 2 Th. ii. 10; Lk. (3) ; Acts (1). 

32. 1d pueripiov todto péya éorlv. Cf. H. Chr. Eccl. p. 151. 
“If we are to interpret ‘mystery’ in the difficult 32nd verse, as 
apparently we ought to do, by St Paul’s usage, i.e. take it as a Divine 
age-long secret only now at last disclosed, he wished to say that the 
meaning of that primary institution of human society, though pro- 
claimed in dark words at the beginning of history, could not be truly 
known till its heavenly archetype was revealed, even the relation of 
Christ and the Ecclesia,” 

péya ‘important’ is applied to nvorspiov also in 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

Aéyw els, Heb. vii. 14. ‘I speak with reference to.’ 

33. mAnv. Cf. adda, v. 24 resumptive. ‘However that may be.’ 

Wa poBijra:=imperative. Cf. Moulton, Proleg. p. 179; Mk v. 23; 
Apoc. xiv. 13. oByrat ‘reverence,’ cf. ev oiS8y Xpicrod (v. 21), and 
ef. Rom. xiii. 7; 1 Pet. ii. 18, iii. 16, 


CHAPTER VI. 


vi. 1—4. Parents anp CHILDREN. 


1. Td rékva, draxovere. The Gospel from the first had a message 
for children: the different order in which the classes are treated 
causes the omission of any special mention of children in 1 Pet. 
In the case of children and servants ‘submission’ takes the form of 
‘obedience’ because authority expresses itself naturally in the form 
of specific command. 

év kuplw. Cf. Lk ii. 51. This qualifies draxovere not rois yovetow 
tudy. ‘Obedience’ is characteristic of the Lord and can best be 
learned and practised in communion with Him. Phil. ii. 8; Heb. v. 
8f. Is it impossible that St Paul could have been familiar with the 
tradition of the Childhood? Cf. also Jn iv. 34, etc. 

rovTo yap éorw Sikatov. In Col. evddpecrov takes the place of 
dixacov bringing out the reward of obedience in the approval both of 
men and God. 8Slxavov suggests rather ‘fulfilment of obligation,’ 
‘fitness’ in relation to an eternal order. Only in a mind nurtured 
on O,T. the eternal order is regarded habitually as the expression of 
the Divine Will. 

2f. tlya tov warépa. In the case of the children it was natural 
to clinch the instruction by a quotation from the Commandments 
which they must have been taught early, 
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Hts éotiv évroAr mpwry év érayyedla, tva ed cor yévyTar Kal toy 
pakpoxpdévios. The upshot of this sentence is perfectly clear, though 
there is a perplexing variety of possible punctuations. The con- 
struction is complicated by the fact that Wa ed cow yévnrat x.7.A, 
is a continuation of the quotation already begun. It is probably 
best to suppose that St Paul is picking out characteristics of this 
commandment which would commend it specially to children. He 
selects two. It is ‘a primary Commandment,’ standing in the front 
rank. Note the absence of the article. This classification of com- 
mandments was attractive to the Jewish mind. Cf. Mk xii. 28. 
Does not mpdirn mdvrwy suggest that there might be a class of 
‘Primary’ Commandments? Cf. 7a Bapirepa rod vouou Mt. xxiii. 23. 
It is also ‘ év érayyeNg,’ ‘encompassed about with a promise,’ ‘ with 
& promise to back it up.’ twa ed oo yévnrae is then introduced 
abruptly, as it were with quotation marks, out of strict construction, 
‘That it may be well with thee.’ The change to the fut. ind. is 
remarkable. It is not due to the LXX. It may mark a change 
to the direct language of promise *And thou shalt be,’ but the 
fut. ind. in dependence on iva is not unexampled, e.g. Apoc. xxii. 14. 

4. Kal ot warépes, pr) wapopyltere ta téxkva tpov. In Col. iii, 21 
ph épebigere, The danger to be avoided seems that of ‘nagging,’ 
irritating by the arbitrary exertion of authority for its own sake, 

adda éxtpépere. The positive requirement is careful attention to 
a whole process of development. The care for the education of their 
children has been w distinctive mark of Israel all through their 
history from Gen, xviii. 19 onwards. 

év wade kal voveoig Kvpiov. év instrumental. The Lord is the 
real educator. Cf. Ps. xviii. 34; Prov. iii. 11; Is. 1.5. The father 
in training and admonishing is to regard himself as His instrument; 
ef. 1 Th. v. 12; 2 Cor. v. 20. maiSeia in 2 Tim. iii. 16 certainly 
covers the whole ground of education and not merely the punitive 
side. vov0eria, ‘admonition,’ relates to particulars and suggests 


repression. Teaching and admonishing are combined in Col. i. 28, 
iii. 16. 


5—9. Swaves anp Masters. 


Cf. Col. iii. 22—iv. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 18—25; Didach? 1v. On the attitude 
of Christianity to the institution of Slavery, see L., Col. pp. 323 ff., 
Benson, Christ and His Times, and R. pp. 130f. The treatment here 
and in Col. presents an interesting study in identity and difference, 
Practically every thought on the slave’s side of the account in Col. is 
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found in Eph. either in identical or equivalent language. But the 
variations in order and phrase and the expansions in Eph. have the 
hand of the Master in them and not of animitator. The chief point of 
difference is that in Col. attention is called to the certainty of punish- 
ment for wrong doing, while in Eph. stress is laid on the certainty 
of reward for every thing that is well done. The fact that Onesimus 
was returning to Colossae may sub-consciously have determined the 
choice of topics in the Colossian Epistle. The relation between the 
two passages is best understood when we remember that St Paul was 
continually addressing Christian congregations, and the whole of 
this section in the two Epistles is the ripe fruit of long experience 
in trying to bring home the salient points of Christian duty to the 
different classes which faced him as he sat in the preacher's chair. 
It is remarkable that the slaves’ side receives in each case the fuller 
and tenderer treatment. In 1 Pet. there is no special paragraph 
devoted to the duty of masters. 

5. Kkatdodpka. In the visible order—in accordance with existing 
social conditions—as distinct from the spiritual sphere in which 
Christ is the One Lord. 

pera poBov Kal rpdpov. Phil. ii. 12; ‘with reverence and awe.’ 
An element of ‘fear’ enters into all relationships when their essential 
sacredness is realized. So v. 21, 33. In Col. iii. 22 we have 
expressly @oSovmevar tov xiprov. Cf, 1 Pet. ii. 13—18. 

as To xpirro. fundamentally wrong as we now see the institution 
of slavery to be, yet the principle of order, including authority on the 
one hand and subordination on the other, is of Divine appointment, 
and the Christ can be seen in and revealed by both master (as here) 
and servant (1 Pet.). 

év amrddtyts tHs KapSlas, Cf. 1 Chr. xxix. 17; Wisd. i, 1. In 
N.T. dwAdérns with its cognates is generally used with a suggestion of 
generosity in giving, the absence of grudging or envy, see Mt. vi. 22; 
Lk xi. 34; Ja. i. 5, besides Rom. xii. 8; 2 Cor. viii. 2, ix. 11, 13. 
The only passage where this thought is not on the surface is 2 Cor, 
xi. 3. Im 2 Cor. i. 12 the true reading is ayiérnr. Here the 
thought is of whole-hearted, ungrudging surrender to the will of 
Christ. 

6. pa) kar’ épOadpoSovAlay. A word perhaps coined by St Paul, 
This surrender is to find expression first in thoroughness of work. 

as dvOpwmrdperkor, found also in LXX., Ps. lii. 6; cf. Gal. i, 10, 
where as here the antithesis is dof\os Xpiorod. 

GAN os SodAo. Xpicrod wovotvres To HAnpa Tod Geod. This is the 
second thought which is to give a sense at once of responsibility and 

G2 
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dignity even to servile labour. The state in which we find ourselves, 
‘the condition in which we were called’ (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 24), is the 
appointed sphere of Divine service for us. 


‘Who sweeps # room as for Thy laws 
Makes that, and the action, fine.’ 


Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 15; Heb. x. 36. 

movovvres TO CEANpa TOD Veod. Cf. Mk iii. 35; Mt. vii. 21; Jn vii. 17. 
See on vy. 17. 

7. €k ux7s per” evvolas Sovdcvovres. It is better to connect é« 
uxys with what follows, It marks the transition to the second 
characteristic of whole-hearted service. It is capable of standing the 
most searching inspection not only in itself but in its motive, 

ék ux7s. Col. iii. 23 only. It is done heartily, the whole man is 
in the act. per’ evvolas. It is permeated by a genuine devotion to 
his master’s interest. #s to kuplw Kal ovx dvOpwrois. The thought 
is repeated, but this time to show how the ultimate destination of the 
work can be a source of enthusiasm. 

8. The Lord rewards as well as judges. No good work is really 
thrown away. 

Koploerat. Col. iii. 25; 2 Cor. v. 10; 1 Pet. i. 9. See H. in loc. 
**Not simply to receive, but to receive back...to get what has come to 
be one’s own by earning.” The payment is ‘in kind.’ 

9. td alta roveire. 70 avrd dpovety is fairly frequent in St Paul 
Rom. xii. 16, xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil, ii. 2, iv. 2; ef. 1 Cor. xii. 25. 
There seems no other instance of trovetv, but the meaning is clear, 
‘Act on the same principles in recognition of the same fundamental 
verities,’ The combination with mpos is also unique and is best 
explained on the analogy of Mt. xiii. 56; 1 Cor. ii, 3; Jn i. 1= 
‘In intercourse with.’ 

avievres THY Gedy. The tongue is a real source of danger to the 
master, The servant cannot answer back, and the master may be 
betrayed into acts of cruelty to save his own consistency; cf. with 
Wetstein 

‘Vos quibus rector maris atque terrae 
Jus dedit magnum necis atque vitae, 
Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus, 
Quicquid a vobis minor extimescit, 
Major hoe vobis dominus minatur. 
Omne sub regno graviore regnum est,’ 
Seneca, Thyest. 607. 


mpocwroknpyla. See H. on Ja. ii. 1 and 1 Pet. i. 17. 
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10—20. Tae Canistran Armour, 


The closing section of the Ep. St Paul has described in ii. 2 
the condition of the world out of which Christians had been taken, 
and in which (vy. 6—13) they have still to let their light shine in 
‘evil days’ (vy. 16). He has shown positively how the key to the 
due fulfilment of all natural human relationships is found as they 
are seen on both sides ‘in the Lord.’ He comes now in conclusion 
to apply the same key to the solution of the problem presented by the 
relation of the Christian to the forces of evil by which he is beset 
during his path through the world. The right attitude is that of 
a soldier who is exposed to constant and insidious attacks on the 
part of spiritual foes, and who has to realize, appropriate, and never 
lay aside the armour which is his ‘in the Lord.’ In his earliest 
extant Epistle (1 Th. v. 8) St Paul had thrown out a hint that the 
imagery of Is. lix. 17 had a Christian application. Again in Rom. xiii. 
12, 14 a command to ‘put on the Lord Jesus Christ,’ picks up and 
interprets @ command to put on ‘the armour of light.’ Now, as 
a prisoner continually in charge of a Roman soldier he elaborates the 
figure in detail. His main interest however is no doubt centred 
in the O.T. analogies from the figure of Jehovah coming forth as 
a Warrior to deliver and avenge His people (Is, lix. 15 ff., ef. Ixiii. 1 f.) 
into which features had already been taken up from the portrait 
of the Messiah (Is. xi. 5). The O.T. picture had struck the imagina- 
tion of the writer of Wisd. v. 18—20. It is doubtful however if Wisd. 
vy. 18—20 has affected in any way St Paul’s treatment of the subject, 

10. Tod Aowrod. ‘For the time to come,’ Gal, vi. 17. 

évSuvapotobe éy kupfw. Cf. Phil. iv. 13; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 1, 
iy. 17. ‘Bestrengthened.’ Notice the passive ‘Lay yourself open to 
the invigorating forces that will fill your being as you realize your 
vital union with the Lord.’ 

kal év T@ Kparer THS Lox vos atrod. i.19. ‘The triumphant power of 
His might.’ St Paul’s prayers for his correspondents in i. 19, iii. 16 
require this response on their side if they are to be effectual. The 
thought of the whole verse has a close parallel in Jn xvi. 33. 

11. éSicacGe thy tavoThay tot Oeot. Cf. iv. 24 for the figure 
of ‘clothing’ as describing the acquisition of moral and spiritual 
‘habits.’ 

mavorXlav. Lk xi. 22; Ps. xe. (xci.) 4Aq.; Judith xiv. 3; Wisd. v. 
18, The armour of God is primarily that which God supplies. At the 
same time, as the Saints of old had learnt from the time of Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 1; Ps, xviii. 2 etc.), God Himself was their armour. Both 
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thoughts are satisfied in the revelation that Christ Himself is the 
armour of the Christian, 

peOoSlas. Cf. iv. 14. The danger suggested by this word comes 
from cunning, cf. # rdav7 iv. 14, 4 dwar iv. 22, rather than physical 
force. So we read in Gen. iii. 1 ‘The serpent was more subtle’ etc. 
What we need is the power to unmask our foe; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 11, xi. 14, 

tod SiaBddov. Cf. iv. 27. See H. on Ja. iv. 7. The enemy 
regarded primarily as a slanderer, ‘the malicious accuser’ of God 
to men, and of us to God, and again of ourselves to each other. 
There is a remarkable harmony between St Paul and St Peter (1 Pet. 
v. 8) St James (iv. 7) and St John (Apoc. passim and 1 Jn v. 18 f.) 
in regard to the personal character of the conflict in which we are 
engaged. There can be no doubt how they understood Mt. vi. 13. 

12. Gre ovK eotiv piv 1 maddy. The figure is changed to a 
wrestling match, which does justice to the ‘tricks,’ but does not fit 
with the armour. St Paul however would not be conscious of the 
incongruity because he would never visualize his symbols pictorially. 

mpds aipa kal odpxa. In this order Heb. ii. 14. Our real foes are 
not our human and visible antagonists. 

mpos Tas Gpxas, mpos tds éEovelas. Cf. i. 21, iii. 10; Col. ii. 10, 15, 
In the sense of antagonistic spiritual forces in Col. ii. 15 only, but 
ef. 1 Cor. ii. 8 where ol dpxovres rod aldvos rovrov are probably to be 
distinguished from the human instruments through which they 
worked their will on the Lord of Glory. The climax of the conflict 
for our Lord, in both these cases, was on the Cross. 

mpos Tos KoopoKpdtopas. ‘The potentates.’ xocuoxpdrwp was 
used of Kings of Egypt as well as of Roman Emperors. So we are 
not bound to infer that the power of these spiritual forces is literally 
world-wide. At the same time the whole of the present order is 
regarded as being in its alienation from God under the domination 
of the Evil One, 1 Jn v.19; Jn xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11. Nor is this 
conception confined to St John, see Lk. iv. 6; 1 Cor. ii. 8. 

Tov oKdTous TovTov, This darkness has already been defined in v.8. 

Ta mvevpatika. The spiritual powers in antithesis to the material 
resources and human instruments through which they work, dra 
gapxixa 2 Cor. x. 4, 

tis twovnplas taking the place of 4 dwdrn, % wAdvn, 7d pebddos, 
7 dredia, in view of 6 wovnpds to come in v. 16, probably under the 
influence of the Pater Noster. 

év tots érovpaviots. See Intr. pp. xlviiiff. Here it is the scene 
of 7 way qualifying the whole sentence and not merely the last 
phrase in it. 
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18. 8d rodro dvakaBere, v.16. Constantly used of taking up arma, 
Deut. i. 41; Jer. xxvi. (xlvi.) 3; Judith vi, 12; 2 Mace. x. 27 ete. 
with ras ravorNas airadv Judith xiv. 3, 

THY TavoTAlav tov Heo, v. 11. The figure is now to be worked out 
in detail. The armour, as we have seen in the light of the O.T. 
parallels quoted above, is the armour of the Christ, the Suffering 
Servant who is at the same time the Conquering Warrior. It consists, 
to use the language of St John i. 17, of grace and truth, of moral quali- 
ties rooted in and guarded by the truths of the Christian Revelation, 

tva SuvnOyre avrioravat Mt, v. 39; Ja. iv. 7; 1 Pet. v. 9. 

év TH Hpépa TH wovnpa. Cf. v. 16. 

kal dtrayra katepyacdpevor crqvat. It is surely impossible to give 
orjva: @ different sense from orfre. It cannot therefore refer to 
‘standing’ in the sense of being approved before the judgement seat 
of Christ as in Apoc. vi. 17; Lk. xxi. 36; Rom. xiv. 4. It must mean 
‘to stand at attention,’ ready for offence or defence. If so the conflict 
cannot be regarded as over, i.e. dravra katepyacdpevor cannot mean 
‘when you have finally worked out your salvation’ (Phil. ii. 12), or 
‘reaped all the fruits of Christ’s victory.’ It may refer to each succes- 
sive crisis in the struggle, ‘after each fresh assault has been successfully 
repulsed.’ This is just the moment when the warrior is most likely 
to be found off his guard. Wetstein quotes many passages to illus- 
trate the meaning of ‘overcoming,’ ‘wearing down opposition.’ Cf. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 4. It may however be taken simply ‘having done all 
that is in your power,’ which in this context would mean ‘ having 
completed your preparations.’ The Latin rendering, ‘in omnibus 
perfecti,’ suggests this idea, however it was arrived at. xarepydferOat 
from time to time assumes from the context the sense of preparation. 
Cf, 2 Cor. v. 5; Exod, xv. 17, xxxv. 33, xxxviii. 24; Deut. xxviii. 39, 

14. oryte ovv tepiLwrdpevor tiv dopiv ipov év GAnbeig. The 
first part of the armour chosen out for special attention is ‘the 
girdle.’ To be well girt was the first condition of free and energetic 
action whether in peace or war (cf. H. on 1 Pet. i, 13). It is the 
mark of a servant expecting his master’s call (Lk. xii. 35), In Is. xi. 5 
the Girdle of the Messiah is described in parallel clauses first as 
‘righteousness’ and then as ‘truth,’ in the sense of ‘truthfulness,’ 
‘faithfulness to his promises,’ ‘trustworthiness,’ Here it is primarily 
‘sincerity’—the opposite of hypocrisy or any form of unreality— 
as in v. 9. It is specially important when evil is being regarded 
as ‘deceit’ and ‘falsehood’ to realize the necessity of inner truth- 
fulness, and that primary requisite is provided in such a way that we 
can make it our own in Christ, 
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Kal évdvedpevor tov Odpaxa THs Sixarordvys. ‘The breast- 
plate’ of the Divine Warrior in Is, lix. 17 (cf. Wisd. v. 18) is 
‘righteousness’ figuring in the first instance that ‘faithfulness to 
His covenant obligations’ which brings Him forth for the deliverance 
of His people from their oppressor, and which makes Him seek for 
a means of restoring the communion between Him and them when it 
has been interrupted by sin. ‘ Righteousness’ as a quality in us 
is also (cf. iv. 24, v. 9) ‘faithfulness to covenant obligations,’ issuing 
in a consciousness of being in our right relation with God, and in 
the enjoyment of His favour. This also, as well as sincerity, is ours 
in spite of sin, in Christ; cf. Phil. iii. 9. It is rightly described 
as a Breastplate because courage is rooted in a good conscience ; 
cf. Proy. xxviii. 1. ‘The Righteous are bold as a lion,’ while ‘Con- 
science doth make cowards of us all.’ In 1 Th. v. 8 the Breastplate 
is Faith and Love. 

15. Kal umroSnodpevor toils woSas év Erorsacla Tod evayyeAlov TIS 
elpyvys. Cf. Is. lii. 7, xl. 3f. Shoes are not a distinctive part of 
the soldier’s armour (exc. in Is. ix. 5). Their main purpose is to 
protect the feet, though they may also serve under certain circum- 
stances to give surer foothold, e.g. Thuc. m1. 22. érotpacla may= 
preparedness, i.e. (as R.) ‘the readiness which belongs to a bearer of 
good tidings,’ or it may=preparation, i.e. ‘the act of preparing.’ If 
as W.H. imply the use of the word is suggested by Is. xl. 3, as well 
as lii, 7, the second meaning is to be preferred. The thought then 
would be closely parallel to Ps. xc. (xci.) 12. The work they were 
doing in preparing the way for the gospel of peace would be a protection 
for their own feet. 

Tov evayyedlov THs elpyvns. A unique phrase, but cf. ii. 17. 

16, év mao. ‘In all things,’ ‘in all circumstances.’ See 
2 Cor. xi. 6; Phil. iv. 12; 1 Tim. iii. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 7, iv. 5; 
Tit. ii. 9. 

dvahaBovres tov Bupedv tis miotrews. No shield is mentioned in 
either of the passages in Isaiah. In Wisd. y. 19 we read Ajuwerac 
domida dxarayaxnrov dovdrnra, which is quite distinct both in thought 
and expression. 6 6upeds the large oblong shield covering the whole 
body. In Gen. xy. 1 in close connexion with St Paul’s favourite text 
Gen. xv. 6 (€ricrevcey 'AB.) God says to Abraham ‘I am thy Shield’ 
(LXX. éyw brepacmifw cov). Here the shield is ‘the faith’ (cf. iii. 12), 
the revelation of God made to us in Christ regarded as a ground and 
source of faith in us, able to provide a complete protection .against 
every temptation to doubt Him which the Devil is able to insinuate. 
See 1 Pet. i. 7, H.’s note, Eve’s defence in Gen. iii. 5 is broken 
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down by the suggestion that the command to abstain from the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge was due to envy in God. 

ta Bédn ta twervpwpéva. Malleoli. Darts tipped with tow dipped 
in pitch and lighted. 

Tov twrovypod from Mt. vi. 13, Cf. 2 Th. iii. 3. 

17. Kal trv wepixepadalay Tod cwrnplov Sétacbe. So Is. lix. 17; 
Wisd, v. 18 is again quite different xal mepiOjoerat xdpvda xpiow 
dvuméxptrov. We pass now from defensive to offensive armour. The 
helmet belongs to both categories. It was adorned with plumes to 
increase the apparent size of the soldier and to strike terror into the 
heart of the enemy. So Verg. den. viz 620 speaks of ‘Terribilem 
cristis galeam,’ Hector’s helmet it will be remembered frightened 
Astyanax, Il. vr. 469 f, 

Tov cwrnplov. 7d cwripiov differs from cwrnpla as the cause from 
the effect. It occurs besides in N.T. in Lk. ii. 30, iii. 6; Acts xxviii. 
28 (cf. Is. xl. 5; Ps. lxvi. (Ixvii.) 3), in each case denoting the 
power that brings salvation (Tit. ii. 11). ‘The Helmet’ therefore 
is not ‘the consciousness of being saved’ but ‘of being able to save.’ 
This is obvious in the Antitype (Is. lix. 17). It is no less true of the 
Christian. What is pledged to us is not protection only, we are to be 
‘more than conquerors’ Rom. viii. 37. Substantially the same thought 
is contained in the éAriéda owrnplas of 1 Th. v. 8. 

Sétarbe. The word suggests that the remaining powers are being 
definitely offered to us by God. Cf. Ja. i, 21; 2 Cor. vi. 1. 

Kal Tiv paxatpay Tod trveiparos, o eoriv pHa Geov. In Is, xi. 4 we 
have warate: yiv Te NOyw TOD orduaros adrod cal év mvetmarr Sid 
xerkéwy dvedet doeB7. In Wisd. v. 20 dfuve? 6é dréropoy dpyny els 
pougatay. Once more quite distinct both in thought and language. 
The key to the interpretation is in the right understanding of pjua 
6eod. This cannot mean ‘the Bible’ It is ‘a word from God,’ ‘an 
utterance inspired by Him.’ Such were the utterances of the Old 
Testament Prophets, Hos, vi. 5. The words of ‘the Servant’ are 
to have the same character, Is. xlix. 2, li. 16. Such words from one 
point of view are swords, Is. xi. 4; Hos. vi. 5. It is not surprising 
therefore to find our Lord represented in Apoc. i. 16, xix. 15 as 
wielding from His Month ‘a sharp two-edged sword,’ ef. Heb, iv, 12, 
This weapon also is to be in the armoury of the Christian, Mt. x. 20; 
ef. 1 Pet. iv. 11; Acts ii. 17. As a Divine Sword its purpose can 
never be purely destructive. It wounds only to heal. 

18. Sia macys mporevxys Kal Serjrews. These words are best 
taken with défac@e as describing the special condition under which 
we can receive these last two elements in our equipment. For 8d 
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‘in a state of,’ ‘to the accompaniment of,’ cf. Rom. ii. 27, iv. 11; 
2 Cor. ii. 4, ix. 12 ete. No doubt the prayers themselves are pyyara 
Geod inspired by God as the next clause will show (so R. and H.). 
But they can hardly cover the whole ground of our need, Lk. xxi. 15. 
See v, 19. 

Tpomevxopevor év twavTl Kaipw@ év mvevpart. The call to constant 
persevering prayer recurs in 1 Th. v. 17; Rom. xii. 12; Phil. iv. 6 
besides the parallel in Col. iv. 2. It recalls Lk. xviii. 1, and in 
connexion with the injunction to watchfulness Lk. xxii. 40 and the 
parallels. See esp. Lk. xxi. 36. 

év mvevpart. See on ii. 22; cf, ii. 18. ‘In the power of the Spirit.’ 
True prayer is an inspiration; cf. Jn iv. 24; Jude 20. 

Kal els avro Gypumvotvres. Mk xiii. 33; Lk. xxi. 36; cf. 1 Pet. 
iv. 7. 

mpookaptepyoe. Cf. Acts i. 14, 11.46. The substantive has now 
been found in two Jewish Manumissions from c. a.p. 81. See Deissm. 
Light from Ancient East, p. 100. 

mepl wavrav trav aylwv. Cf. on iii. 18, Even the solitary warrior 
must realize in prayer the common concerns of the whole army of 
which he is a unit. epi and wép are practically indistinguishable. 

19. xaldtmtp éyod. From 1 Th. v. 25 onwards St Paul shows how 
he values the intercessions of his friends. See esp, 2 Th, iii. 1 f. 
Rom. xv. 30f.; Col, iv. 3f. 

tva pot 80894 Adyos. Here St Paul is seeking the help of their 
prayers to enable him to grasp the sword of the Spirit and claim the 
fulfilment. Cf. Mt. x. 20; Lk. xxi. 15, 

év avolEa tod ordpatds pov. The associations of this phrase in O. 
and N.T. connect it with utterances either directly prophetic or of 
critical significance. See Exod, iv. 12; Ezek. xxiv. 27 etc. ; Job iii. 
1 etc.; Ps. 1. (li.) 17; Ecclus xv. 5 ete.; Lk. i. 64; Mt. v. 2, xiii. 35; 
Acts viii, 35, x. 34, In some cases stress is laid on the personal 
responsibility of the speaker for giving vent to the peut-up feeling. 
But in @ number of passages, as here, the opening of the mouth 
is the work of the Lord. In Col. iv. 3 dvolty @ipay rod Abéyou we 
have the correlative thought of the removal of impediments in the 
hearts of the hearers. 

év mappyoia to be connected with yrwpica. So Origen. This 
phrase is best illustrated from Acts, see esp. iv. 29, 31. The notice 
in Acts xxvili. 31 wera rdons wappnoias axwXUrws records the removal 
of all restraint from within and from without to the preaching of the 
Lord, for which St Paul here and in Col. asks his friends to intercede. 

yvwpicat TO pveTTpiov Tov evayyeAlov. See on i. 9. 
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20. imp ot mperBeiw & ddioa. Cf. Philem. 9 and L.’s note, 
mpecBetw and mpeoSeuris ‘were the proper terms, in the Greek East, 
for the Emperor’s Legatio.’ See Deissmann, Fresh Light, p. 379. 

év dkvoe. Acts xxviii. 20; 2 Tim. i. 16. 

tva év attw mappycidcwpar. Cf. Acts ix. 27 f. 

ws Set pe AaAyoar. Col. iv. 6, 


21, 22. CommMeEnpDaTION oF TycuHicus. 


21. “Iva 8& elSyre kal ipets rd Kar’ éué. These two verses recur 
verbatim in Col. iv. 7, 8 with the omission of ta 6é eldjjre cal imers 
and ri mpdcow; and the addition of cal civdovdos between didxovos and 
év kuply. 

ddqre. The change to yrdre in v. 22 is curious. Is it due to the 
question ri mpdcow; that follows? That construction is not found 
with ywaoxw in St Paul. He uses it freely with olda. 

kal vets. You as well as the others to whom T. must come in 
his tour. 

Tixikos. See L. on Col. iv. 7. 

6 Gyarynrés dSeAdds. A title given to Tychicus and Onesimus in 
Col. and Philem. It is applied to the Corinthians as a whole (1 Cor. 
xv. 58), and to the Philippians (iv. 1). 

mirtos Suadkovos, Col, i. 7; 1 Th. iii. 2, 

22. emrew a. Epistolary aorist. 

mapakahéry Tas kapSlas tpay. 2 Th. ii. 17; Col. ii. 2. Either 
by news of them, or by spiritual exhortation. In writing to strangers 
the second alternative is more likely. 


23, 24. Tue Ciostna BEnepIcrION, 


23. Elpyvy. Universal in opening salutations (see i. 2) occurs 
in the closing paragraph in 2 Th. iii. 16; Gal. vi. 16; ef. 2 Cor. xiii, 
11; Rom. xvi. 20; 1 Pet. v. 14; 3 Jn 15, It is specially appropriate 
here after ii. 14 ff., iv. 3, vi. 15. 

Tots GSeAdots. Here only in the Epistle, and that without a personal 
pronoun, ct. Gal. vi. 18. 

aydarn. In 1 Cor. xvi. 24 } dydrn pov werd mavrw dudy, in 2 Cor, 
xili. 13 4 dyamrn rod @eod, absolute here only in a closing salutation. 
Cf. Jude 2. 

pera wloerews. ‘Faith’ as much as the love which quickens it 
(Gal. v. 6), and ‘the peace’ which crowns it, is the gift of God 
ii. 8). 

Ae: Gcod watpds Kal «. ‘I. X. The preposition is not repeated. 
The two together are one source of spiritual blessing. 
Digitiz 
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24. wdavTev Tov ayaravrwv. This phrase is unique in St Paul, 
1 Cor. xvi. 22 ef tis ob Gide? tov xtpiov is a solitary and partial 
parallel. Our love for God and His claim on our love are referred to 
from time to time and so is Christ’s love for us, but our love for 
our Lord is only mentioned in the Epistles besides these two passages 
in 1 Pet. i. 8. It is fitting however that the boundless vision of His 
love for us which St Paul unfolded in iii, 19 should find this answering 
echo at the close. In St John’s Gospel our Lord speaks of it in xiv. 15, 
21, 23, xv. 9f., xvi. 27, xxi. 15 f. 

év 4fPapelg. ‘In incorruptibility,’ i.e. ‘in a condition over which 
death has no more dominion,’ ‘ the condition without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing’ into which the Christ has raised His Bride, v. 27. 
This, and not primarily freedom from moral corruption, is, as R. bas 
shown, the fundamental meaning of the phrase, It is less important 
to determine whether it is with Bengel to be connected directly with 
) xdpis or according to most commentators with dyarwyrwv. It 
characterizes both the blessing and the blessed. It describes the 
sphere in which the blessing and the blessed meet. It translates the 
vague image of endless duration els rovs alévas rév aldywy into a vision 
of life at once present and eternal, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


A. AppitTionaL Note on ydpts. 


Centuries of theological discussion have made it a difficult matter 
to realize in its original simplicity and freshness what St Paul meant 
when he appropriated, if he did not invent, the phrase ‘ the Grace of 
God’ to describe the chief content of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
Acts xx. 24. If we are to realize it at all, we must do what we can to 
see with St Paul’s eyes and to enter, as far as his own words enable us, 
into the secret of his deepest spiritual experience. The determining 
sentences in his extant Epistles are few, but they are suggestive. 
They recur with remarkable regularity whenever his thoughts are led 
back to the dominant crisis of his conversion. They are, in chrono- 
logical order (1) 1 Cor. xv. 8—10: ‘Last of all, as unto one born 
out of due time, He appeared to me also. For I am the least of the 
apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, because I perse- 
cuted the Church of God. But by the grace of God I am what I am: 
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and his grace which was bestowed on me was not in vain: but I 
Jaboured more abundantly than they all: yet not I but the grace of 
God which was with me.’ (2) Gal. i. 15: St Paul has once more 
recalled his manner of life in time past in the Jews’ religion, how 
that beyond measure he had persecuted the Church of God and 
made havoe of it, until ‘it was the good pleasure of God who 
separated me for my work as an Evangelist even from my mother’s 
womb and called me by his grace to reveal his Son in me that I 
might preach him among the Gentiles.’ (3) Eph. iii. 8, where 
he is describing ‘the dispensation of that grace of God which 
was given me to you-ward,’ and breaks off as self-accusing memories 
crowd in once more—‘ to me who am less than the least of all the 
saints was this grace given to preach unto the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.’ (4) 1 Tim. i. 12—16, a passage in 
which, whatever may be thought of the rest of the Epistle, only 
a very resolute scepticism can fail to recognize an utterance of 
the same voice. What disciple would have either wished or dared 
to make his master call himself ‘the chief of sinners’? ‘I thank 
him that enabled me, even Christ Jesus our Lord, for that he counted 
me faithful, appointing me to his service; though I was before a 
blasphemer and a persecutor and injurious: howbeit I obtained 
mercy, for though I acted in gross ignorance and unbelief, yet the 
grace of our Lord abounded exceedingly with faith and love which is 
in Christ Jesus. Faithful is the saying and worthy of all acceptation 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am 
chief ; howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy that in me as chief 
might Jesus Christ show forth all his longsuffering, for an ensample 
of them which should hereafter believe on him unto eternal life.’ 
These passages are enough to make it clear that St Paul regarded 
his whole life and work (with him his conversion and commission 
were coincident in time and hardly separable even in thought) as a 
signal and typical example of the power of the grace of God which 
any man, however deeply he might have sunk in sin, ‘ seeing might 
take heart again.’ What then would the grace of God have meant 
to him? According to the natural meaning of the words they 
describe primarily God’s attitude towards him. The true Israelite 
(and St Paul was before all things a Hebrew of the Hebrews) was, as 
passage after passage in the Psalms declares, delicately sensitive to 
every token of the loving-kindness and tender mercy of his God. The 
whole horizon of his life was overcast when for a moment it seemed 
as if that loving Face was turned away from him or bent over him in 
anger. And in the ‘ unutterable moment’ of his conversion St Paul 
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had become conscious that that Face was bending over him in love. 
God, that said Light shall shine out of darkness, had shone in his 
heart ‘ to give the illumination of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ,’ 2 Cor. iv. 6, not merely bidding him 
pause in his headlong career and revealing a penetrating acquaintance 
with the deepest secrets of his heart, but as in a moment blotting out 
the whole of the black record of his past, and with amazing and 
generous confidence entrusting him with a commission, the full 
wonder of which u lifetime of loyal service was unable to exhaust. 
So we can see how in St Paul’s retrospect the grace of God and the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ whereby the grace of God had been 
made known to him filled the whole horizon. The grace of our Lord 
had abounded over his frenzy of persecuting hate, even though every 
avenue on his side seemed to be closed by blind infatuation and 
wilful unbelief, opening even in his hard heart the springs of faith 
and love by revealing to him his true relation to the Father, or rather 
the Father’s tender love for him ‘in Christ Jesus.’ ‘Through His 
grace,’ by the same revelation of His tender love, God had called 
him to fulfil the end of his creation, and sent him out to bring the 
Gospel of that grace home to the hearts of men throughout the 
world. The knowledge of God’s love and the restoration to com- 
munion with God which that knowledge brought with it transformed 
his whole being. To ‘the grace of God’ he owed all that he became. 
For this grace is not merely ‘an attitude of God to man,’ it has in 
it a dynamic force, becoming in a heart surrendered to its influence 
the source of unwearying energy (1 Cor. xv. 10) and finding in 
weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9) ever fresh scope for revealing resources that 
would otherwise have remained hidden. 

If this is a true account of what the grace of God meant to St Paul 
and of the way by which he was led to the knowledge of it, we can 
see how the revelation of it was from the first bound up with a call to 
bring the good news of it to the Gentiles. Saul of Tarsus sinning 
against light was further from God than the heathen who had not 
known Him. He had less claim to be included in the circle of God’s 
favour than they. If it was wide enough to include him, a Jortiori it 
was wide enough to include them. We can see also why after 
recalling the reconciliation of the world, wrought by God in Christ, 
St Paul should appeal to the Corinthians (2 Cor. vi. 1) not to receive 
‘the grace of God’ in vain, and why he should describe (Rom, vy. 2) 
our present position of nearness to the Father through our Lord 
Jesus Christ as ‘the grace wherein we stand,’ and warn the Galatians 
(v. 4) that if they broke the link that bound them to Christ they would 
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be banished from ‘the grace.’ The true Christian state is in his eyes 
simply and sufficiently described as ‘a state of grace,’ a life lived in 
the sunshine of the favour of God. 

Again, as in his own life this ‘ grace’ had come with transfiguring 
power, so ‘the word of the truth of the Gospel’ ‘bears fruit and 
grows’ from the day that ‘the grace of God’ is heard of and recognized 
in its true character (Col. i.6). By His grace men are restored 
freely to the righteousness which they have lost by sin (Rom, iii, 24; 
Tit. iii. 7; cf. Eph. ii. 5), Grace triumphs over sin and death, 
taking the throne which they had usurped over the hearts of men and 
reigving through righteousness unto life eternal through Jesus Christ 
our Lord (Rom. v. 21). So ‘the grace of God’ brings salvation to all 
men, training us to live soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
time (Tit. ii. 11). And the perfection of our salvation, quickened 
with Christ out of spiritual death, and risen, ascended and enthroned 
with Him in the heavenlies, is a demonstration in the ages to come of 
the surpassing riches of His grace in kindness towards us in Christ 
Jesus (Eph. ii. 7). 

Once more, as ‘the grace’ came to St Paul with a call to work and 
power to fulfil it, so it comes to all with gifts varying with the 
capacity of each and with the function in regard to the life of the 
whole body which is allotted to him (1 Cor, xii. 4ff.; Rom. xii, 6; 
Eph. iv. 7). For while men are called as St Paul was by ‘the grace’ 
and set apart one by one, grace exerts not a dividing but a unifying 
influence, revealing the abolition of all middle walls of partition and 
the inclusion of all nations in one body in Christ. A readiness to 
share with others the gifts we have received is its characteristic fruit 
(2 Cor. viii. 1 ff.). 

We ask finally, how ‘the grace’ is given. On the one hand St Paul 
lays great stress on the fact that it is given ‘freely’ (Eph. ii. 5, 8). 
The whole burthen of his controversy with the Judaizers turned on 
the fact (and here the associations of the Greek word came in to 
enforce his plea) that grace could not be earned (Rom. iv. 4). No 
man could establish a claim on God for it by works of Law. To 
attempt to do so was to do violence toits essential nature (Gal. ii. 21). 
The acceptance of this position by St Peter was the turning point in 
the discussion on circumcision at Jerusalem (Acts xv.11). On the 
other hand, free and world-wide as it is, including all men and 
existing before all time, it is not bestowed and cannot be enjoyed, so 
to speak, promiscuously, It is given and can only be enjoyed in 
Christ. As it is only through our Lord Jesus Christ that we have 
our access to the Father (Rom. v. 2), so it is in ‘the Beloved’ and 
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only in ‘the Beloved’ that we are accepted by Him and enjoy the 
sunshine of His smile (Eph. i. 6). 

And though ‘the grace’ was given us before times eternal it was 
not till it had been manifested by the appearing of Christ Jesus our 
Saviour, bringing death to nought and bringing life and incorruption 
to light through the Gospel, that men could enter into their inheritance 
with the saints in light (2 Tim. i. 9f.). The Incarnation therefore 
and all that is included in it is in St Paul’s view God’s method of 
manifesting His grace to and making it effectual in the hearts of 
men, And St John, in the only passage in which the subject in this 
form comes before him, says the same thing: ‘The Law was given 
through Moses, Grace and Truth made their appearance in the world 
through Jesus Christ’ (Jn i. 17). 


B. ApDpITIONAL NoTE ON oikovopia, otkovdpmos. 


Robinson on i. 10 points out that olxovoueiy and olkovoula came to 
be used ‘ in the most general sense of provision or arrangement.’ So 
Deissm. Fresh Light, p. 246 n., states that olxovoula = document? agree- 
ment or lease, is frequent in Papyri. We find olxovouetcOa of filling 
some priestly office, P. Flind, Pet.ii. 11; and in Ps. oxi. (cxii.) 5 olxo- 
vounoe. Tods Aoyous év xkploe.=He ‘ will guide his words’ or ‘ order his 
affairs.’ olxovduos is used 1 and 2 Kgs (6), Esth. (2) of offices in the 
Royal Household, and St Paul in Rom. xvi. 23 speaks of 6 olxovduos ris 
médews, At the same time St Paul’s language ‘and the words, except 
for 1 Pet. iv. 10 olx. moxldns xdpiros Geo}, which may well be due to 
Pauline influence, are exclusively Paulinein the Epistles) seems to be 
coloured throughout by ref. to the word of the Lord in Lk. xii. 42 ris 
dpa éorly 6 miords olxovduos 6 ppdvimos by Karagrioer 6 KUptos érl Tijs 
Beparrelas aro rod diddvar €v Kaipy 7d orromérpov; (Mt. xxiv. 45 has 
doddos for olxovéduos and olxerelas for Gepawelas). Outside this passage 
the root is found only in Lk. xvi. 1f. in the parable of ‘ the Steward.’ 

olxovéues occurs in his description of the function of Christian 
teachers as olxovduo. yuornplwy Geo 1 Cor. iv. 1 and of the office of 
an éricxoros, Tit. i. 7, ws God olxovduov; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15, wis de? 
év olkw Geot avacrpéder Pat. 

olxovouia occurs six times. Once in quite general terms of his own 
commission to preach the Gospel, 1 Cor. ix. 17 olxovoulay zert- 
orevpat, Once, Col. i. 25, of his special commission to bring the full 
truth to the Gentiles didxovos xara riv olkovoulay Tod Oe0d Thy Sobciody 
pot els buds TAnpwoa Tov Néyov Too Geo. Once, 1 Tim. i. 4, olxovoplay 
Geod ri év rlora of the function that Christian teachers are charged 
to fulfil. 
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The remaining three passages are in Eph. Of these, iii. 2, ri 
olxovoulay ris xdpiros Tod Beod ris SoPelons por eis buds must in the 
light of Col. i. 25 refer to the special oftice conferred on him by the 
grace of God which was given him to communicate to the Gentiles, 
In iii. 9 however, 7% olxovoula rod pvornpiov, the ‘stewardship,’ is 
wider. It belongs to the whole Church, and it includes the mani- 
festation of the manifold wisdom of God rats dpyais kal rais éfovalacs 
év rots érovpavios. In the light of this passage i. 10 els olkovoulay rod 
wiyp. THY Katpdv is best taken as referring to the trust which in the 
fulness of time God purposed to commit to His Church, a stewardship 
of the secret revealed to them, the faithful discharge of which would 
issue in ‘summing up all things in Christ.’ 

There is no need therefore to eliminate the full sense of steward- 
ship from any of these passages. And taken together they make a 
strong case in favour of the suggestion put forward above that 
St Paul’s thinking on the subject was deeply coloured by Lk, xii. 42, 


C. AppirionaL Note oN 10 afua rod xpicrod. 


References to the ‘ Blood’ of Christ, apart from the passages where 
it denotes simply the guilt of His murderers (Mt. xxvii. 4, 6, 24, 25; 
Acts v. 28) are rare in the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts, In the 
Gospels they are found only in connexion with the Eucharistic Cup. 

Mk xiv. 24, rodré éorw 7d alud pov Tijs diabijxys rd exxuvyduevor Urep 
Tow. 

Mt. xxvi. 28, rodro ydp éorw 7d alud mov Tis diadyKns 7d wept modo 
éxxuvvduevov els dperw auaprias. 

Lk, xxii. 20 [rodro 7d wornpioy 7% Kawh Siabaxn év To aluarl pov, 7d 
imep buy éxxurvduevor |]. 

In Acts the only reference is in St Paul’s speech at Miletus (xx, 28) 
Tip éx. rT. 0. qv wepremorjocaro dia Tov alparos Tov ldiov. 

In St Paul’s Epistles we have three Eucharistic references ; 

1 Cor. x. 16, 1d worhptoy Tis evroyias 6 evAOYoUMEY OvXl KoWwwrla éorly 
Tov aluaros Tov xpiorod ; 

1 Cor. xi. 25, rodro 7d moripiov 4 Kawi diabijKn €orly év rw eu aluart, 
cf. 27, rod aluaros rod xupiov. 

The word occurs besides (outside Eph.) only in Rom, iii. 25, 
tacrhpiov...v T@ abrod aiuart, Rom. v. 9 dixatwOdvres viv év 7H aivare 
avrod, and Col. i. 20, elpnvorojoas dia Tob aluaros rol cravpod avrod. 

In Eph. i. 7, His Blood is the means of our redemption. 
In Eph. ii. 13, the Gentiles have been brought near to God év rg 
aiuare TOU xpigToU. 
EPH. H 
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In 1 Pet. i. 2, ‘the sprinkling of the Blood of Jesus Christ,’ the 
reference is primarily to the Blood of the Covenant, and in i. 19, 
€hurpdOnre...ryly aluare ws duvod duduov kal domldov Xpiorod, the 
Blood is the price of redemption. 

In Apoe, i, 5, where the true reading is r@ dyaravre pas kal NioavTe 
qmas ex Tv duapridy dv TO alvare avrod, and in v. 9, 7ybpacas TH Oew 
év 7@ alyarl cov, the Blood is once more regarded as @ ransom by 
which we are freed from the bondage of sin or the purchase money by 
which we are acquired as a possession for God. 

In Apoc. vii. 14 (cf. xix. 18) we read of robes washed and made white 
in the Blood of the Lamb, where the Blood cleanses, In Apoc. xii. 11 
victory over the Accuser is won && 7d alua Tod dpvlov kal 51a Tov Adyov 
Tis papruplas avToy. 

In the Gospel and Epistles of St John ‘the Blood’ is mentioned 
only in vi. 53—56 as our true and necessary drink, in 1 Jni. 7 as 
cleansing from all sin those who walk in the light, and in connexion 
with the piercing of our Lord’s side xix. 34 and 1 Jn v. 6—8, In 
this last passage we are reminded that Jesus Christ came 4 téaros 
kal aluaros ..ovx év To Bare wdvov GN év TQ dari cal dv rH aluari, and 
that ‘the Blood’ (apparently in the Eucharist) is united in one three- 
fold testimony with ‘ the Water’ and ‘ the Spirit.’ 

In the Epistle to ‘the Hebrews’ light is drawn from various aspects 
of the use of blood in O.T. ritual: (1) in ix, 12—14 from the use of 
blood on the Day of Atonement at the first entry of the High Priest 
into the Holy of Holies with the blood of the bullock that was the 
appointed offering for his own sins: (2) in ix. 18—20 from the use 
of blood at the institution of the Covenant on Sinai: (3) vv. 21—28 
from its use in cleansing the Tabernacle and its furniture, both at 
their initial consecration and on the Day of Atonement. In the 
application, ix. 12, Jesus as our High Priest is said (4) to have 
entered in once for all into the sanctuary dia ro00 ldlov aluaros, alwviay 
AUTpwow evpduevos: (5) we are assured in v. 14 of the power of the 
blood of Christ 6s 6:4 mvevuaros alwvlov éavrdv mpooiveyKer Guwpov TO 
Gew, to cleanse our consciences from dead works, as the water of 
separation had cleansed men defiled by contact with a dead body, to 
make us fit to take our part in the service of the living God. We 
are accordingly urged (6) (x. 19) to use the right of entry into the 
heavenly sanctuary, which is ours év r@ aluats "Incod. We are 
warned (7) of the danger of neglecting the obligations which we have 
incurred through the blood of the Covenant, whereby (év 3) we were 
sanctified (x. 29), or as it is called (8) in xii. 24, the blood of sprinkling, 
In xiii, 12 (9) Jesus is said to have sanctified the people after the 
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pattern of the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement da rod ldlov 
aluaros, and in xiii. 20, (10) the God of peace brought again from 
the dead the great Shepherd of the sheep, év aluari diabijxys alwvlov. 

The ideas connected with ‘the Blood’ in these passages may all 
(except perhaps the victory over the Accuser in Apoc. xii.11) be traced 
back to the two Words of the Lord (1) with regard to the giving of his 
life (yvx} which had its seat in the blood) as a ‘ransom,’ and (2) with 
regard to the Cup at the Last Supper as containing the ‘ Blood of the 
Covenant,’ blood which was being shed on bebalf of many for remis- 
sion of sins. The use would not naturally have arisen from the 
historical fact apart from the interpreting words, for ‘shedding of 
blood’ is not a characteristic feature of death by crucifixion, and 
the incident recorded in Jn xix. 34 does not seem to have been part 
of the earliest popular teaching. 

The ideas associated with the use of the word in these passages 
fall into three groups: 

1. Ideas connected with the thought of ‘ Ransom’ including 
(a) deliverance from the power of sin and death, (b) purchase for 
God’s own possession ; 

2. Ideas of cleansing from defilement, and fitting for communion 
with God including propitiation and forgiveness of sins: 

3. Ideas connected with the institution of a Covenant. 

These last, as expounded in the Epistle to the Hebrews, really 
include the first two sets of ideas. For ‘the Blood of the Covenant * 
on the one hand sanctifies those who partake in it and marks them 
as belonging to God, and on the other brings them into living union 
and communion with Him. And the Day of Atonement was in effect 
a yearly renewal of the Covenant which had on man’s side been 
violated by definite acts of transgression. 

The symbolism has its roots far back in primitive religious insti- 
tutions which we might have been inclined to despise as altogether 
childish, gross and barbarous; but which were taken up and purified 
for the service of God in the Old Covenant, and received their final 
consecration at the hands of our Lord Himself in the central rite of 
the New. 


D. AppitionaL Nove ON o zatnp tis do€ns. 


Whatever manifests the presence of God among men and reveals 
His character and power is spoken of in the Bible as His glory. The 
Psalmist (xix. 1) tells us that ‘the Heavens declare the glory of God.’ 
And St Paul (1 Cor. xi. 7) calls man, made ‘in the image of God’ as 
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the culminating point of God’s revelation of Himself in creation, ‘the 
glory of God.’ 

Again the same glory appears, if we may 80 speak, in a more 
concentrated form in the great crises in history and in supernatural 
visions. The whole course of events that marked the deliverance 
from Egypt, and the guidance and support and discipline of Israel 
in their wanderings in the wilderness, and especially the cloud that 
abode over the Tabernacle and appeared at the consecration of 
Solomon’s Temple (the Shechinah), are regarded as manifestations 
of the glory of the Lorp. See Ex. xvi. 7, xxiv. 16, xl. 34; Lev. ix. 6; 
Nu. xiv. 10; 1 Ki. viii. 11. 

So, too, the vision. of God granted to Ezekiel (i, 28, iii. 23, &c.) is 
called His glory. 

In these as in all manifestations there are two elements to be 
considered. There is the object, or person, or event, or vision which 
constitutes the vehicle of the Divine manifestation, and there are the 
recipients to whom the revelation is granted, who are responsible for 
recognizing it and referring it to its true source, and who by so 
assimilating it are taken up into and become part of it for others. 
In the O.T. Israel is chosen to receive the revelation through the 
events of their national history and the visions of their Prophets, 
though from the first this limitation is regarded as temporary, and the 
day is foretold when the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

One form of this manifestation, through the Shechinah, was ac- 
companied by physical radiance (cf. Lk. ii. 9), and the transforming 
effect of communion with God through His revelation of Himself was 
shown by the shining of Moses’ face when he returned from the 
tabernacle (Ex. xxxiv. 29f.). Again, God’s choice of the Nation and 
the form under which He revealed Himself to them was ‘their glory,’ 
which they were continually tempted to exchange for the sensual de- 
lights of the idolatries of the nations round about them (Ps. evi. 20; 
Jer, ii. 11). 

It is not surprising therefore that, in the vision of the coming 
restoration which came through the second Isaiah to the exiles in 
Babylon, the thought of ‘the glory of the Lorp’ recurs again and 
again from many sides. The restoration itself is heralded by the 
proclamation of a fresh manifestation of the glory (xl. 5) in the sight 
of the whole world. Jehovah refuses to allow any rival powers to 
take the credit of the deliverance and rob Him of His glory (xlii. 8, 
xlviii. 11). He has created those that bear His name for His own 
glory and He will glorify Himself in Israel (xliii. 7, xlix. 3). In this 
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glory Israel is to share (xlvi. 13), and in the end to be herself glorified 
(lv. 5) as the result of vicarious sufferings (lii, 18, LXX.). The 
restored Zion shall be radiant throughout (lx. 2, &c.) with the 
glory. And the nations shall recognize it and acknowledge its source 
(ixvi. 18 f.). 

In N.T. the use of dé¢a in the Synoptists is confined for the most 
part to the glory of the Son of God at His appearing (e.g. Mt. xvi. 
27, xix. 28, xxiv. 30, xxv. 31). In St Luke, however, ii. 9 recalls the 
Shechinah, as does the account of the Transfiguration ix. 31f.; cf. 
2 Pet. i. 17. In the song of Symeon, ii. 32, is an echo of Is. xlvi. 13. 

In LE. xxiv. 26 we have the first hint that the Resurrection was in 
itself an entrance into ‘ glory,’ cf. 1 Pet. i. 11. 

In Acts there is only one passage to consider, but that is most 
instructive. St Stephen is on his defence for having declared the 
coming destruction of the Temple. He proceeds to describe the 
history of God’s manifestations of Himself to Abraham and his seed 
in Mesopotamia, Canaan, Egypt, Sinai and throughout the wandering 
in the wilderness until the consecration of Solomon’s Temple. His 
opening phrase, describing the God who had in every place been 
manifesting His presence to and with His people, is ‘the God of the 
Glory,’ and it is striking to notice that the historian records (vii. 55), 
that as the martyr was dying he saw ‘the glory of God and Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God.’ 

In St Paul the word has a wide range. It includes the revelation 
which God has given of Himself to all men in creation (Rom, i, 23), 
and in man (1 Cor. xi. 7; cf. Rom. iii. 23), the special manifestation 
to Israel (Rom. ix. 4; cf. 2 Cor. iii. 7 ff.), which culminated in ‘the 
illumination of the knowledge of the glory of Gop in the face of 
Christ’ (2 Cor. iv. 6); and looks forward (2 Thes. i. 10=Is. xlix. 3) 
to a final manifestation ‘when He is to come to be glorified in 
His saints.’ Meanwhile He is already clothed in the body of the 
glory (Phil. iii. 21, ef. 1 Tim. iii. 16). This glory we are called 
to share (1 Thes. ii. 12), not only in the future (Rom. viii. 18; 2 Cor, 
iv. 17; Col. iii, 4; 2 Tim. ii. 10), but also in the present (2 Cor. 
iii. 8ff.), The whole of this last passage is worth careful examination 
from this point of view. ‘Glory,’ expressed in material radiance, was 
a transitory accompaniment of the Old Covenant. In the New the 
glory is no longer material, but it is all the more real and abiding. 
Every Christian is called to abide in direct communion with his 
Lord through the Spirit. The being of the believer is a mirror which 
by a vital process takes into itself the image it reflects and is per- 
manently and growingly transfigured ‘from glory to glory,’ after the 
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likeness of the image presented to him, owing to the sovereign power 
of the Spirit by which he is possessed. 

St Paul goes on to analyse the causes of the success and failure of 
the Gospel message by a further application of the figure of the vail. 
The Gospel is bright with the glory of Christ, who is the image of 
God, His representation in such form as our human faculties can 
apprehend (ef. the connexion of image and glory in 1 Cor. xi. 7). 
The minds of the unbelievers have been blinded by the god of this 
world so that this glory is not perceived by them. On the other hand 
the preachers of the Gospel had found the darkness in their hearts 
dissipated, as the darkness of the world had been by His creative 
Fiat, with the light which radiated from the knowledge of the glory 
of Gop in the face of Christ. 

In this passage there is no doubt that Christ is regarded as the 
direct spiritual antitype of the Shechinah, shining with the bright- 
ness of the presence of God in Him, and perfectly revealing and 
representing Him; and the life of a Christian lived in communion 
with Him is regarded as glowing with the same spiritual radiance, 
as being evermore in its measure a witness and a vehicle of the 
Divine Presence in the world, though the full ‘ weight of glory’ can 
only be revealed in the Resurrection body (2 Cor. iv. 16; Rom. viii. 
18, 21), and the emancipation of the creation from the bondage of 
corruption will be consummated by the glory of the children of Gon, 
that revelation of their perfected sonship for which the earnest 
expectation of creation waits (Rom. viii. 19—23; ef. 2 Cor. iii. 17). 
Well therefore may St Paul define the Gospel entrusted to him as 
‘the gospel of the glory of the Blessed God’ (1 Tim. i. 11), and 
speak of the wisdom of God revealed in it, as designed before the 
ages for ‘the glory’ of those who should be admitted into its secret, 
even though ‘the rulers of this age’ were incapable of appreciating 
either the wisdom or the glory, as they showed by crucifying ‘the 
Lord of the glory’ 1 Cor. ii. 8 (cf. Mt. xi, 25 ff.; Is. lili, 2f.) Not 
because the knowledge of the secret hidden from others would 
constitute an external and exclusive badge of distinction on which 
those to whom it is revealed could pride themselves, but because the 
revelation must so transfigure them as to make them in their turn a 
spring of light and life for the world. 

We can understand therefore why ‘the glory’ is so constantly in 
St Paul’s mind associated with ‘wealth’ (Rom. ix. 23; Col. i. 27; 
Eph. i. 18, iii. 16), To share in it must be the richest endowment a 
man can receive, We can understand also why St Paul should 
regard it as a source of spiritual power (Col. i. 11; Eph. iii. 16), 
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There remains the remarkable phrase ‘the Father of the Glory’ 
which has been the starting point of this long enquiry. We have 
seen that in 2 Cor. iii. 17 ff., St Paul declares that ‘ the Glory of the 
Lorp’ is revealed to us directly in Jesus Christ. He speaks of Him 
there (iv. 4), as he does also in Col. i. 15, as the Image of God: and 
with him the thoughts of ‘Image’ and ‘Glory’ are correlative 
(1 Cor. xi. 7; cf. Rom. viii. 29 where cuppudpqous rijs elxdvos prepares 
the way for édéfacev v. 30). The question is whether here he goes a 
step further and uses 7 dééa as a title for our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
parallelism with ‘the God of our Lord Jesus Christ’ suggests it, and 
the interpretation is at least as old as Origen (J.T.S. 1. p. 398). 

There is no doubt a great deal to be said in favour of this view. 
In O.T. ‘the Glory’ stands from time to time in parallelism with 
‘the Name’ of the Lorp (Is. lix. 19; Ps. viii. 2) and like ‘ the 
Name’ and ‘the Word’ and ‘the Wisdom’ (though not in quite so 
marked a degree) ‘the Glory’ is on its way to personification, if it has 
not completely attained it. In N.T. St Peter in a remarkable phrase 
(1 Pet. iv. 14 * The Spirit of the Glory and the Spirit of God’ 7rd rijs 
dééns kal 7d Tod Geod mvedua) co-ordinates ‘the Glory’ with ‘ Gop.’ 
There are also two passages of considerable difficulty St James ii. 1, 
riw wlorw Tov Kuplov nuwy 'Inood Xpeorod ris S6Ens and Tit. ii. 13, ri 
pakaplay édrida kal émipdveray Tis dbgns TOU peyddou Geov Kal cwrijpos 
jay "Inood Xpicrod, in which it is at least possible that the solution 
is to be found in taking ris dofys as in apposition to "Incod Xpiorod. 
There is therefore evidence, not indeed conclusive, but coming from 
» variety of sources, that such a title even though unfamiliar would 
not be unintelligible. 

At the same time the recurrence of the word in the context (vv. 12, 
14, 18) and the analogy of the closely parallel phrase 6 eds ris 
dééns (Acts vii. 2) show that the title, if it be a title, implies a range 
of activity no whit less universal than the title Logos itself. The 
manifestation of ‘the Glory’ in the Incarnation is, as the writer to 
the Hebrews calls it, ‘an effulgence,’ a flashing forth of the same 
Divine Glory with which the whole of nature, and the whole of life, 
and in a special degree the whole Church is charged, and of which 
‘the half has not yet been told us,’ even though we know that all we 
have yet to learn will only tell us more of Him, in whom it shone 
and shines with unclouded brilliance, and of the Father that sent 
Him. 

If this view be rejected, rijs 56éns must be regarded as an attribute, 
or perhaps better, as the characteristic possession of the Father, =the 
Father to whom all the glory, wherever it is discerned, belongs, from 
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whom it springs, of whom it testifies. Cf. 6 rarhp trav olxripywy 2 Cor. 
1,3; 6 warnp ruv dutwr, Ja. i. 17. 

It will be well to complete this study by a brief account of the 
usage of the other writers in the N.T. Reference has just been made 
to the one most remarkable instance of the use of 7 6éfa in St James. 
It occurs (ii. 1) as an introduction to an appeal against ‘respect of 
persons’ in Christian congregations, and specifically against con- 
forming to the worldly estimate of wealth. ‘The faith of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Glory’ is felt by the writer to supply a measure of 
‘values,’ which should make consideration shown to a rich man, 
because he is rich, and contempt for a poor man, because he is poor, 
impossible. 

In Jude 24 the reference is to the Parousia, 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the chief passage i. 3, dv dratyacua 
Tis SbEns Kal xapaxrhp rhs Urocrdcews alrod, has already been referred 
to. It will be enough here to note the substantial character of 7 d6ta 
(implied by its parallelism with ris trocrdcews), and to remark that 
the two elements of the description correspond in the reverse order to 
the Pauline combination of elxwv cai dbéa. 

The other relevant passage in this Epistle is based on the interpreta- 
tion of Psalm viii.; Hebr. ii. 7,9,10, The Psalmist has seen a vision of 
man clothed with the Divine Attributes of glory and honour (see H. 
on 1 Pet. i. 7). The writer of the Epistle sees the first step towards 
the realization of this vision in the exaltation of Jesus ‘ owing to the 
suffering of death’ that He may taste death for every man, and in 
view of the Divinely appointed goal, ‘as bringing many sons to glory,’ 
he finds a Divine fitness in the appointed path of suffering by which 
the Leader was perfected. Here we find (as in Lk. xxiv. 26, &c.) the 
present glory of the Messiah brought into direct relation to His 
earthly humiliation and sufferings, and regarded, as so often in 
St Paul, as the measure of the hope in store for mankind as a whole. 

In 1 Peter the passages are many, and as Dr Hort’s notes show, 
full of significance. 

i, 7. ‘That the proof (or crucible) of your faith might be found 
unto praise and glory and honour at the revelation of Jesus Christ.’ 

Here primarily the words refer to the glory granted to men, though 
the glory redounding to God is not excluded. 

i, 8. ‘On whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory’ (dedotacpéry). 

Here the word marks ‘ the entrance of an unearthly element’ into the 
present joy of the persecuted. Hort compares Acts iii. 13, édbEacev 
rov maida and Is. lii. 13. 
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i,11. 7a els Xpordv wa@huara xal ras wera Tada Sdtas. 

The various prophetic foreshadowings of the glory into which the 
Messiah should enter by suffering. 

i. 21. ‘God who raised Him from the dead and gave Him glory.’ 

These two passages carry out the idea of Lk. xxiv. 26. 

iv. 13, 14, Kad xowwvetre rols rod Xpicrob wadhjacw yalpere tva 
kal év Ty droxahiwWer ris dbEns avrod xapire dyadkwueva. el dverditere 
év édvéuart Xpiocrov, waxdpio, Sti 7d THs SdEns xal 7d Tod Oeod wveiua ep’ 
buds dvaraverat. 

Here, as in the three passages that remain, the primary reference 
is to the glory of the Parousia in which those who have endured 
persecution are to share, But the thought of a foretaste of glory 
even in the present is not excluded, cf. H. on i, 8, ‘Although no word 
has a more conspicuous place in the imagery by which the future is 
foreshadowed to us than “glory,” yet there is an earnest of ‘‘ glory” 
here as of other heavenly things.’ 

The passages that remain are: v. 1, ris medAovons dmoxadirrerBat 
bégns Kowwvds. V. 4. Komuetofe Tov duapdvtivoy tis ddEns orépavov. 
v. 10. 6 xadécas twas els riv aidviov adrod dbtav év Xpcrw ddlyov 
radivras altos Karapricat. 

Throughout the Epistle it will be noticed that the two threads of 
suffering and glory for the Christian as for the Christ are intertwined 
and the glory is appreciable even now. 

In the Apocalypse the chief, if not the only, passage for notice is in 
the description of the new Jerusalem (xxi, 11. 23), which is seen in 
fulfilment of the foreshadowing in Is. lviii. 8, lx. 1 ff. as radiant even 
now with the glory of God, full of light itself within, ‘for the glory of 
Gop gave light to it,’ and shining into the world around, ‘for the 
nations walk by her light and the kings of the nations bring their 
glory into her.’ 

In the Gospel of St John défa and dofé{w have a prominent place. 
In the words of the Lord there is first a marked contrast between ‘the 
glory that comes from men and the glory that comes from the only 
God’ (v. 44), and between a teacher who seeks his own glory and one 
who seeks the glory of Him that sent him. 

Then there is a resolute assertion of a glory that is His own by the 
Father’s gift (viii. 54), which becomes more confident as the shadows 
deepen (xii, 23, xiii. 31), and a clear conviction that the glory of the 
Father is bound up with His own, both in the events of His earthly 
ministry (xi. 4) and in the faithfulness and fruitfulness of His Church 
(xiv. 13, xv. 8) as the result both of the Ascension and of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit (xvi. 14). 
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Of the deepest interest are the references to His own glory in the 
Great Intercession, xvii. 1—5, where He prays for a restoration of 
the glory which He had before the world was, that He may glorify 
His Father, and intercedes for His own (v. 10), for ‘I have been 
glorified in them,’ and bestows (v. 22) His glory. on them that they 
may be one, and that the world may know His relation to the 
Father, and pleads (v. 24) that His disciples may enjoy uninterrupted 
communion with Him, that ‘they may behold my glory which thou 
hast given me, because thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world.’ 

The Evangelist, though he speaks of a time when Jesus was ‘not 
yet glorified’ in the sense in which during His ministry the Lord 
Himself spoke of a glory to come, yet claims on looking back over the 
whole of the experience of the first Disciples (i. 14), that when ‘the 
Word became flesh and tabernacled among’ them they had ‘ beheld 
His glory, the glory as of an only begotten from a Father, full of 
grace and truth.’ And he claims that Isaiah also had seen His glory 
and spake of Him (xii. 41). 


E. Appitionat Nore on mAnpwpa. 


mdnpbw (I ‘fill’ or ‘ fulfil’) and Asjpwua (‘ fulness’ or ‘ fulfilment’) 
hold an important place in the vocabulary of Eph. (rA7jpwya, i. 10, 
23, iii. 19, iv. 13; wdnpdw iv. 10, v. 18) and Col. (aAxjpwya i. 19, ii, 9; 
mwrnpdw i. 9, 25, ii. 10; cf. dvravamdnpéw i, 24). wAypdw is a word with 
a wide range of meaning springing from the root idea of ‘filling.’ In 
N.T., as L. pointed out, the predominant sense is that of ‘ fulfilling,’ 
‘completing,’ ‘ perfecting.’ 

The termination -yar- expresses (see R.) ‘ the result of the agency 
of the corresponding verb,’ so wAjpwua=the result of filling or 
fulfilling, i.e. either abstract, ‘fulness’ (as contrasted with ‘emptiness’ 
or ‘hollowness’), ‘ fulfilment,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘perfection’ (as con- 
trasted with ‘deficiency,’ ‘ imperfection,’ or ‘immaturity’), or concrete, 
‘the total contents of anything,’ varying of course in meaning with the 
measure to be filled and with the nature of the contents, e.g. ‘the 
crew’ or ‘the cargo’ of a ship, ‘the sum total’ of an account. 

In some cases the meaning of the substantive in particular phrases 
in N.T. is defined by the occurrence of parallel phrases in which the 
verb takes the place of the substantive, e.g, Eph. i. 10, 7d mArjpwua 
Trav xatpiv (cf. Gal. iv. 4,76 wd. rod xpévov) corresponds exactly to 
memAjpwrat 6 karpos in Mk. i. 15 (cf. Acts ii. 1, év 7G cuvwdAnpodabat Ti 
He. T. wevrnxdorns). Here the thought is that of the filling up of an 
appointed measure of time. As the measure is fixed by Gop the 
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phrase may no doubt suggest the further thought of ‘ ripeness ’ or 
‘ maturity’ of time. 

Again 7d mdijpwua rav é6vdv, Rom. xi, 25 (cf. Apoc. vi. 11 éws 
mAnpwhGow Kai ot civdovdo x.7.d.) suggests the attainment of a total 
which is complete, either absolutely, or relatively to the Divine 
purpose. 

But here no doubt more is implied than the bare attainment of 
numerical completeness. The efficiency of a living organism depends 
on the harmonious development of all its parts. And no one part 
can attain its own individual perfection until the whole of which it 
is a part is complete, so we find (Heb. xi. 40, Wa uh xwpls qudv 
rerewwOGow) that the O.T. saints are waiting for their own perfecting 
till the whole~sum is complete, 

In Rom, xi. 12, 7d rAjpwyua abrdy, i.e. of Israel, expresses the com- 
plete correspondence of the nation as a whole with the Divine ideal, 
and is contrasted with 76 wapdrrwya and rd Arrnua. 

Another suggestive series of parallels may be quoted in illustration 
of Rom. xiii. 10, rAjpwua ody véuou 7% dydrrn. 

In Mt. v. 17 we read uh voulonre bri HAOov KaradOoae Tov vdpov 
7 Tods mpophras * ox WAOov Karaddoat adda wAnpGoa. Our Lord is 
describing the relation of His teaching to the Law as ‘ fulfilment’ not 
abolition. The rest of the chapter illustrates from many sides the 
kind of ‘ fulfilment’ intended. 

Enactments prohibiting wrong courses of action are ‘ fulfilled’ by 
new commandments prescribing « careful watch over hidden springs 
of thought and motive. Institutions adapted to imperfect moral 
conditions are revised in the light of their ideal. Ideals, belonging to 
the organization and protection of exclusive national life appropriate 
to the revelation of Jehovah as the God of Israel, are brought into 
relation with the world-embracing spirit required by the revelation 
of the All Father, Here therefore the ‘fulfilment’ referred to implies 
such a development in outward expression as to bring out the inmost 
meaning and purpose of the Law. 

In a later verse in the same sermon we read, after the command to 
do to others as we would that they should do to us, ‘ This is the 
Law and the Prophets.’ Again in Mt. xxii. 40, after the recital of the 
commandments to loye God and to love our neighbour as ourselves, 
we read ‘on these two commandments hangeth the whole law and the 
prophets,’ In close harmony, if not in direct dependence on these 
words of the Lord, we read in Gal, v, 14, 6 yap mas vébpos év évl M6yw 
rem\hpwra v Te Ayarjoers TOV WANoiov gou ws geavréy. In Rom, xiii. 9 
we are told that all the commandments of the second table are ‘ headed 
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up’ (dvaxepadaodra) in the same ‘sovereign enactment’ (Ja. ii. 8) and 
then follows (v. 10) 7 dydrn r~ TAHLOV KaKdy OUK épydferac* MAHpwma 
ovv vouov 4 dydrn. Love, that is, is rAjpwua vouov because it includes 
and consummates the whole. For a man who loves will not only 
respect all his neighbour’s rights and so keep the letter of the Law, 
he will embody its spirit, and give perfect expression to its informing 
idea. 

In connexion with the fulfilment of the Law it is natural to take 
the fulfilment of the Scriptures and the fulfilment of Prophecy, of 
which our Lord speaks on various occasions in relation to particular 
events in His own life, especially in relation to the Passion, Lk. iv. 21, 
xxiv. 44; Mk xiv. 49=Mt. xxvi. 54, 56; Jn xiii. 18, xv. 25, xvii. 12; 
cf, Mt, xiii, 14. Here the thought would seem to be that the principle 
expressed in the Scripture, which recorded some typical experience or 
inspired premonition of Prophet or Psalmist, found its perfect expres- 
sion and embodiment in the different elements in our Lord’s earthly 
experience. In each of these cases, however, it is perhaps worth 
notice that we have the verb and not the substantive. 

The idea of ‘ fulfilment,’ thus suggested in relation to the Law and 
the Prophets, is of great help when we pass on to consider what 
St Paul means when he speaks of the Church as ‘ the fulfilment’ of 
Christ, and of Christ as being in some sense ‘ fulfilled’ in respect of 
everything in all men, Eph. i. 23. 

He has just called the Church ‘ the Body of Christ,’ implying that 
the Church stands to her Ascended Lord and Head in the same 
relation in which our bodies stand to ourselves, or, to use the figure 
supplied by our Lord Himself, in the relation in which the several 
parts of the vine, the stem, branches, tendrils, leaves and fruit stand 
to the informing life, to which the name Vine rightly belongs. As 
the tree grows it unfolds more and more the hidden capacities of the 
life which it embodies. The branches fulfil the vine by giving it ever 
more and more complete expression. 

In iv. 13, wéxpe xaravriowmer ol wdvres...els uérpov prxlas rod wAypw- 
patos To0 Xpicrod, rd wAnpwua tod Xpicrod supplies the norm of 
maturity to which we must each and all attain, whether we regard it 
as ‘ the fulness’ or ‘ completeness’ which is already characteristic of 
the Christ and on which we draw (asin Jni. 16 é« rod wANPWuaTos 
avroo sc. rAnpns Xdptros Kal ddnGeias), or as the perfect expression of 
the Christ which the Church is destined to provide as ini, 23. In 
any case as is shown by the phrase in iv. 10 wa wdnpwdoy ra wdvra, 
‘that He may bring the Universe in every part to its true complete- 
ness,’ our maturity has its source as well as its goal in the Christ. 
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This passage helps to explain the absolute use of wAnpofc@a in 
relation to persons? which seems to be characteristic of this group of 
Epistles ; cf. v. 18 wdnpodcbe év mvetparr, ‘ Attain to your true com- 
pleteness’ by the inspiration of the Spirit, iii. 19 wa mwAnpwOijre els 
wav Td wAjpwua Tod Geos (if this is the true reading) that ‘you may be 
brought to completeness.’ The same state is regarded as already 
ideally attained by the Christian in Christ in Col. ii. 10, éore év air@ 
mwemAnpwuev ot. 

The two last-quoted passages (Eph. iii. 19; Col. ii. 10) bring the 
verb into close connexion with m)Ajpwua in relation no longer with 
Christ but with God. The case is complicated in Eph. iii. 19 by a 
various reading. The most widely supported reading rAnpwéjjre els 
wav rd rrjpwua Tob Geo} may be translated (as R.) ‘up to the measure 
of’ all the completeness which God provides. It may, however, be 
taken, as ‘with a view to’ (and so ‘made contributory to’ W.) ‘all the 
fulness of God.’ The thought then would be that, as Christ finds 
His perfect expression in the Church, so God finds His perfect 
expression in the Universe when brought to perfection in Christ and 
His Church. 

This thought is expressed more concisely in the reading of B, tva 
TAnpwhy way Td wAHpwua Tod Geod. The thought is not easy to parallel 
elsewhere in St Paul. But in him, as in many words of the Lord in 
St John’s Gospel, we are taught that the relation of the Church to 
Christ finds its Antitype in the relation of Christ to God, e.g. 1 Cor. 
iii. 23, xi. 3; cf. Jn vi. 57, x. 14. So the development of thought is 
truly Pauline. 

There remain two exceedingly difficult passages in Col. The 
second of these ii. 9 (SAérere wy Tis buds Eorat 6 svAaywyav dia Tijs 
pirocoplas kal xevjs dwdrys Kara Thy wapddocw Twr avOpwrwy, Kara Ta 
oroxeta TOO Kbopov, Kal ob Kata Xpiordv: Ore év abr@ xaroxel way 7d 
rripwua THis Cedrnros gwuarikas, Kal éoré év abrG@ meTAnpwuevor) must 
clearly be taken in close connexion with the earlier passage i. 19, dr: 
év atriyy edddxnoey wav rd mAijpwua Karokjoa Kal de’ abrod droxarah- 
Adiat Ta wavra els av’rov, elpnvorojoas dia TOU aluaros Tod cravpod 
avrov. 

In both passages it will be observed that wav rd r\7jpwyua is spoken 
of as ‘taking up an abode’ (xaroxeiv) ‘in Christ,’ as a step in the first 
case to an universal reconciliation, and in the second case to our 
attainment of a corresponding ‘ completeness’ in Him. 


1 With this sense of rAnpdw I should connect the two passages 
Col. i. 9 wa TrnpwOijre Thy érlyvwow Tod Gehijuaros, and Phil. i, 11 
remdnpwuévor kaprrov dikacoourgs. 
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In the second case 7d rArjpwua is further defined by the qualifying 
genitive ris Sedrnros, and we have been accustomed in England in 
deference to Lightfoot’s deservedly high authority to carry back the 
same qualification into the first passage and so understand m)\jpwya 
in both passages as connoting ‘the totality of the Divine Nature and 
Attributes,’ and both passages have been regarded in consequence as 
asserting the full and perfect Divinity of Christ, There are, however, 
very serious objections in the way of this interpretation, not least 
from the theological side. For it is surely impossible to regard the 
Godhead of the Incarnate Word, as the phrase so interpreted would 
require us to do, as a quality resident in Him. The Godhead must 
itself constitute the inmost centre of His Pérsonal Being. Whatever rd 
mT\}pwua may be, it must be an endowment of the Word made Flesh. 

We are bound therefore to look elsewhere for a key to the interpre- 
tation of wAjpwua in the Epistle to the Colossians, This key is, 
I believe, supplied by the analysis of the Colossian heresy given 
by Hort in Judaistic Christianity. If he is right, the trouble at 
Colosse was fundamentally Judaistic. The Law of Moses and 
various ceremonial and other ascetic practices were being commended 
to the Gentile Christians, if not now, as earlier among the Galatians, 
as @ condition of acceptance with God, yet as a means of attaining 
spiritual maturity and deeper purification. If this error was to be 
effectively combated, it was essential for St Paul to show that the goal, 
after which they were striving by a specious but fatally misleading 
path, was already attained in Christ. The moral and spiritual com- 
pleteness and perfection, after which they had begun to strive, was 
included in the salvation which Christ had won for them and was 
part of the inheritance of all who realized their vital union with Him. 
In developing this thought the first point to be made clear was that 
(i. 19) by Divine appointment the fulfilment of the Divine Law, i.e. of 
the Divine Purpose for man, and of the Divine Revelation of Himself 
to man, had an abiding home in Christ. St Paul had already told 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. i. 20) that all the promises of God had been 
ratified and substantiated in Christ, ‘év adr@ rd Nal.’ 

The memory of Words of the Lord, declaring e.g. that He had come 
to fulfil the Law and the Prophets, to fulfil all righteousness, or again 
the habit especially in Jewish controversy of claiming that this or 
that type or symbol or prophecy bad been fulfilled in Him, would all 
help to connect the thought of Him with the thought of ‘ fulfilment’ 
in their minds. But more was necessary, if the realization of all 
God’s plans and promises for man in Him was to be grasped effec- 
tively, as a quality imparted by God to Him to be shared by us, 
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That is why St Paul puts the thought into words and speaks expressly 
of ‘all the fulfilment’ as taking up its abode in Him by God’s good 
pleasure. How this came about, or when, he does not say. It may 
have been imparted gradually in the course of His earthly training 
(cf. Lk. ii. 40 éxparacoiro mdnpotvpevoy copia). The term (xaroxjou) 
suggests some special crisis, as the descent of the Holy Spirit at His 
Baptism (Lk. iv. 1 rdjpys mvetparos aylov), or after His triumph over 
death (Mt. xxviii, 18 €648y nor raca etovcla év obpay@ kal él yijs). In 
any case it is an endowment of His Human Nature. The initial 
movement would seem from Col. i. 19 to precede the Crucifixion. 
The consequences abide in the Ascended Christ, ii. 9 xcarouxe?. 

The associations of the thought of ‘indwelling’ would naturally 
lead us to connect the gift with the presence of the Holy Spirit, and it 
is perhaps not fanciful to find in eJdéxnoev an echo of the Voice from 
Heaven that accompanied the bestowal of the Spirit; ef. Jn iii. 34 od 
yap éx wérpov dldwow 7d rvedua. 

For the special needs of the Colossians various elements of this 
completeness needed to be emphasized. They were being carried 
away by the show of learning which their new teachers had brought 
with them. St Paul therefore (ii. 3) takes occasion to remind them 
that in Christ were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 

Again, the purity that they sought was somehow connected both 
with devotion to angels and with a fear of defilement by contact with 
material things. It is, I believe, for this reason that in ii. 9 St Paul 
not only brings ‘the completeness’ in Christ into direct relation to 
ourselves, ‘ ye are completed in Him,’ but also reminds the Colossians 
that this completeness of moral development was that not of Angelic 
Natures but of the Divine, and that it abides in Christ under ‘ bodily’ 
conditions, whether the body is to be regarded as ‘ the body of His 
glory’ or as His Body the Church. It is no disadvantage to this 
interpretation of rA7pwua in the Colossians that, while it approaches 
the thought of ‘fulfilment’ from a characteristically different point 
of view, i.e. in its relation to the person and work of Christ, and not 
as in Eph. in its relation to the being and office of the Church, yet it 
is altogether on the same lines, and supplies a natural foundation on 
which the teaching of Eph. can be built. 
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F. Appitionat Note on évepyeivy AND évepyctoat. 


In the interpretation of i. 11, rod ra mdvra évepyoivros x.7.X., 
everything turns on the question whether évepyeiv can be used by 
St Paul in the active in the sense ‘of imparting energy to,’ or 
‘setting in operation,’ or whether, as Dean Robinson in his valuable 
excursus on évepyeivy maintains, it can only mean ‘to operate’ or 
‘produce a result.” The question is not easy of solution. The fact, 
to which the Dean (after Hort) rightly calls attention, that évepyeiofat 
is always passive in St Paul and means ‘ to be quickened into activity,’ 
ought in itself to be sufficient to keep the door open for a corresponding 
meaning in the active, and the later use of évepyeiv in the sense of 
‘inspiring’ shows latent possibilities in the word, of which its use in 
classical Greek gives no hint, and for which such a meaning in N.T, 
would be a natural preparation. We cannot therefore rule out this 
meaning as a priori inadmissible. Whether the word ever actually 
bears it must be settled by a careful examination of the instances in 
which it occurs. 

Here we are met by a difficulty which threatens to render a defi- 
nite solution unattainable. When God is 6 évepydy the results of 
His working (ra@ évepyrjuara, 1 Cor. xii. 6) are vital forces, and to work 
or produce these is one and the same thing with setting them in 
operation. For instance, in Gal. ili. 5, the phrase évepyav duvduers év 
viv, Which is parallel to 6 ércxopyyav 1d mvedua, does not mean 
‘works miracles,’ but ‘ produces miraculous powers among,’ i.e. ‘im- 
parts miraculous powers to you,’ and this is indistinguishable from 
‘setting them to work.’ Similarly, 1 Cor. xii. 11, after enumerating 
the varieties of spiritual gifts of which the Corinthians had had 
experience, St Paul adds mavra 6é raira évepyet rd & xal rd adrd 
avetua Siatpody ldig éxdorw xadws Bovderat, where again to impart 
the xdpioua and to set it in operation are one and the same thing. 
So also in Phil. ii. 13, 6 évepydv ev dyiv cal rd Oédew Kai ro évepyeiv, 
‘the willing and the working’ are tokens of will and energy in 
operation. There remain only three passages, Col. ii. 12 and the 
two in Eph, i. 11, 19. 

In i, 19 we must remember that ‘His power to usward’ becomes, 
according to ili, 20, a power made operative within us. Our faith is 
from moment to moment the result of the operation of that power, 
and is therefore described in Col, ii. 12 as ‘ the faith of the operation 
of God’ (ricrews ris évepyelas Tod Geo), as being created and sustained 
by it, or, as St Paul says here, we believe xara riw évépyecay where 
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(see Whitaker in loc.) xara ‘suggests the thought of a current whose 
force determines the movement.’ The same passage in Ool. ii, 12 
shows that this faith-creating activity of God was especially displayed 
in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, the characteristic 
effect of the faith being to enable us to share in His risen Life. So 
here the words ww évipynxey &v 7G xpior@ may mean simply ‘ which 
He has exerted in the case of the Christ.’. The preposition ¢éy, 
however, in the light of Col. i. 29 riy evepyouuévny ev éuol and of 
Eph. iii, 20 ri évepyouuevyny év huiv, and the tense of évipynxey suggest 
that St Paul is describing the Christ as having become a centre of 
regenerating force for the universe by virtue of the energy produced or 
set to work by Godin Him. If so, we should find in the phrase another 
instance of the old ambiguity. For évépyea is in any case ‘force at 
work,’ not a mere capacity to produce a result. 

In 1 Cor, xii. 6, 6 52 adrds Oeds 6 évepyav ra wdvra év raow, it is very 
difficult to determine the exact force of ra rdvra év wacw. In the 
context the spiritual powers imparted to Christians (ra mvevparixd) 
have been described first as xaplcpara, free gifts bestowed on in- 
dividuals; as such they are all imparted by the operation of the same 
Spirit; then, in their destination, they are all endowments to be used 
in the service of the same Lord; lastly they are all products of the 
Divine activity, évepyjpara, rd évepyeiv being regarded as the specifically 
Divine attribute. It would seem therefore as if it must import some- 
thing beyond mere activity. We expect to find it in some form 
associated with the putting forth of creative power. But, while ra ravra 
év waow certainly implies that St Paul conceived this Divine activity 
as omnipresent, it gives no clear guidance as to its nature, The 
phrase need not assert more than that it is God who is at work in 
respect of everything in all things. It is, however, more probable in 
the light of v. 11 that 6 évepydv is transitive. In that case ra rdvra 
are all ra mvevuarixad in whomsoever they may be found—God is the 
source of them all—and here again to produce them and to set them 
to work are two aspects of the same act. 

We come back then finally to the passage from which we started 
with no decisive guidance on the purely philological problem, but 
with a clearer grasp of the fact that the Divine working is habitually 
associated in St Paul’s mind with the bestowal of spiritual force, and 
so far prepared to regard it as at least possible that the Universe of 
God’s Creation, the Universe whose end is to be completely summed 
up in the Christ, is no dead mechanism, but instinct throughout (as 
1 Tim. vi. 13 rod (woyovotvros ra wmdvra expressly asserts) with vital 
energies. 
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G. AvpitionaL Note on odpayilerOat, 


St Paul twice in this Epistle speaks of Christians as ‘sealed.’ In 
each case the sealing is with a view to redemption, and the seal is 
the Holy Spirit. In the only other passage (2 Cor. i. 21 f.), in which 
St Paul uses the figure, God is expressly named as fixing the seal. 
It marks out those on whom it is set as in a special sense belonging 
to Him!. 

The reception of the Holy Spirit was normally, as we see from 
Ac. ii. 38, x. 47, xix. 2, connected with Baptism. So that would no 
doubt be the occasion of the sealing. The widespread use of c@payis 
in connexion with Baptism in the second century may be derived 
from St Paul. 

oppayis is indeed found also in relation to initiation into the 
Mysteries, and Harnack (Hist. of Doct. (E. T.) 1. p. 208) suggests 
that this is the source of the subsequent popularity of the term, He 
does not discuss the origin of its use by St Paul. 

There can be little doubt that the associations of the term in 
St Paul’s mind would be Jewish rather than Greek. He uses it 
elsewhere of Circumcision (Ro. iv. 11), and it occurs in two prayers 
in the present Jewish rite of Circumcision. The first of these, already 
quoted by Wetstein in loc., runs as follows: ‘‘ He hath set His seal in 
our flesh, for a sign and demonstration for us and our children for 
ever; that all who see us may perceive, and all of us may know that 
we are the blessed seed of the Lord.” 

The second, which seems to have escaped notice hitherto, has 
further points of contact with Eph. i. 14. 

‘* Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe; who 
hast sanctified the beloved from the womb, and ordained an ordinance 
for his flesh, and sealed his descendants with the sign of the holy 
covenant. Therefore, in reward of this, the living God, who is our 
portion and rock, hath commanded the deliverance of the beloved 


1 It is remarkable that in two of these passages (Eph. i. 13 and 
2 Cor. i. 21) the Holy Spirit is spoken of as ‘earnest’ (dppaSiv) as 
well as ‘seal,’ i.e. as part of the purchase money paid in advance to 
clinch the bargain. For those on whom the seal is set receive this 
‘earnest,’ and must therefore, if the figure is to be pressed, be regarded 
as selling themselves into the service of God as His slaves, or it may 
be as His soldiers, the two classes on whom a seal of personal owner- 
ship was affixed. 
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holy seed of our kindred from the pit, for the sake of the covenant, 
which he hath put in our flesh.” 

Here the seal is expressly els qudpay drodutpdcews, and the thought 
of God as our portion is closely allied to the dppaStv rijs cAnpovoulas 
nuay. So that if the prayer could be traced back so far it would be 
natural to suppose that St Paul’s language was directly moulded by 
it. And in any case the figure is shown to be thoroughly at home in 
a purely Jewish setting, 

The figure is found also in Jewish surroundings in 4 Esdras vi. 5, 
‘before the gatherers of the treasures of faith were sealed,’ v.1l. ‘ before 
the merits of the gatherers,’ etc. 

Here, apart from the uncertainty of the text, the allusion is 
probably to a sealing after the pattern of Ezek. ix. 4. In x. 23, 
however, ‘ Sion’s seal is now sealed up dishonoured,’ it seems at least 
possible that the reference may be to the disregard of the seal of the 
covenant rather than to the loss of power to coin money, 

In Apoe. vii. 2 ff. the sealing of the servants of God on their 
foreheads is meant to recall Ezek. ix. 4, and is a symbol for baptism. 
It would have special point if the baptized were already signed with 
chrism on the foreheads with the sign of the Cross. The mark in 
Ezekiel, the letter Tau, was itself suggestive of a Cross (Barnab. ix.), 
and in the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles cppayls is constantly used 
of the sign of the Cross made with oil in baptism. See Bonnet’s 
Index ogparyis, oppuyifw, Edavos, besides the passages quoted by L. and 
Harnack on 2 Clem. vii., and by Ryle and James on Ps. Sol. ii. 6. 

The sealing is in any case, as we see from Apoc, xiv, 1, in some 
sense the writing of the name of the Lamb and of His Father on their 
foreheads; and 1 Jn ii. 20 xploua éxere dro Tod aylov (see W. in loc.) 
must refer to the spiritual reality figured by, even if it is not a direct 
allusion to, an established element in the outward rite. 

This community of usage is a further link between the author of 
the Apocalypse and the Epistle to the Ephesians (see p. lxxxvii.), 


I have to thank Mr Israel Abrahams, the University Reader in 
Rabbinic, for the following note. 

‘*The passage to which you refer cannot be exactly dated, but it is 
certainly very old. 

‘*Tt is an anonymous baraitha, to give it its technical description; 
the sayings so described belong to the Tannaim, and are certainly not 
later than the end of the second century. They may well go back to 
the first century, many of them do. 

‘‘The passage ‘ Blessed art thou...who hast sanctified the beloved 
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from the womb.,.and didst seal his offspring,’ ete., occurs in the 
Tosephta, Berachoth vii. 12—13, Talmud, tractate Sabbath, fol. 137 b, 
tractate Menahoth, fol. 53. 

‘« «The beloved’ is variously interpreted by the Jewish commentators 
of Abraham and of Isaac.” 

How well established the use of the word seal was with regard to 
circumcision is seen by its use in the grace after meals: 

‘©We thank thee, O Lord our God, because thou didst give as an 
heritage unto our fathers a desirable, good and ample land...as well 
as for thy covenant which thou hast sealed in our flesh,” ete. 

This (Talmud, tractate Berachoth 48 b) also goes back to the 
Tannaistic age, but it is not easy to say at what part of the period 
between say 50—150 a.p. 


H. AppitionaLt Note on 6 yptords, 


It is difficult to define precisely the difference made by the presence 
or absence of the article with ypiords. Roughly speaking Xporés is 
@ proper name, individual and personal, 6 xpiords is official and so 
to speak generic. 

At times 6 xpirrds includes the whole body of the Church, the Head 
and His members regarded as one living organism. The clearest 
example of this use is to be found in 1 Cor. xii, 12, and, if we accept 
the punctuation of WH., in 1 Cor. i. 13. It is parallel to the con- 
stant personification of Israel in the Psalms and in the Prophets, 
and perhaps even more closely to the varying connotations of ‘The 
servant of the Lord’ in Isaiah. This inclusive use of the term cannot 
however be found in all cases when xpiords has the article, apart 
from the cases in which 70% ypieroi is dependent on another substantive 
which also has the article—e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 15, where we have ra pédn 
Tov xpicrod side by side with uédn Xpicrod. 

Something of the difference can be felt, if we contrast the cases in 
which we find é¢v Xporg (Eph. i. 3, iv. 32) with the cases in which we 
find év r@ xpeor@ (i. 10,12, 20, ii. 5 v.1.). Ini.3, iv. 32, God in Christ 
blessed and forgave us. In i, 12 we in the Christ, as members of His 
body, had hope beforetime, In ii. 5 God quickened us together with 
Christ as united in one body in Him. In i. 10 God’s plan is to 
sum up the universe ‘in the Christ,’ every element finding its true 
place in organic connexion with Him. In i, 20 ‘the Christ’ has 
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become by virtue of His office the source of spiritual energy for the 
universe, 


It must however be confessed that the distinction cannot always be 
pressed. 

For some reason 6 ypords is relatively much more frequent in 
Ephesians than in any other Epistle. 


I, AppitrronaL Nore 


On THE Source or St Pavw’s TEACHING WITH REGARD TO THE PLACE 
OF THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH AMONG THE OBJECTS OF THE 
Passion. 


When we look into St Paul’s language in Eph. ii. 15, we find him 
ascribing a central place among the objects of the Lord’s death upon 
the Cross to the restoration of unity between the divided races of 
men, The quiet assurance with which he makes his statement may 
easily blind us to the wonder of the fact that he should be in a 
position to make any statement at all on such u subject. Yet here 
itis. How are we to account for it? 

Did St Paul find in the union which he saw consummating itsclf 
before his eyes presumptive evidence of an antecedent purpose? 
But he had struggled for the unity before it could be said in any 
sense to have established itself. His belief in it preceded the external 
evidence. 

His whole Gospel came to him from the revelation of Jesus Christ 
which he received on the way to Damascus, and was developed by 
meditating directly on the significance of the Person and acts of Him 
who had made Himself known to him. Christian unity is vitally 
connected with all St Paul’s characteristic doctrines, especially with 
the ruling conception év xpiorg. Was his conviction as to our Lord’s 
relation to the unity of the Church w deduction from this primary 
truth? If it had been, could he have put it forward so confidently ? 

In other cases he was in the habit of checking and confirming his 
intuitions of spiritual truth by reference to O.T., no doubt continually 
finding unsuspected depths in the inspired words as he re-interpreted 
them in the light of the Gospel that had come to him. In one sense 
the unity of the Kingdom of God is axiomatic in the prophets, 
In the special section (Is. xl.—lxvi.), from which St Paul derived so 
wuch of his missionary inspiration, the call of the Gentiles is co- 
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ordinated with the gathering in of the dispersed of Israel, and their 
incorporation is in various ways implied. Nothing, however, is said 
as to the method or conditions of the incorporation. Elsewhere the 
only explicit promise of a restoration of unity refers to the healing of 
the breach between Israel and Judah. St Paul’s vision of unity can 
hardly then have been derived from O.T. He does not confirm his 
declaration with regard to our Lord’s personal attitude to the question 
from Scriptural evidence. 

It would seem, therefore, as if nothing less than an express word 
of the Lord can account for the statement in our text. And it is 
worth notice that St John records one utterance of the Lord in which 
Ezekiel xxxvii. 24 is appropriated to the bringing in of the Gentiles 
into one flock with the Jews, and that bringing in is directly 
connected with the Passion (Jn x. 15f.). If St Paul had heard of 
this utterance, it would entirely account for his language here. See 
the Evangelist’s interpretation of the word of the Lord in Jn xi, 52, 
Cf, Int, p. xc, and pp. lviii—l]xii. 


TextTuaL Notes, cc. iv—vi 


iv.6 év racw add jyiv DGKL ete latt syrr Ir'** Cyp Hil Victor 
Ambrst. 
om juw SABCP boh Mare Or, 
iv. 7 7 xdpis SAC ete Or. 
om 4 BD*GLP Arm. 
iv.9 Karé8n rpGrov BELP ete lat (vge™4) syrr arm. 
om mp@rov SAC*DG 33 (=17) 424** (=67**) latt (vt vege) 
boh Clem Iren'* Or Tert Vietrn Lucif Ambrst. 
iv. 16 kar’ évépyecay om G lat (vt) arm Jren'** Victrn Lucif Ambrst. 
iv. 19 dmrydynxdres RAB ete syrr (hl pal) boh Clem Or. 
dmn\mixéres DG latt syr (vg) arm Tren Victrn Ambrst. 
iv. 23 dvaveofobe D> 33 (=17) al! latt syrr sah boh Clem i. 
iv. 24 évdvcacbe NBD» al}? latt syrr sah boh Clem 3. 
kal dhnGela DG lat (vt) Cypr Hil Lucif. 
THs a\nOelas SAB ete Clem Victrn. 
iv. 29 xpeias NAB ete. 
motéws DG al latt (vt vg°e!*) Clem 4 Tert Cyp Victrn Ambrst. 
v.5 68NBG 17 (=33) 424** (=67**) latt Cyp Victrn 
8s AD ete. 
but G latt Cyp Victor read eléwdoAarpia for eldwhoXdrpns. 
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gwrds NABD*GP 33 (17) 424 (=67**) verss Or Lucif Victrn 
Ambrst. 

mvevuatos D* ete syr (hl) 

émipatioe co 6 xs NAB ete Marc Clem Hipp Orig. 

émipatoers Too xv D*d nonnull ap Chr Lucif Vietrn Ambrst. 

axp8as ws 8*B 33 (=17) boh Orig. 

mds axp8as N°ADb ete, 

alrés cwrjp BDG. 

avrds 6 cwrip N*A Clem. 

kai adrés éoriwv owrhp SD>KLP ete, 

Kal a’rds 6 owrhp 33 (=17). 

airés SABDGLP 33 (=17) a4 verss. 

avr K ete Syr (vg). 

xs SABDG 33=17 verss Ori™* Tert™are, 

xs KL ete. 

€k THs TapKds avroU Kai éx Trav doréwy abrod N°DG etc latt syrr 
Arm Iren Vietrn Ambrst. 

om S*AB 33 (=17) 424** (=67**) boh Orig Method. 

kal mpookod\AnOjorra pds Thy yuvaika av’rod om Mare Orig Cyp 
(Hier) 

éx kp om BDG Clem Tert Cyp Ambrst. 

Tod Aourod N*AB 33=17 al® Orig Cyr al pauc. 

TO Notwdv rell. 

add adeXpol uwov (A) &°G. 

om &*BD 33 (=17) lat (vt) Arm Lucif. 

rod cxérous N*ABD*G 33 (=17) 424** (67°*) latt syrr boh arm 
Clem Orig Tert Cyp Victrn Lucif Ambrst. 

Too aldvos 181% Ephr. 

Tov oxdrous ToD aldvos N°*De ete. 

carecpyacuévos (A) latt Lucif Ambrst, 

Karepyacdpevor SB etc. 

oriva orfre ofy §=6NB ete. 

orqre DG lat (vt) Cypr? 

orqvac Lucif Victrn Ambrst. 

rd pvoThpiov om Tod evaryyeAlou BG Tert Victrn Ambrst. 

tva adrd mappnoidowpae B, 

iva mappnoidowun év adrg &. 

Wva év alt@ mappynoidowpa vell. 
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